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To  make  sure  your  promotion  funds  are  spent  with  maximum  efficiency  in  the  Chicago  market, 
build  your  sales  drive  around  the  Tribune. 

Total  circulation  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  during  June  averaged  in  excess  of  1,000,000  net 
paid  on  weekdays  and  over  1,100,000  on  Sundays.  This  was  530,000  more  total  daily  circula¬ 
tion  than  any  other  Chicago  daily  newspaper  delivered — and  more  than  any  two  other  Chicago 
daily  newspapers  combined. 

On  Sundays,  the  Tribune  delivered  300,000  more  than  the  second  Chicago  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  and  725,000  more  than  the  third  Chicago  Sunday  newspaper. 

When  you  can  have  more,  why  take  less?  To  get  best  returns  from  your  promotion  budget 
in  the  Chicago  market,  build  your  sales  drive  around  the  Tribune.  Rates  per  100,000  circulation 
are  among  the  lowest  in  America. 

Chicago  retailers  during  the  first  six  months  of  1942  placed  in  the  Tribune  more  of  their 
advertising  budgets  than  they  placed  in  any  two  other  Chicago  newspapers  combined. 
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A  DIFFERENT  DESK  ( 
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CANADA- Don  Whitehead 


There  are  no  armchair  reporters  in  Wide  World  News.  AP’s 
great  associate  service. 

Wide  World  writers  travel  thousands  of  miles  every  week  to  get  their 
news  at  the  source  for  this  and  1400  other  Associated  Press  newspapers. 

Take  current  assignments  of  just  five  Wide  World  writers  pictured 
here  on  the  job. 

Don  Whitehead:  flying  5,000  miles  to  gather  firsthand  the  story  of 
Canada’s  war  effort.  .  .  .  Sigrid  Arne:  only  woman  reporter  to  travel  over 
Alaska’s  new  military  highway,  touring  western  mines  doing  war  work. . . . 
Gladwin  Hill:  roving  the  west  and  southwest  for  unusual  and  colorful 
features.  .  .  .  Bill  Boni,  Wide  World  military  editor,  visiting  dozens  of 
army  camps,  airfields,  war  plants  describing  America’s  growing  war  might. 

.  .  .  Science  Editor  Howard  W.  Blakeslee:  constantly  on  the  go  covering 
the  science  front. 

And  there  are  many  more  out  to  get  the  facts,  the  stories  behind  the 
news,  for  Wide  World:  John  Ferris,  Mark  Barron,  George  Zielke,  Ted  Gill, 
Stephen  |.  McDonough,  Frank  I.  Weller,  James  Marlow,  David  J.  Wilkie, 
Trudi  McCullough,  Wide  World  war  columnists,  Kirke  L.  Simpson  and 
DeWitt  Mackenzie,  to  mention  a  few. 

A  different  desk  every  day — and  different  reading! 
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LABORATORY -Howard  W.  Blakeslee 


DESERT -Gladwin 


AP— WIDE  WORLD— Two  Great  Services 


WITH  THE  ARMY-Bill  Bom 
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1 


BECAUSE  WE  STARTED  IT. 


An  idea,  not  a  news  story,  was  presented  in  our  eight-column  banner 
line  of  last  March  23.  This  idea:  LET’S  SEND  MacARTHUR  A 
BOMBER! 

Then  came  action.  The  whole  town  beat  on  our  doors,  jammed  our 
telephones,  overloaded  our  mail  trucks.  The  whole  town  wanted  that 
idea  carried  out. 

Thousands  of  war  workers  in  dozens  of  plants  contributed  a  day's 
pay.  Ship  builders,  tool  makers,  needle  workers,  railroaders,  plane  parts 
makers  .  .  . 

Cleveland’s  school  children  staged  the  greatest  patriotic  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  city’s  history.  Unsolicited  (as  were  all  bomber  contributions) 
they  sent  in  more  than  $25,000  to  Help  Buy  the  Bomber. 


Cleveland  News 


A  widow  contributed  $1,000.  And  campaigned  for  the  Bomber  in  her 
pleasant,  high-walled  Mentor  neighborhood.  A  business  executive  con¬ 
tributed  $4,000.  Bed-ridden  children  in  the  city-operated  Sunny  Acres 
Sanatorium  gathered  up  $10  from  their  doctors,  nurses,  stores  and  sent  it 
in.  Churches,  lodges,  clubs  helped.  A  singing  society  contributed  $500. 


On  June  25  Cleveland’s  mayor  and  Federal  Reserve  Bank  president 
presented  the  fund — $317,084.56 — to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mor- 
genthau. 


On  July  Fourth  Cleveland’s  four-engined  Boeing  Flying  Fortress  was 
christened  at  Cleveland  Airport  amid  bunting,  microphones,  fluttering 
rose  petals,  congratulations. 


Cleveland’s  was  the  largest  outright  cash  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  made  by  any  community  in  the  nation. 
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Kelly  •  Smith  Co.  National  Representatives 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHES 


A  12-year  Record 
in  Classified  Advertising 


In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  The  New  York  Times 
published  2,107,096  lines  of  Classified  advertising. 

This  is  the  largest  volume  published  in  any  similar  period 
since  1929 — a  12-year  record! 

It  is  also,  incidentally,  the  largest  volume  published  by  any 
New  York  newspaper.  The  New  York  Times  being  New  York’s 
leader  in  Classified — as  in  Total — advertising. 

Jjork  Sime^ss 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America  •  July  25,  1942 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDID  IN  1884 


Merchants  Told  of  Dangerous 
Trend  to  “Indispensable  Asset” 

Retailers  Warned  to  Take  Interest  in  Newspaper  , 
Problems  Which  Threaten  Existence  of 
Free  Press 
By  JOHN  C.  WATSON 

President,  New  York  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants.  Inc. 

•  whole  economic  life.  The  relationship  performing  to  win  the  war  and  what 

The  following  confidential  between  the  newspaper  and  the  mer-  the  individual  institution  means  to  the 
bulletin  entitled  "A  Dangerous  chant  is  peculiarly  mutual.  They  community. 

Trend  in  an  Essential  Service,"  essentially  Ae^e  raw  (c)  Carrying  informaUve  and  edu- 

u  w  ur  enn  material  (human  habits).  They  face  cational  copy  on  governmental  regu- 

i  wot  sent  by  Mr.  Watson  to  600  identical  problems  and  are  concerned  lations  such  as  credit,  rationing,  etc. 

I  retail  merchants  in  the  state.  with  like  results.  (d)  Exerting  cooperative  effort  to 

'  Mr.  Watson,  in  giving  Editor  &  Far  beyond  any  immediate  advan-  induce  government  to  use  more  page 

Publisher  permission  to  reprint  tages  to  each  other,  however,  lies  the  space  in  furthering  its  multitude  of 

it  in  full,  stated  that  this  is  the 
first  effort  in  a  campaign  which 
he  proposes  to  bring  the  situ¬ 
ation  to  the  ottention  of  the 
retcdlers.  The  italics  ore  his. 


necessity  of  an  intellectually  and  patriotic  aims. 


morally  free  press.  Successful  news- 


The  British  government  has 


papers  are  the  best  guaranty  that  we  for  some  time  been  paying  from  15  to 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  that  blessing.  20%  of  all  the  space  available  for  ad- 
Advertising  pays  a  large  share  of  vertising  in  British  newspapers, 
publishing  costs.  I  have  placed  this  subject  before 


retcdUrs.  The  italics  ore  his.  publishing  costs.  I  have  placed  this  subject  before 

•  In  post  war  days  we  shall  need,  you  because  it  does  require  serious 

IN  THESE  times  every  merchant  is  more  than  ever,  a  free  press  to  help  consideration  which  will  involve  con- 
carefully  weighing  the  value  of  us  retrieve  what  we  have  temporarily  fidential  discussion  with  other  mer- 
those  services  that  contribute  to  the  surrendered  and  to  make  sure  that  chants  in  your  community.  The  dan- 
welfare  of  his  business  and  to  our  the  ideals  of  our  wartime  devotion  gers  I  have  pointed  out  are  real. 
wav  of  life  He  is  scrutinizing  their  are  not  lost  in  the  processes  of  read-  It  will  be  helpful  to  this  office  if  you 
««1,  and  a?ki„g  juat^nt.  will  advia.  us  what  actian  haa  bear, 

their  curtailment  will  affect  his  busi-  When  peace  comes  and  the  vast  sur-  taken  by  the  merchants  of  your  city. 

ness  adversely,  now,  or  in  the  future,  pluses  of  men,  materials  and  produc-  ■  .  .  -  .  .  _ 

Several  authoritative  sources  have  bon  capacity  call  for  vision  and  lead-  ■  ft  Y*l 

brought  to  our  attention  a  condition  ership  to  translate  those  resources  E  If  UImm  f^  W^ll  1^ 

which  may  well  prove  detrimental  to  from  production  of  war  to  production  '^^**^*  W  A  AXAAJi  LW  k#  WAA  A^  W  W 

the  best  interests  of  retailing.  I  re-  peace,  our  newspapers  will  play  a  T  V  T  1  • 

i  fer  to  the  difficulties  confronting  our  vital  part  in  the  stabilization  of  busi-  k  O  T  I  J  ^  1 1  V 

I  daUy  newspapers  by  reason  of  rising  ness,  exert  deep  influence  on  livmg  *  WA  A  L  W  W  VAA  Ai^  ^AA  W  ^A  y 

costs  and  loss  in  advertising  of  goods  standards,  and  become  a  balance  wheel  t 

which  have  been  gradually  going  off  to  the  American  home  which  will  be  By  JAMES  L.  WICK 

the  consumer  market.  the  crux  of  all  our  concern.  Business  Analyst,  Prentic 

A  Dangerous  Trend  Without  the  impetus  of  a  free  ^ess, 

In  1941,  35  daUy  publications  sus-  i  SHOULDN’T  the  public  start 

pended  business;  Lfween  January  1  v^^wTf  post-war  automobiles  NOW 


John  C.  Watson,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  Retail  Merchants  since 
1933,  is  one  of  the  leading  spokes¬ 
men  for  business  in  the  state.  He 
was  a  leading  proponent  of  the 
Feinberg-Oeland  "fair  trade"  bill 
and  has  opposed  sales  taxes  and 
other  proposed  legislation  which 
would  restrict  business  and  its  re¬ 
lations  with  the  consumer.  In  1937, 
Governor  Herbert  Lehman  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  the  State  Mediation 
Board. 

Attorney  and  counsel  for  several 
leading  corporations,  he  has  bean 
since  1927  counsel  to  the  Albany 
Port  District  Commission  and  was 
majority  leader  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Albany  from  1913-15. 
He  is  a  former  vice-president  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany, 
and  also  is  director  of  the  City 
and  County  Savings  Bank,  Winters 
&  Baker,  Inc.,  the  NRDGA,  the 
Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Ten  Eyck  Insuring  Agency. 

He  is  author  of  "Retail  Sales 
Tax,"  "Consumer  Relations,"  "Con¬ 
sumer  Cooperatives,"  "Price  Fix- 
inq"  and  "Price  Maintenance." 


By  JAMES  L.  WICK 

Business  Analyst,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 


In  1941,  35  daUy  publications  sus-  economic  liberty.  ^HY  SHOULDN’T  the  public  start  would  have  enough  to  do  winning  the 

pended  business;  Lfween  January  1  c°nsidej-ation  of  the  problem  buying  post-war  automobiles  NOW  war. 

and  June  30,  1942,  38  more  of  these  ^^^^^^ssa^ily  be  given  in  view  of  _paying  for  them  on  the  installment  If  newspapers  want  such  a  pro- 

advertising  media’ suspended  opera-  them  fully  paid  for  gram,  ffiey  will  have  to  do  the  job 


getting,  however,  that  no  city  is  larger  by  the  time  the  war  is  over? 


' .  ...  than  its  trading  radius  and  no  trading 

Ims  condition  is  brought  to  your  radius  is  larger  than  its  newspaper 
attention  with  absolutely  no  thought  circulation. 

of  seeking  the  publishers’  favor  or  Merchants  in  several  communities 


themselves  or  persuade  the  local 


It  would  cut  down  CURRENT  buy-  chamber  of  commerce  to  do  it. 


ing  power,  thus  helping  to  reduce  the 
most  threatening  cause  of  inflation. 


As  I  have  worked  out  a  rough  draft 
— with  plenty  of  defects  which  readers 


attempting  to  Xertis  n/  but  ^  build  up  buying  power  for  can  correct-it  would  include  not  only 

rather  for  the  «nl»  nnmocA  nf  inform  familiar  With  the  problem  ^be  post-war  period  when  many  are  dealers  in  motor  cars,  but  also  dealers 

‘iuier  lor  the  sole  purpose  of  inform-  and  who  are  aereed  unon  its  serious  _ _ _i _ _ = _ _ ,  ’ 


‘•uicr  lor  me  sole  purpose  or  inio 
you  of  a  dangerous  trend  in 


are  agr^d  upon  its  ^rious  worrying  about  the  possibility  of  a  in  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and 
implications  for  the  retail  industry,  ^rash.  "  > 


asset  indispensable  to  retail  are  approching  it  from  vario^  angles.  it  would  keep  alive  automobile  Len  dlLoUthiued” 


all  other  lines  whose  manufacture  has 


Hold  Up  Linage  Now 


merchants  -  —  ^  woum  Keep  alive  automoDiie  been  discontinued. 

WhUe  we  all  recognize  advertising  we  SLve  thlt’^uch  g^^^  dealers  giving  them  a  profit  NOW  Perhaps  you  can  work  out  a  way  to 

« an  essential  part  of  a  free  competi-  and  JJunderILSing  will  desperately  need  that  include  rnerchants  of  ‘Wt  lines," 

,  trae  economy,  you  know  better  ^an  from  u  some  of  whose  customers  believe  their 

"jyone  else  what  commercial  or  in-  g^d  merchants  in  each  locality.  ^  Linage  Now  share  in  the  war  shouW  consist  in  in¬ 

stitutional  advertising  can  do  for  you,  The  exigencies  of  the  times  and  It  would  hold  up  automobile  adver-  vesting  in  War  Bonds  rather  than 
“  worth  to  you,  and  what  it  those  to  follow  suggest  a  more  inti-  tising  linage  NOW  when  newspapers  buying  merchandise  m  todays  short- 
»ould  be  advisable  for  you  to  invest  ^ate  knowledge  of  problems  of  mutual  are  hard-pressed.  Mter  the  war,  age  market. 

“ «.  importance.  Perhaps  this  is  the  time  there  may  be  such  a  shortage  of  auto-  Automobiles  alone  are  mentioned 

None  of  us,  not  even  our  daily  news-  to  formulate  mutual  assistance  pacts  mobiles  that  motor  car  companies  hereafter,  but  the  same  principle 
Papers,  wUl  escape  the  impacts  of  the  and  programs  between  these  related  may  not  have  to  a^ertise  for  18  would  apply  to  other  items  included 
but  the  problem  of  the  merchant  industries.  This  office  intends  to  ex-  months  to  two  years.  This  plan,  espe-  Commissions  are  based  on  automobile 
be  more  difficult  if  the  potency  plore  that  phase  of  the  situation  thor-  cially  if  under  the  newspaper  spon-  margins,  but  could  be  proportionally 
influence  of  his  community  news-  oughly.  worship  I  pro^e,  would  get  news-  raised  on  participating  items  with 

P«^r  becomes  impaired.  The  risk  of  What  Others  are  Doing:  Papers  their  share  of  the  automobile  higher  margins 

out  oaro  doUar.  Now  let  s  look  over  a  tentative  set- 


some  of  whose  customers  believe  their 
share  in  the  war  should  consist  in  in¬ 
vesting  in  War  Bonds  rather  than 


P*^!  becomes  impaired.  The  risk  of  What  Others  are  Doing: 

filing  out  tomorrow  to  be  safe  today  (a)  Scrutinizing,  with  special  care,  dollar- 
involved  in  this  situation.  It  could  promotions  that  drain  money  away 
raean  irreparable  injury  to  the  mer-  from  dependable  advertising  media.  presen 
want  and  consumers  in  his  trading  (b)  Increasing  linage  on  institution-  expres 


'bant  and  consumers  in  his  trading  (b)  Increasing  linage  on  institution-  expressed  that  the  government  would  .  .  ,  , 

area.  keeps  the  public  in-  sponsor  it,  but  several  mentis  have  Sales,  Inc.  under  sponsorship  of  the 

biterdependence  is  the  basis  of  our  formed  of  the  part  the  industry  is  passed  and  it  looks  as  if  Uncle  Samuel  (Continued  on  page  34) 


Rolfe  Nugent  of  OPA  originally  up. 
presented  this  idea  and  the  hope  was  All  dealers  interested  organize  un¬ 
expressed  that  the  government  would  der  a  name  similar  to  “Post-War 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Chicago  Times 
Releases  Alaska 
Stories  To  All 


services  up  there  in  words  which  live 
as  vividly  as  the  men  themselves. 

He  tells  of  death,  in  that  hazy  pale 
of  mystery  which  comes  to  those  who 
fly  the  clouds  in  search  of — freedom 
for  the  world. 


Wheeler's  Reports.  First 
From  That  Area.  Given  Free 
To  Services.  Papers 


OPA  Issues  Warning 
On  Newsprint  Prices 


The  Chicago  Times  is  living  up  to  its 
own  editorial  contention  in  sharing  its 
exclusive  Keith  Wheeler  series  of  eye¬ 
witness  accounts - 


of  the  Alaskan 
battlefront.  For 
many  weeks  the 
Times  has  been 
espousing  the 
theory  that  “the 
people  want  to 
know  all  they 
ought  to  hear 
about.  Subject 
only  to  absolute 
military  necess¬ 
ity,  they  should 
be  kept  informed  Keith  WheeUr 
to  the  limit  Peo¬ 
ple  in  the  dark,  or  even  in  the  half- 
light,  will  not  perform  their  part  as 
well  as  a  people  following  every  play 
of  the  ball.” 

Russ  Stewart,  Times  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  they 
believed  much  more  in  the  morale 
value  of  the  story  to  the  peoples  of 
the  United  Nations  than  in  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  glory  of  such  an  “exclusive.” 
In  releasing  the  series  to  the  three 
wires  services,  newspapers  clear  across 
the  coimtry — and  those  of  the  Allies, 
were  given  the  first  account  of  the 
Japanese-Alaskan  situation. 

Pablitbed  os  Rocoived 

Keith  Wheeler,  youthful  product  of 
the  Times  dty  room,  was  accredited  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  assigned  to  a 
ship  based  at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  fell  his 
lot  to  be  aboard  a  ship  dispatched  as  a 
unit  in  the  task  force  ordered  to 
Alaskan  waters. 

His  colorful  accoimts  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  actual  bombing  raids  over 
Kiska  form  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  series.  “Like  all  recoimting  of 
facts,  as  against  fiction,”  Mr.  Stewart 
said,  “Keith’s  stories  build  up  in  the 
series.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
‘arrange’  them  in  any  way.  We  are 
publishing  and  releasing  them  in 
chronological  order;  which  reach,  on 
their  own  ptarticipation  in  action,  a 
height  of  pure  dramatic  value.”  He 
explained  that  number  seven  and 
eight  in  the  series  of  10  were  perhaps 
what  would  serve  as  a  “lead”  in  any 
usual  handling  of  a  series. 

Wheeler,  when  he  landed  in  Alaskan 
waters,  was  the  only  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  who  had  been  accredited. 

Writer's  Work  Lauded 

The  fact  Wheeler  had  been  sending 
dispatches  through  the  regular  chan¬ 
nels,  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  mainland, 
came  into  the  action  with  a  medium 
of  dissemination,  placed  him  in  an 
enviable  spot.  This  also  accounts,  in 
a  measure,  for  the  complete  lack  of 
news  from  Alaska  prior  to  his  “cov¬ 
erage.” 

Hundreds  of  telegrams  and  letters 
of  appreciation  and  congratulations 
have  been  received  by  the  Times.  Edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  have  expressed 
their  contentions  of  it  being  a  great 
service  to  the  newspaper  field  as  well 
as  the  public  morale. 

Aside  from  its  factual  account  of  a 
battle  situation,  Wheeler  has  many 
times  strudi  gems  of  literary  merit— 
particularly  his  raw  notes  scribbled 
as  he  flew  through  the  mists  over 
Kiska  on  a  bombing  mission.  He  tells 
how  he  feels,  which  is  reading  almost 
into  the  soul  of  a  combat  flyer.  He 
tells  how  he  feels  about  those  of  the 


Leon  Henderson,  Price  Administra¬ 
tor,  July  17  warned  newspaper  and 
magazine  publishers,  particularly 
those  in  Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulfport 
areas,  to  resist  pressure  from  news¬ 
print  producers  who  are  attempting 
to  collect  higher  than  ceiling  prices 
through  an  illegal  zone  delivery 
scheme,  the  OPA  announced  this 
week. 

Mr.  Henderson  pointed  out  that 
maximum  prices  for  newsprint,  based 
on  zones  of  delivery,  were  established 
by  MPR  No.  130,  with  port  prices  for 
shipments  to  certain  ports  somewhat 
lower  than  those  established  for  ship¬ 
ments  to  surrounding  zones.  Under 
the  delivery  scheme  warned  against, 
publishers  who  have  been  paying  port 
prices  are  induced  to  accept  news¬ 
print  deliveries  in  nearby,  adjacent  or 
surrounding  zones  and  are  charged  the 
higher  prices  established  by  the  regu¬ 
lations  for  these  zones. 

Under  this  plan  also,  the  publisher 
must  arrange  and  pay  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  shipment  from  the 
zone  or  the  port  where  his  plant  is  lo¬ 
cated,  which  in  effect  automatically 
destroys  the  price  ceiling  and  consti¬ 
tutes  an  evasion  and  violation  of  the 
regulation  by  the  producers  as  well  as 
the  purchasers. 

Publishers  have  been  requested  to 
inform  the  OPA  of  any  cases  where 
producers  or  sellers  are  attempting 
to  resort  to  this  practice. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  9-12  —  International 
Assn,  of  Printing  House  Crafts¬ 
men,  convention.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Aug.  20-22  —  Montana  State 
Press  Assn.,  convention,  Butte. 

Aug.  28-29 — New  York  Press 
Assn.,  regional  sessions.  Garden 
City  Hotel,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 


Arnold  Expected 
To  Start  Suit  \ 

Against  AP  I 


Newsmen  Interned 
By  Japs  Take 
Step  Nearer  Home 


liner  Bearing  Them,  Other 
Americans  Arrives  at  East 
African  Port  for  Exchange 


U.  S.  newsmen  interned  by  the 
Japanese  since  Pearl  Harbor  took  an¬ 
other  step  nearer  home  July  22  when 
the  liners  Conte  Verde  and  Asama 
Maru  arrived  at  Lourenco  Marques, 
Portuguese  East  Africa. 

They,  along  with  about  1,500  Amer¬ 
icans  and  other  non-Axis  nationals, 
will  be  exchanged  at  the  East  African 
port  for  Japanese  and  Thai  diplomats 
and  other  nationals  who  arrived  July 
20  on  the  Swedish  liner  Gripsholm, 
chartered  for  the  trade. 


ADEU  TO  SOCETY 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  an¬ 
nounced  July  19  that  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  it  would  “report  briefly,  if 
at  all,  on  any  purely  social  event.” 
Under  the  heading  “Farewell  to  So¬ 
ciety,”  the  Post  noted  that  reporting 
of  society  news  in  Washington  had 
changed  very  little  since  the  days  of 
Dolly  Madi^n.  “The  emphasis  of 
most  society  pages,”  said  Hope  Ridings 
Miller,  the  Post’s  society  editor,  “has 
fallen  on  ambitious  persons  who  care¬ 
fully  consult  the  Social  Register  when 
giving  parties  (and  who  give  plenty 
of  parties)  or  on  persons  who  will  go 
to  any  lengths  to  get  their  names  and 
pictures  in  the  newspapers.”  In  the 
future,  the  Post  explained,  it  will 
have  a  society  page  but  will  feature 
those  people  who  are  doing  war  work. 


PLAY  STOKES  FEATURE 

Given  prominent  position  on  the 
first  pages  of  all  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  from  coast-to-coast,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  five  articles  giving 
a  formula  for  bombing  Germany  out 
of  the  war,  written  by  Thomas  L. 
Stokes,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer 
and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  appeared 
July  23. _ 


Those  Comieq  Home 

The  repatriates  are  not  permitted  to 
send  out  any  stories,  other  than  to 
report  they  had  arrived  for  the  ex¬ 
change. 

The  26  U.  S.  correspondents  re¬ 
turning  are: 

Richard  C.  Wilson,  Robert  T.  Bel- 
laire,  and  Cileorge  E.  Baxter,  United 
Press  bureau  managers,  respectively, 
at  Manila,  Tokyo,  and  Hong  Kong; 
Joseph  W.  Alsop,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  captured 
while  on  an  official  mission. 

From  Shanghai:  Victor  Keen,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  George  C. 
Bruce,  Shanghai  Evening  Post  and 
Mercury;  M.  C.  Ford,  International 
News  Service;  Morris  J.  Harris,  Asso- 
ck.ted  Press;  H.  P.  Mills,  publisher; 
Frederick  B.  Opper,  2d,  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post  and  Mercury;  Robert  V. 
Perkins,  Universal  News;  J.  B.  Powell, 
China  Weekly  Review;  J.  D.  White, 
Associated  Press.  Mrs.  White  accom¬ 
panies  her  husband. 

From  Tokyo:  Otto  Tolischus,  New 
York  Times;  Jack  Bellinger,  Japan 
Times  and  Advertiser;  C.  M.  Crichton, 
Universal  News  Features;  Raymond  A. 
Cromley,  Wall  Street  Journal;  Joseph 
Dynan,  AP;  Max  Hill,  AP;  Richard 
Tennelly,  NBC;  Percy  Whiting, 
INS. 

From  Hong  Kong:  Gwen  Dew,  De¬ 
troit,  Vaugh  F.  Meisling,  AP. 

From  Tientsin:  Charles  J.  Fox,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

From  Peiping:  John  Goette,  INS. 

From  Saignon:  Reiman  Morin,  AP. 


ojf  ika  WqqIc 


MERCHANTS  told  of  dangerous  trend 
to  “Indispensable  Asset.”  (Page  3) 
OFFERS  plan  to  sell  now  for  post¬ 
war  delivery.  (Page  3) 

ADMIRAL  HEPBURN  needs  keen 
news  judgment.  (Page  5) 

CASEY  JONES  named  “MeUett’s 
Madhouse.”  (Page  7) 
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Revision  of  By-Laws  Lost 
April  Regarded  os  Insufficient 
By  Justice  Department 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  24 — Threat¬ 
ened  anti-trust  action  against  tb 
Associated  Press  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  forecast  for  the  near 
future. 

Neither  spokesmen  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  nor  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Thurman  Arnold  art 
willing  to  discuss  the  pending  acti(Hi. 
but  it  has  been  learned  on  good 
authority  that  a  civil  suit  is  contem¬ 
plated  and  that  government  attomejrs 
are  now  drawing  the  necessary  papen 
The  complaint  will  charge  that  re¬ 
cently  amended  by-laws  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  so  far  as  they  aSect  ^ 
admission  to  membership  permits  un-  < 
due  restraint  in  the  purview  of  the  j 
anti-trust  laws  of  the  United  Stato. 

Coafaranca  Is  Held 
Since  the  April  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  when  two  applications-  ' 
the  Chicago  Sun  and  the  Washingto* 
Times-Herald — ^were  rejected  under 
the  amended  by-laws  which  requiredi 
four-fifths  vote  of  approval  by  the 
membership,  a  series  of  conferences 
are  known  to  have  been  going  oo 
here  between  Justice  attorneys  and 
executives  of  the  AP. 

When  queried  concerning  the  status 
of  his  department’s  investigation  into 
the  matter,  Mr.  Arnold  referred  such 
questions  to  AP  officials  who  ban 
been  handling  the  matter.  Since  the;  ^ 
are  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
ferences,  the  Justice  Department  offi¬ 
cials  indicated  that  public  comment 
should  come  from  them. 

Robert  L.  McLean,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  publisher  of  die 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  told  Editob  t 
Publisher:  “I  have  not  been  advised 
of  any  action  being  taken.” 

Although  Mr.  Arnold  would  nrt 
confirm  that  government  action  is 
projected,  he  indicated  that  the  de¬ 
partment’s  findings  in  the  anti-trust 
investigations  would  be  placed  before 
Attorney  General  Biddle  upon  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  current  spy  trial  befon 
the  President’s  Military  Commission 


WPB  Establishes  New 
Publishing  Branch 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  20— Estsb-  i 
lishment  of  a  new  section  of 
Printing  and  Publishing  Branch  d  | 
the  War  Production  Board,  to  handle  j 
all  printing  and  publishing  machinery  j 
was  announced  today  by  George  A- . 
Renard,  branch  chief. 

Printing  and  publishing  mach^ 
formerly  was  under  the  jurisdict** 
of  the  Special  Industrial  Machines 
Branch. 

Heading  the  new  section  will  * 
Herbert  W.  Blomquist,  formerly  *^ 
sistant  chief  of  the  Pulp,  Paper,  Pr®'' 
ing  and  Publishing  Machinery  Se^ 
of  the  now  abolished  Special  Indus' 
trial  Machinery  Branch.  Mr.  Blo^ 
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quist,  previous  to  his  association 
WPB,  was  with  the  American  W 
Founders  Co.,  New  York,  in  tbe  ^ 
ographic  Press  Division.  He  will  * 
assisted  by  D.  B.  Fell  and  Georg* 
Keller.  . 

The  new  section  will  direct  u* 
processing  of  Production 
ments  Plan  PD-25A’s  for  the  prto® 
and  publishing  machinery 
turers,  and  the  PD-IA  appliu*!^ 
for  the  release  of  machinery 
equipment  under  Order  L-83  f<® 
civilian  uses. 
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Admiral  Hepburn  Needs 
Keen  News  Judgement 

Must  Balance  Factors  of  Fleet  Safety  and 
Public  Reactions  in  Releasing  Reports 
From  Navy  Department 
By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  23— Right 
now,  Navy  news  is  just  about  the 
most  important  news  there  is. 

When  a  flash  comes  over  the  wires 
that  the  Navy  Department  is  about  to 
issue  a  communique,  news  editors 
stand  by,  ready  to  alter  their  first 
page  at  a  moment’s  notice  for  a  new 
lead  story. 

But  more  often  than  not  these  days, 
they  don’t  get  the  story  they  are  ex¬ 
pecting.  For  days,  and  sometimes  for 
weeks  after  it  is  known  that  a  major 
battle  has  taken  place — a  battle  that 

!  might  well  determine  the  future  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world — they  wait  in  vain 
for  details. 

Safety  of  the  Fleet 

For  there  is  much  more  involved 
in  Navy  Press  Relations  these  days 
than  simply  giving  the  public  news 
of  what  has  happened.  Sometimes  it 
is  necessary  that  the  public  wait.  For 
the  safety  of  the  fleet  might  be  in¬ 
volved  in  a  premature  announcement. 

So  far  this  has  been  a  hit  and  run 
war,  with  concealment  and  surprise 
among  the  major  weapons.  This  is 
still  another  reason  why  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  fleet  has  to  be  withheld 
sometimes  for  days  after  a  major  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  enemy. 

And  yet  the  Navy  appreciates  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  public  in¬ 
formed,  it  knows  the  value  of  breaking 
news  while  it  still  is  news,  and  how 
even  a  major  victory  can  go  flat  if 
the  news  is  withheld  too  long. 

So  the  job  of  balancing  these  two 
factors  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Navy  today.  So  important,  in 
fact,  the  Department  has  assigned  one 
of  its  very  few  full,  four-star  Ad¬ 
mirals  to  the  task  of  seeing  that  it 
nms  smoothly,  and  that  nothing  hap¬ 
pens  that  will  unduly  antagonize  press 
and  public  on  one  hand,  or  endanger 
Ike  fleet  or  its  striking  possibilities, 
on  the  other. 

That  man  is  Admiral  Arthur  J. 
Hepburn,  who  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  Navy  career,  both  at  sea 
and  on  shore,  and  who  is  now  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Relations  for  the  Navy 

Department. 

Aaffcop  of  "Hepburn  Ropert" 

It  was  this  same  Admiral  Hepburn 
who  as  head  of  a  special  commission 
m  1938,  issued  the  now  famous  “Hep- 
Heport’"  which  stressed  the  in- 
ad^uacy  of  our  Naval  air  facilities, 
11  1*  J  ^  suggested  building  stronger  de- 
tonsw  for  the  Aleutians  and  in  the  far 
Pacific. 

IWitary  experts  now  concede  that 
“toe  Hepburn  reconunendations  had 
carried  out  we  would  not  today 
m  the  shape  we  are  in.  And  ex- 
*Pt  that  the  report’s  recommenda- 
to»8  were  carried  out  in  the  small 
in  which  they  were,  we 
would  have  been  in  even  worse  shape 
*hen  the  Japs  struck. 

Incidentally,  that  portion  of  the 
2>bi^  report  which  deals  with  the 
^uuan  Islands,  is  of  interest  to  all 
^s  ^tors  who  have  been  wonder- 
^  Japs  haven’t  been  dis- 

^ed  more  expeditiously.  The  re- 
^■J°astantly  refers  to  the  bad 
ther  in  that  area,  and  the  severity 
operating  conditions  there,  making 


it  easier  for  an  invader  to  land  than 
to  immediately  locate  and  dislodge 
those  invaders. 

Admiral  Hepburn’s  days  of  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  Navy  in  battle, 
dates  back  to  the  Spanish-American 
war  when  as  a  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  old  USS  Iowa,  he  was  awarded 
a  special  meritorious  medal  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Admiral  Hepburn  was  born  in 


Admiral  A.  J.  Hepburn 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  October  15,  1877,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1893. 

Commanded  Ireland  Base 

In  August,  1917,  he  was  named  to 
command  the  USS  Chicago  with  addi¬ 
tional  duty  in  connection  with  the 
Submarine  Base  at  New  London, 
Conn.  Later,  he  was  ordered  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Submarine  Chaser  Base  at 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  and  was  in 
charge  of  aircraft  and  their  operation 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland.  For 
that  service,  he  was  awarded  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Medal. 

In  November,  1918,  Admiral  Hep¬ 
burn  was  assigned  to  duty  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  execution  of  naval 
terms  of  the  Armistice  with  Germany 
and  the  inspection  of  German  naval 
vessels  and  aircraft.  Upon  his  return 
to  the  United  States  in  the  following 
spring,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Bureau 
of  Engineering,  Navy  Department,  and 
in  November,  1919,  was  appointed 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

From  March,  1922,  to  March,  1924, 
he  was  Chief  of  Staff,  Commander 
U.  S.  Naval  Detachment  in  Turkish 
waters,  and  then  reported  to  the 
Commander,  Battleship  Division, 
Battle  Fleet,  for  duty  as  Chief  of 
Staff. 

Admiral  Hepburn  was  in  command 
of  the  West  Virginia  from  May,  1925, 
until  June,  1926,  when  he  was  named 
Director  of  Naval  Intelligence. 

In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  as¬ 
signed  as  a  navsd  member  of  the 
American  representation  of  the  three- 
power  conference  for  limitation  of 
naval  armament  at  Geneva. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff,  Com¬ 


mander,  Battleship  Division,  and  the 
following  year  was  transferred  to 
similar  duty  on  the  staff  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Fleet  in  May,  1929.  The  following 
December  he  was  ordered  to  London 
as  Naval  Advisor  to  the  American 
Representation  at  the  Naval  Confer¬ 
ence. 

From  June,  1930,  until  May,  1931, 
he  attended  the  Naval  War  College, 
and  was  appointed  Conunander,  Sub¬ 
marine  Force,  United  States  Fleet, 
on  May  23,  1931.  He  returned  to 
Geneva  as  Naval  advisor  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  delegation  to  the  General  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  in  1932  and  in 
1933.  He  served  as  Commandant  of 
the  4th  Naval  District,  Philadelphia, 
from  Aug.  1,  1933,  until  June,  1934,  ‘ 
when  he  assumed  the  duties  of  Com¬ 
mander,  Destroyers,  Battle  Force. 

On  April  1,  1935,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  Commander,  Scouting  Force, 
with  the  accompanying  rank  of  Vice- 
Admiral  and  assumed  duties  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
Fleet  on  June  24,  1936. 

He  reported  for  duty  as  Director  of 
Public  Relations  on  May  12,  1941. 

As  director,  it  is  up  to  the  Admiral 
to  make  decisions  on  major  policy. 
He  believes  in  assigning  details  to 
his  subordinates,  and  as  a  consequence 
has  built  up  a  capable  staff  of  divi¬ 
sion  heads  who  are  left  “on  their 
own”  to  work  out  minor  problems. 

Smooth  Ranning  Organization 

’The  result  is  a  smooth  running  or¬ 
ganization  that  gives  out  every  bit  of 
news  the  Navy  thinks  it  advisable  to 
give  out,  and  with  a  minimum  of  buck 
passing.  Complaints  from  news  men 
also  receive  speedy  consideration, 
when  any  are  forthcoming. 

While  communiques  these  days  are 
necessarily  restricted  to  meager  word- 
age  giving  only  the  barest  details. 
Admiral  Hepburn  and  his  subordi¬ 
nates  see  to  it  that  there  is  always  an 
expert  around  to  give  the  news  men 
any  background  they  might  need  to 
fill  in  on  their  story;  and  incidentally, 
to  further  insure  accuracy  in  report¬ 
ing. 

For  instance,  if  a  news  man  does  not 
quite  understand  how  submarines  op¬ 
erate,  or  cannot  visualize  from  the 
communique,  just  how  a  battle  de¬ 
veloped,  he  can  always  find  someone 
around  who  from  experience  can  vis¬ 
ualize  it  for  him.  ITie  comments,  of 
course,  are  off  the  record,  and  simply 
that  person’s  reactions,  but  it  helps 
the  writer  to  do  a  much  better  job 
and  give  his  readers  a  much  clearer 
picture  of  what  had  happened. 

Thousand  Photos  Par  Day 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 
necessity  for  such  explanations  are 
becoming  rare  and  rarer.  As  the  war 
progresses  the  news  men  covering 
that  particular  section  of  Washington 
news,  are  becoming  regular  old  salts, 
and  can  reel  off  nautical  terms  by  the 
hour. 

But  news  stories  aren’t  the  only 
headache  which  Admiral  Hepburn  has 
as  Director  of  Public  Relations — for 
there  is  also  the  matter  of  pictures — 
pictures  which  have  tremendous  news 
interest  and  which  at  the  same  time 
might  convey  valuable  information  to 
the  enemy. 

More  than  a  thousand  pictures  a  day 
pass  through  the  Admiral’s  office,  and 
it  is  up  to  him  and  his  staff  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  should  be  released  and 
which  confined  to  the  secret  files  of 
the  Navy  Department. 

Official  Navy  photographs  are  gen¬ 
erally  taken  by  photographers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  as  for  instance 
pictures  of  the  battles  of  the  Coral 
Sea,  Midway,  and  the  Aleutians.  But 
a  number  also  are  obtained  from  the 
“pool,”  which  is  composed  of  Asso¬ 


ciated  Press,  Acme  Newspictures,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos,  and  Life 
magazine. 

In  addition  to  these  two  sources,  all 
photographs  obtained  either  by  civil¬ 
ians  or  by  other  Bureaus  of  the  Navy 
must  pass  through  the  Office  of  Public 
Relations  before  they  can  be  released 
to  the  public. 

Since  his  staff  is  composed  in  no 
small  measure  of  ex-newspaper  men, 
the  Admiral’s  office  sometimes  has 
some  acute  internal  problems  because 
the  boys  do  not  too  quickly  become 
indoctrinated  into  Navy  policy  with 
regards  to  the  proper  manner  of  ad¬ 
dressing  superiors. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  occasion 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was 
'  pinning  a  decoration  on  a  war  hero. 
The  official  Navy  photographer  was 
an  enlisted  man  who  had  just  been 
recruited  from  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper. 

Photographer  Trouble 

When  the  time  came  to  take  the  pic¬ 
ture,  instead  of  asking  a  commissioned 
officer  to  arrange  the  participants,  the 
photographer  turned  to  Admiral  King, 
who  also  was  present,  and  said: 

“You,  Admiral,  will  you  stand  be¬ 
hind  the  Secretary  and  the  officer  re¬ 
ceiving  the  medal — just  for  back¬ 
ground.” 

Now  for  an  Admiral  to  be  addressed 
in  such  fashion  by  an  enlisted  man 
was  an  unheard  of  thing.  And  since 
Admiral  King,  is  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Fleets,  referring 
to  him  as  mere  “background”  didn’t 
help  the  situation  any. 

^  Admiral  Hepburn  has  his  little 
problems  along  with  his  big  ones. 
Slated  to  retire  this  year,  he  is  now 
one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Washington, 
working  for  the  news  men  on  a 
thousand  desks  and  a  hundred  fronts 
at  the  same  time  he  is  working  for 
the  Navy  and  his  nation. 

M.  E.  on  Boat  Trip 
Down  Grand  Canyon 

Preston  Walker,  managing  editor  of 
the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  whose  quest  for  adventure  has 
taken  him  on  tramp  steamer  voyages, 
and  on  trips  to  remote  mountain  and 
desert  reaches  in  the  western  United 
States,  now  is  embarked  on  his  most 
exciting  and  dangerous  journey — a 
700-mile  trip  down  the  treacherous 
Colorado  River  through  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

Walker  is  helping  Norman  Nevills, 
Mexican  Hat,  Utah,  river  boatman, 
take  a  party  through  the  famed  mile- 
deep  figure  in  rowboats  specially  de¬ 
signed  by  the  river  explorer. 

A  number  of  previous  expeditions 
through  the  canyon,  with  its  danger¬ 
ous  rapids,  have  ended  in  disaster. 
Nevills  has  made  the  journey  before 
and  has  never  met  with  a  serious 
mishap. 

If  all  goes  well,  tha  party  of  nine 
will  arrive  at  Boulder  Dam  on  Aug.  3. 

Included  in  the  group  besides  Walker 
and  Nevills  are  E.  E.  Olson,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  Ed  Hudson,  Banning, 
Calif.;  Otis  Marston  and  his  16-year- 
old  son.  Garth,  of  San  Francisco; 
Neill  Wilson  and  his  13-year-old  son, 
Bruce,  also  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Wayne  McConkie  of  Moah,  Ut^. 

Walker  has  been  helping  Nevills 
with  a  series  of  river  expeditions  in 
southern  Utah  this  sununer,  gathering 
material  for  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles. 

CHANGES  SUN.  EDITIONS 

Effective  Aug.  2,  the  Harlingen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Morning  Star,  the  Mc¬ 
Allen  Monitor  and  ^e  Brovonsville 
Herald  will  discontinue  publication  of 
their  combined  Sunday  paper.  On  the 
same  date  each  paper  will  begin  the 
publication  of  its  own  Sunday  paper. 
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Herald  Tribune 
Names  Robinson 
Second  V.-P. 

Ad  Director  Elected 
An  Officer  .  .  .  With 
Daily  Since  1936 

William  E.  Robinson,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  since  1936,  was  added  to  the  list 
of  officers  of  the 
New  York  Trib¬ 
une  Inc.,  pub- 
lisher  of  the 
daily,  as  second 
vice  -  president, 
at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors  last  week. 

Other  officers 
elected  were  Og¬ 
den  Reid,  presi¬ 
dent;  Helen  Rog- 

William  E.  Robinson  Reid,  vice- 

president;  How¬ 
ard  Davis,  who  had  been  second  vice- 
president,  is  now  executive  vice- 
president.  a  new  title;  Stanley  D. 
Brown,  secretary,  and  A.  V.  Miller, 
treasurer. 

Known  in  Ad  Circles 

The  new  second  vice-president 
widely  known  in  advertising  circles 
throughout  the  country  is  one  of  the 
best  known  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  New  York  City  and  is 
especially  well  known  in  department 
store  and  other  retail  circles. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Herald  Tribune, 
on  Aug.  3,  1936,  he  was  for  one  year 
an  advertising  consultant  with  the 
Hears!  general  management  and  was 
for  two  years  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  Journal- American.  He 
was  local  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  before 
joining  the  Hears!  organization. 

A  graduate  in  the  1923  class  of 
New  York  University,  Mr.  Robinson 
entered  the  financial  business  after 
leaving  college  but  broke  away  in 
1928  to  become  advertising  manager 
of  the  defunct  New  York  Evening 
Graphic.  Subsequently,  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Graphic  Corporation, 
publisher  of  the  Graphic,  and  re¬ 
mained  with  that  organization  imtil 
1931. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  a  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  the  Sales  Elxecutives  Club 
of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  of  New 
York,  Union  League  Club  of  New 
York  and  the  Deep  Dale  Golf  Club. 
He  also  is  chairman  of  the  Organizing 
Committee  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

The  Herald  Tribune  executive  is 
married  and  is  the  father  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  He  makes  his  home  in  Forest 
HUls,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Fly  Favors 
Wire  Monopoly 

A  domestic  telegraph  monopoly  in 
the  U.  S.  is  desirable,  James  Lawrence 
Fly,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  testified  July 
21,  declaring  that  displaced  employes 
of  merged  companies  could  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  government  communications 
services. 

Mr.  Fly  also  suggested,  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  befwe  a  House  sub-com¬ 
mittee,  establishment  of  an  American- 
owned  and  operated  system  of  inter¬ 
national  communications,  partially 
subsidized  if  necessary. 

Merger  of  the  Postal  and  Western 


Union  Telegraph  Companies  should 
be  relatively  easy  now,  Mr.  Fly  said, 
since  employes  displaced  in  the  con¬ 
solidation  could  find  work  in  the 
signal  corps  or  similar  agencies.  “The 
need  of  the  merger  arises,”  he  said, 
“from  the  poor  financial  condition 
of  the  companies,  and  particularly  of 
Postal.” 

Adolph  Shelby  Ochs 
Named  a  Major 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  July  20— 
Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  general  manager 
of  the  Chattanooga  Times,  last  week 
became  the  second  high  official  of  the 
newspaper  to  enter  the  United  States 
Army,  accepting  a  commission  as  major 
in  the  special  service  branch  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Brig.-Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  has  been  in  active 
service  in  the  army  since  Sept,  30, 
1940. 

Succeeding  Maj.  Ochs  as  general 
manager  of  the  Times  is  Charles  McD. 
Puckette,  who  comes  from  New  York 
where  he  was  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Puckette  assumes  the  post  of  acting 
general  manager  with  Maj.  Ochs  tak¬ 
ing  a  leave  of  absence. 

In  leaving,  Maj.  Ochs  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Publishing  Company,  which 
now  publishes  the  Times  and  the 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press.  God¬ 
frey  Nelson,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  vice-president  of  the 
publishing  company  here,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  and  Mr.  Puck¬ 
ette  was  named  to  the  board  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

Maj.  Ochs  was  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  first  World  War  and  served  two 
years  overseas. 

Puckette,  a  native  Tennessean,  be¬ 
gan  newspaper  work  in  1908  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  of  which  he 
v/as  managing  editor  from  1918  to 
1924,  when  he  went  to  the  New  York 
iWes. 

He  became  assistant  to  the  publisher 
in  1932. 

ADMEN  ORGANIZE 

Formulation  of  the  Association  of 
Export  Advertising  Agencies  by  lead¬ 
ing  export  advertising  agencies,  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  collectively  in 
huthering  the  Good  Neighbor  policy 
and  to  assist  American  exporters  and 
trade  associations  in  maintaining  their 
good  will  abroad,  was  announced  this 
week.  Charter  members  include 
G.  M.  Basford  Co.;  Dorland  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.;  Export  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.;  Foreign  Advertising  & 
Service  Bureau,  Inc.;  Gotham  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.;  National  Export  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Inc.;  and  Irwin  Vladi¬ 
mir  Co.  The  association  will  not 
seek  to  replace  individual  activities  of 
the  export  agencies,  but  will  endeavor 
to  aid  both  the  government  and  the 
export  industry,  where  its  combined 
efforts  will  promote  efficiency  and  be 
of  benefit  to  the  advertiser.  Thomas 
M.  Quinn,  president  of  Dorland  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.,  is  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

AGAINST  REP.  HSH 

The  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Eagle- 
1  News,  founded  in  1785  and  Republican 
in  politics  since  the  party  was  formed, 
armounced  July  20  it  would  not  sup¬ 
port  Representative  Hamilton  Fish 
for  renomination  and  re-election. 
The  Eagle-News  supported  Mr.  Fish 
in  eleven  previous  political  cam¬ 
paigns. 


ARMY  NAMES  MUTO 

Washington,  July  23 — ^Frank  P. 
Muto,  veteran  news  photographer,  has 
been  appointed  a  captain  in  the  Army 
Specialist  Corps  and  has  been  assigned 
to  the  War  Department  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations,  pictorial  branch.  A 
native  of  New  York,  Capt.  Muto  cov¬ 
ered  the  Polish  and  Russo-Finn  wars 
for  International  News  Service,  served 
with  the  Hoover  relief  committee  in 
Finland  in  1940,  and  reported  the 
German  invasion  of  Norway  for  the 
London  Express  before  coming  here 
to  work  for  the  War  Department  in 
April,  1941. 

■ 

OWI  Dropping  29 
Former  OGR  Directors 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  22 — Crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
calls  for  elimination  of  offices  of  29 
state  directors  of  the  Office  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  Reports  and  affects  the  jobs 
of  at  least  seven  former  newspaper 
executives  and  reporters. 

The  former  OGR  field  organization 
is  being  realigned  to  come  within  re¬ 
duced  appropriations.  There  will  no 
longer  be  state  directors,  or  state  of¬ 
fices,  as  such.  Of  the  former  60  field 
officers  in  44  states,  29  are  being  dis¬ 
continued;  31  will  be  retained  to  an¬ 
swer  direct  inquiries  regarding  the 
government  and  to  facilitate  public 
contact  with  the  government  agencies. 

Field  offices  of  the  OWI  Public  In¬ 
quiries  Bxmeau  will  be  staffed  when¬ 
ever  possible  by  former  OGR  em¬ 
ployes  who  know  the  government 
thoroughly  and  can  therefore  be  help¬ 
ful  to  persons  seeking  information, 
according  to  Elmer  Davis,  OWI  chief. 

Closing  of  the  OGR  state  offices 
will  eliminate  the  following  state  di¬ 
rectors  with  newspaper  background: 

Don  M.  Lochner,  of  Jack^nville, 
Fla.,  former  publisher  of  the  Clermont 
(Fla.)  Press. 

William  C.  Richards,  of  Michigan, 
former  corre^ndent  with  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Louis  F.  Hutchinson,  of  Indiana; 
William  Sheehan,  of  Connecticut; 
Vernon  C.  Norton,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Oliver  Jenkins,  of  New  Hampshire; 
and  Ray  Olson,  of  Utah,  all  former 
reporters. 

■ 

SAT.  COLOR  COMICS 

The  Chicago  Tribune  inaugurated  a 
new  policy  of  Saturday  color  comics 
July  18,  when  it  reproduced  three  of 
its  outstanding  comic  features.  The 
Garr  Williams,  “Among  Folks  in  His¬ 
tory,”  Carl  Eld’s  “Josie”  and  Frank 
King’s  “Corky”  were  presented  in 
panel  form  4  columns  in  width.  The 
Tribune  plans  to  continue  its  color 
comic  page  as  a  regular  feature.  Hav¬ 
ing  resumed  front  page  color  cartoons 
and  four  color  maps,  the  daily  color 
schedule  is  now  fitted  to  the  new 
deadline  requirements  in  accordance 
with  ODT  delivery  regulations. 

25  YEARS  WITH  DAILY 

Messages  from  the  White  House, 
the  Governor’s  office  in  Michigan  and 
from  contributors  to  his  column, 
“Most  Anything,”  were  among  trib¬ 
utes  to  Charles  Declian  McNamee,  52, 
managing  editor  of  the  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle  on  his  25th  anni¬ 
versary  with  that  daily  July  6.  The 
anniversary  marked  25  years  since  his 
first  few  paragraphs  were  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  column  he  soon  took  over 
and  has  continued  each  day  since. 


26  MILLION  FOR  OFFICE  OF  CENSORSHIP 

WASHINGTON,  July  23 — Congress  has  completed  action  on  the  first  supple¬ 
mental  national  appropriations  bill  for  1943  which  contains  a  $26,500,000 
allocation  for  the  operation  of  the  Office  of  Censorship.  TTie  bill  also  provides 
$28,638,000  for  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 


U.  S.  Indicts  28 
In  Conspiracy 
Against  Gov't. 

Charged  With  Conducting 
Publications  Aimed  at 
Impairing  War  Effort 

Washington,  July  23  —  Attorwj 
General  Biddle  today  announced  ^ 
opening  of  an  sealed  indictment 
turned  by  a  federal  grand  jury  ■ 
the  district  charging  28  persons 
a  nation-wide  conspiracy  against  tk 
government  through  the  use  of  ^ 
printing,  publishing,  distributing  aid 
circulating  of  newspapers,  booh 
magazines,  and  other  documents. 

The  indictment  charges  conspi 
to  interfere  with,  impair  and  influ 
the  loyalty,  morale  and  discipline  d 
military  and  naval  forces;  to  cant 
insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutinj 
and  refusal  of  duty  in  the  annd 
forces,  in  violation  of  U.  S.  statute! 

Vicreck  Named 

Named  among  defendants  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  were  the  following  edit® 
and  publishers  accused  of  conspiracy 

Court  Asher,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Davi: 

J.  Baxter,  San  Francisco;  Prescott  F 
Dennett,  Washington;  Elizabeth  Dill 
ing,  Chicago;  Elmer  J.  Gamer  ani 
James  F.  Gamer,  Wichita,  Kan.;  Wi¬ 
liam  Griffin,  New  York  City;  Williaa 
Dudley  Pelley,  NoblesvUle,  Ini 
Ralph  Townsend,  San  Frands# 
James  C.  True,  Washington  asi 
George  Sylvester  Viereck,  Washinj- 
ton. 

Among  such  publications  employii 
in  the  conspiracy,  the  indictmes 
charges,  were  the  following: 

New  York  Enquirer;  The  Dejertie 
X-Ray;  The  Galilean;  Scribsc" 
Commentator;  Publicity;  The  M 
Call;  Weckruf  Und  Beobachter,  ah 
known  as  the  Free  American;  Arn¬ 
ica  in  Danger;  and  War  Guilt  « 
War  Mongers. 

The  indictment  charges  that  i 
furthering  the  conspiracy  the  defeni 
ants  organized  and  supported,  or  c® 
tributed  financially  to  such  organia- 
tions  as  the  Silver  Shirts,  Ku  Kh 
Klan,  German- American  Bund,  Aae- 
ica  First  Committee,  Citizens  C» 
mittee  to  Keep  America  out  of  W* 
and  make  Europe  Pay  War  Deh 
Committee. 

■ 

STARTS  "AIR  EDITION" 

The  Chicago  Sun  inaugurated  a 
hour-around-the-clock  series  of  n* 
news  programs  this  week.  The  'Af 
Edition  of  the  Sun”  is  headed  by  CiS; 
ton  Utley.  The  schedule  starts 
a  6:30  a.m.  broadcast,  and  is  hou? 
thereafter  on  the  half  hour.  The  s» 
tion  used  is  now  carrying  the  call 
ters  of  WJWC,  formerly  WHIP,  ij 
which  Marshall  Field  III,  owner  of* 
Sun,  recently  bought  an  interest  w 
contract  arrangements  between  • 
two  ventures  is  on  a  paid  commei® 
status.  The  studios  are  atop  the  IW 
News  building  which  houses  bothi* 
Sun  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
m 

K.  C.  JOURNAL  hearing 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  23 — Heaii^ 
of  testimony  in  the  Kansas 
>  nal  bankruptcy  case  will  be 
;  July  28,  Henry  A.  Bundschu,  reR^ 
ordered  today.  He  said  he  still  • 

■  hopeful  of  an  agreement  in  the  ^ 
pended  paper’s  tangled  affairs  butl* 
that  no  further  delay  was  war^J 
P.  B.  Caldwell,  attorney  for 
Schapiro  of  Baltimore,  said  his  ^ 
would  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  ■ 
“reasonable”  proposal  which  gu^ 
teed  adequate  financing  of  public*® 
of  the  paper. 
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CARTOONISTS  DEAL  WITH  POLITICS,  FARM  PRICES  AND  THE  SECOND  FRONT 


— William  Summers  in  Buffalo  Evening  Xcws. 


— Elmer  R.  Messner  in  Kochcster  Times-Vnion. 


^iCasey  Jones 
»pamed  "Mellett's 
^Madhouse" 

Washington  Post  M.  E. 
i  Opposed  Construction  oi 
ie,'i  U.  S.  Information  Building 

The  squat,  two-story  building  that 
jJiBecently  sprung  up  along  Pennsyl- 
ar-wania  Avenue,  between  Fourteenth 
auftnd  Fifteenth 


buckling  the  A.  F.  Jones 
‘■hiJe. 

The  man  who  dubbed  it  “Mellett’s 
Madhouse”  was  Alexander  F.  (Casey) 
ones,  managing  editor  of  the  Wash- 
~gton  Post.  Casey  was  pretty  sore 
the  time.  A  crusader  who  has 
nore  than  once  shattered  the  quiet 
’ng  the  Potomac,  the  Post  m.e.  was 
anipaigning  for  “Conversion  of  Gov- 
^ent.”  This  was  at  a  time  when 
be  automobile  and  other  industries 
l-ere  being  converteil  for  war  pro- 
luction. 

Casey  Jones  argued  in  page-one 
uitorials  that  the  government  itself 
’Jght  to  do  some  converting  so  as  to 
et  on  a  war  basis.  He  struck  at  the 
coordinators”  and  fancy  titled  people 
n  Mrewball  government  jobs;  at  the 
A  and  CCC;  at  the  many  overlap- 
•og  and  feuding  government  agencies, 
c  told  President  Roosevelt  that  there 
'Cre  thousands  of  splendid  govern- 
,^‘^^’^oi'kers  in  Washington,  em- 
'jyed  in  old-line  agencies,  who  could 
c  used  in  the  new  war  agencies. 

the  President  issued  an 
I  these  workers, 

f.p  out  of  his  office  window 

.  K  one  day,  Jones 

®  ouilding  springing  up  near  the 


Commerce  Department  Building. 
Casey  learned  and  shortly  proclaimed 
that  it  was  “the  brain  wave  of  Lowell 
Mellett,  director  of  the  Office  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  Reports.”  It  was  to  be  a 
temporary,  $280,000  building  to  “house 
the  world’s  largest,  most  expensive, 
and  most  useless  information  center.” 
Congress  had  disapproved  it,  but  the 
work  went  ahead. 

Casey  Jones  first  called  it  the  “Great 
Boondoggle.”  Then  he  called  it  “Mel¬ 
lett’s  Madhouse,”  and  so  it  has  re¬ 
mained.  The  Post  editor,  though  he 
lost  the  fight  to  head  off  the  building, 
has  never  changed  his  opinion  that  it 
was  unnecessary. 

“The  picture  of  the  sorely  beset 
businessman  wandering  around  Wash¬ 
ington  trying  to  find  out  where  to 
peddle  his  wares,”  he  wrote,  “is  hooey. 
He  is  kidding  only  Mr.  Lowell  Mel¬ 
lett  and,  in  all  probability,  his  wife.” 

As  far  as  Lowell  Mellett  himself  is 
concerned,  Jones  likes  him  a  lot,  just 
as  most  people  in  Washington  do.* 
Former  Wisconsin  Journalist 

Jones,  gray-haired  with  hawklike 
features,  is  50.  An  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  he  started 
his  newspaper  career  on  the  Madison 
State-Journal  in  1914,  and  one  of  his 
first  reportorial  jobs  was  to  travel 
around  with  the  elder  La  Follette.  In 
1916,  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  bor¬ 
der  troubles,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army, 
but  was  thrown  out  because  of  poor 
vision.  He  then  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Minneapolis  Journal.  When  the 
United  States  went  to  war  with  Ger¬ 
many,  he  managed  to  get  into  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  and  went  over 
with  the  A.E.F.  as  a  stretcher  bearer. 

On  his  return  from  France,  Jones 
joined  the  United  Press  and  for  two 
years,  1919  to  1921,  he  was  night  man¬ 
ager  of  the  U.P.  in  Chicago.  He  was 
city  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
when  Eugene  Meyer,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Post,  brought 
him  to  the  National  Capital  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

DROP  "THIRTY"  DASHES 

Superior,  Wis.,  July  20 — “Thirty” 
dashes,  effective  July  10,  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  Superior  Evening 
Telegram  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Instead,  the  Telegram  is  using  three 
dots  and  a  dash. 


AIDED  BOND  DRIVE 

Featuring  the  U.  S.  flag  in  colors  on 
its  first  page,  the  Twin  City  Sentinel, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  July  15  issued 
its  edition  as  a  special  War  Bond  Edi¬ 
tion  to  tie  in  with  the  local  “Retail¬ 
ers  For  Victory”  drive. 

■ 

Requests  for  Death 
Photo  Plague  Photog 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  20 — On  May 
7  I.  Russell  Sorgi,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  staff  photographer,  made  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  picture  of  a  woman 
in  midair  as  she  plunged  to  death 
from  the  eighth  floor  of  a  downtown 
hotel. 

Everyone  thought  the  picture 
would  make  Sorgi  rich.  It  didn’t. 
Nobody  thought  it  would  make  him 
famous.  In  a  way,  it  did. 

In  the  weeks  since  he  took  the  pic¬ 
ture,  which  made .  Page  1  in  nearly 
all  AP  Wirephoto  papers,  Sorgi  has 
received  considerable  fan  mail,  most¬ 
ly  asking  for  a  copy  and  making  no 
mention  of  payment. 

By  air  mail  from  Mexico  City,  Sorgi 
has  just  received  a  letter  from  Wolf¬ 
gang  Paalen,  editor  of  Dyn,  advising 
that  “your  extraordinary  photo  is  the 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Alice  Paalen 
that  will  appear  in  the  fall  number 
of  Dsm,”  and  could  he  have  a  copy 
to  illustrate  the  poem. 

From  The  Pas,  Manitoba,  a  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Policeman  wrote: 
“This  photo  struck  me  as  most  inter¬ 
esting,  and  I  would  like  very  much  to 
obtain  a  photograph  of  the  body  after 
it  struck  the  street.” 

From  New  Kensington,  Pa.:  “Con¬ 
gratulations.  By  holding  the  picture 
sidewise,  the  legs  form  a  V,  perhaps 
meaning  Victory  for  Death.” 

A  San  Francbcan  “wondered  if  you 
had  thought  of  enlarging  the  picture, 
I  mean  the  portion  of  her  face.  If 
possible,  the  expression  should  prove 
interesting  to  doctors,  etc.” 

There  were  many  others,  among 
them  one  that  really  got  Sorgi  down. 
It  came  from  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  said: 

“I  read  with  great  disgust  the  death 
of  Mary  Margaret  Miller.  This  wo¬ 
man’s  life  could  have  been  saved. 
Where  was  the  fire  net?  This  kind 
of  affair  would  never  have  happened 
in  our  beloved  Canada,  not  so  long 
as  we  have  police  and  firemen.” 


— Charles  Werner  in  Chiear/o  Hun. 

Biddle  Authorizes 
Injunction  Against 
Petrillo  and  Union 

Washington,  July  23  —  Attorney 
General  Biddle  has  authorized  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  an  injunction  tmder  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  to  prevent  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Musicians  and  its  president, 
James  C.  Petrillo  from  banning  em¬ 
ployment  of  its  members  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  transcriptions  and  recordings 
for  radio  and  other  non-private  use. 

It  is  the  Department  of  Justice’s 
position  that  the  ruling  of  the  AFM, 
banning  union  members  from  making 
recordings  and  transcriptions  after 
July  31,  will  adversely  affect  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classes  of  business:  small 
radio  stations  with  no  network  affilia¬ 
tion,  which  would  force  them  out  of 
business;  restaurants,  hotels,  and  small 
dance  halls  depending  on  “juke  boxes” 
for  music  because  of  economic  rea¬ 
sons  they  are  unable  to  employ  live 
talent;  advertising  agencies  using  mu¬ 
sical  transcriptions  for  their  clients; 
musical  motion  pictures  which  are  in 
essence  “mechanical  reproductions  of 
music”;  electrical  transcription  manu¬ 
facturers;  and  radio  networks  which 
depend  upon  electrical  transcriptions 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  both  com¬ 
mercial  and  sustaining  network  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  department  contends  that  small 
radio  stations  serving  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  depend  upon  local 
advertising  serviced  by  means  of 
electrical  transcriptions  and  that  if 
this  service  of  music  is  eliminated  the 
stations  will  be  unable  to  handle  vari¬ 
ous  sustaining  war  programs  essen¬ 
tial  to  maintenance  of  civilian  morale. 
The  department  also  contends  that  the 
AFM  policy  would  place  under  con- 
tiol  of  a  single  union  official  deter¬ 
mination  of  what  music  may  be  played 
at  patriotic  gatherings  where  such 
programs  are  put  on  the  air. 

■ 

TO  AID  MUSICIANS 

The  music  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  will  conduct  a  sem¬ 
inar  in  music  criticism  for  graduate 
students,  and  other  musicians  with 
special  preparation,  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  next  fall. 
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through  to  whatever  agency  can  do  OPA  to  Lower  I 

*  *^*^^‘^  “■  ^  *****^***i^^*  something  about  it.  •*  |  .  t|  • 

*1  “A  paper  that  isn’t  wUling  to  stand  JVlQrKet  JrnCeS 

It  JUiQ  Jr  1JLl^Xl.SJ^^lT  I  JIOR  up  and  fight  for  the  rights  and  the 

*  ****^«  *  tAJa/XiOXX^i  ,  X^X^O  happiness  and  the  health,  the  general  PlllDWOOd 

_  u  1  T»  •  welfare,  of  the  community  which  sup-  \ 

Inquiier  OhlGt  Succumos  to  FneumoniCI  ports  it  isn’t  worth  printing — and  it  Rising  Prices  Threaten  to 

,  .  .  certainly  isn’t  worth  owning.  «  ” 

After  Operation  .  .  .  Won  Recognition  “I  want  the  inquirer  to  be  the  eyes  Break  Ceilings  on  Newspji- 

and  the  voice  and,  if  need  be,  the  good  Woodpulp 

As  Newspaper  Circulation  Genius  hard  fists  of  the  citizens  of  Philadel¬ 

phia  and  Pennsylvania.  If  there  is  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  21— A  r& 
MOSES  L.  ANNEINBERG,  64,  immi-  the  Treasury  Department.  One  ex-  anything  wrong  that  should  be  ulation  establishing  much  lower  prij 
grant  neddler’s  son.  who  became  ception  is  the  Inquirer,  which  was  righted,  the  Inquirer  will  right  it —  than  current  market  rates  for  pi- 

. . .  .  1  SIS  14.  4-U,^  _ J  ___f1S  S.  .  • _  S  S  .1 


Market  Prices  I 
For  Pulpwood  | 

Rising  Prices  Threaten  to 
Break  Ceilings  on  Newspn* 
And  Woodpulp 


publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  purposely  excluded. 


and  it  won’t  stop  until  it  has  seen  the  wood  will  be  issued  soon  by  the  Oib 


and  ruler  of  a  multi-million  dollar  Properties  mortgaged  to  the  Treas-  job  done  and  done  right,  no  matter  of  Price  Administration  in  order; 

.  s  s>  ..  s.  .  •  .  ___i- _ _  iir _ wfirsm  if  Viiirfc _ _ _ _ _ _ 


racing  publications  chain  but  who  ran  ury  include  ranch  lands  in  Wyoming,  whom  it  hurts, 
afoul  of  the  law  in  the  last  years  of  business  locations  in  Chicago,  Milwau-  Born  in  Germany 

his  life,  died  July  20  in  St.  Mary’s  kee  and  New  York  and  the  Long 


horn  It  hurts.  protect  the  price  ceilings  on  the  pri 

Born  in  Germany  ucts  produced  from  it — such  as 

Mr.  Annenberg  was  born  in  the  lit-  ^nd  newsprint — Price  AdmLv 


Hospitai.  Rochester,  Minn.  His  wife  Island  residence  of  the  Annenberg  village  of  Kalwischen,  in  Blast  tator  Leon  Henderson  annourx 
and  eight  children  were  at  the  bed-  family.  This  estate,  formerly  owned  Prussia,  not  far  from  the  Russian  today. 

side  when  the  end  came.  by  George  M.  Cohan,  had  an  orginal  border,  on  Feb.  11,  1878,  the  son  of  a  Prices  for  peeled  spruce  and  otk 

Once  ranked  among  America’s  value  of  upward  of  $1,000,000.  Some  small  farmer  and  store  keeper.  The  species  of  pulpwood,  especially  i 
wealthiest  men,  Mr.  Annenberg  was  weeks  ago  it  was  offered  at  auction,  family  immigrated  to  Chicago  and  his  wood  cut  and  peeled  this  summer: 

n  iTo/loral  -  father  became  a  junk  peddler  on  the  the  New  England  states  and  Michipi 

city’s  South  Side.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  known: 


paroled  on  Jime  3  from  the  Federal 
Penitentiary  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  after 
serving  23  months  of  a  three-yea'r 
sentence  in  the  largest  individual  in¬ 
come  tax  evasion  case  on  record. 

Ill  for  Months 

He  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
months  and  entered  the  Mayo  Clinic 
soon  after  his  release.  Pneumonia  de¬ 
veloped  after  an  abdominal  operation 
on  July  14.  His  condition  had  been 
critical  for  several  days  and  members 
of  his  family  remained  at  his  bedside. 
'  Private  funeral  services  were  held 
for  Mr.  Annenberg  on  July  23  in 
Philadelphia  and  burial  was  in  Mount 
Sinai  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Annenberg’s  brother,  Max  An¬ 
nenberg,  former  circulation  director 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  died  on 
Feb.  7,  1941. 

The  Philadelphia  publisher,  who 
won  wealth  and  recognition  as  a 
newspaper  and  magazine  circulation 
genius,  begcin  his  career  by  hawking 
papers  on  Chicago  streets  and  eventu¬ 
ally  became  the  head  of  a  vast  finan¬ 
cial  empire  embracing  dozens  of  cor- 


L  Annenberg 


city’s  South  Side.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  known: 

Mr.  Annenberg  left  school  early.  He  the  trade  as  the  Lake  States,  k? 
became  a  Western  Union  messenger,  been  steadily  advancing  so  that  a 
then  a  grocery  clerk  and  hack  boy,  cost  to  producers  of  woodpulp  b , 
and  finally  a  street-comer  newsboy,  risen  about  25%.  Prices  per  cord; 
The  Evening  American,  then  con-  peeled  spruce  in  the  Lake  States  h? 
trolled  by  William  ^ndolph  Hearst,  reached  $16.50  and  to  $17  in  New  t- 
made  him  a  subscription  canvasser,  land  states,  according  to  an  invesfe 
In  1904  he  became  circulation  man-  tion  made  by  OPA.  The  current  m 
ager  of  Hearst’s  Examiner,  which  has  represent  a  boost  of  about  $4  per  cc: 
since  discontinued  publication.  over  first  quarter  prices. 

He  left  to  organizeCi  newspaper  dis-  -.  .  „  ?  x  —  m 

tribution  agency  in  Milwau^e  for 

Chicago  newspapers.  The  business  .  ®  advance  in  the  costs  of 
prosj)ered  and  by  1917  he  was  wealthy,  principal  raw  ^  material  has  end» 
His  great  wealth  was  attributed  partly  S^red  the  position  of  the  woodw 
to  real  estate  investments  and  partly  producers  who  cannot  sell  their  pnt 
to  the  device  of  offering  teaspoons  as  uct  for  more  than  the  prices  est» 
circulation  getters.  lished  by  Maximum  Price  Regulaii 

In  1918  the  late  Arthur  Brisbane  No.  114.  Accordingly,  if  the  pis 
bought  three  Milwaukee  newspapers,  of  woodpulp  are  advanced,  the  ceil^ 
merged  them  and  offered  Mr.  Annen-  of  prices  over  newsprint  and  otii 
berg  the  job  of  circulation  manager,  papers  made  from  it  would  be  tlua 
He  accepted,  but  continued  his  own  ened.  Newsprint  prices  are  » 
business  activities  as  well.  Mr.  Bris-  trolled  by  M.  P.  R.  No.  130. 
bane  later  sold  out  to  Hearst  and  Mr.  Some  suppliers  of  pulpwood,  accon 
Annenberg  became  circulation  man-  ing  to  OPA  investigators,  have  bs 


porations  and  employing  thousands  of  but  no  satisfactory  bids  were  received,  ager  of  the  Hearst  newspapers.  He  holding  back  stocks  in  anticipatkt 
persons.  The  Treasury  had  agreed  that  sale  also  was  made  publisher  of  Hearst’s  higher  prices  in  the  future.  Mi 

One  of  the  most  lucrative  and  best  could  be  made  for  $70,000.  The  only  New  York  Daily  Mirror.  pulp  producers,  as  a  result,  havei 

known  of  his  many  racing  enterprises  offer  was  $24,900.  „  .  t  Took  Over  Race  Service  to  contract  for  wood  from  disa 

was  the  now-disbanded  Nation-Wide  Governor  Arthur  H.  Jan^s,  of  During  this  period  Mr.  Annen-  sources  at  increased  costs  in  tm 


Took  Over  Race  Service 

During  this  period  Mr.  Annen- 


was  the  now-disband^  Nation-Wide  Governor  Arthur  H.  Jan^s,  of  During  this  period  Mr.  Annen-  sources  at  increased  costs  in  tm 
News  Service,  a  turf  information  net-  Pennsylvania,  backed  m  the  Guber-  portation.  Fears  that  the  supply 

work  that  served  thousanck  of  book-  natorial  race  by  the  Form,  The  New  York  Morning  Tele-  wood  would  continue  to  diminish! 

makers  fi^ou^out  the  nation.  It  was  "S  SpubUca^^^^^^^  and  the  Nation-Wide  News  also  caused  p«>ducers  to  bid  up  pn 

develop^  under  h^  per^nal  owner-  July  22  The  Republican ^rty^an^  developed  a  num-  in  competition  among  themselves. 

ship,  along  wth  The  Daily  Racing  oassing”  the  Gover-  ber  of  detective  story  magazines,  and  til  the  price  of  wood  no  longer  be 

SraTh  stn^l^d  ^raLTpT-  the  publicafions  Screen  clide.  Us  usual  relaUon  to  its  cost 

JwLZn  ’  ^  theatrical  pub  whatever  wrongs  Guide  and  Click.  In  addi-  A  reduction  of  prices  at  4e  i 

cation-  committed  and  was  again  in  bon  he  took  over  the  Miami  (Fla.)  material  level  is  in  conformity  i 


Telegraph,  sport  and  theatrical  pub 
lication. 

Acquired  Paper  in  1936 


and  Movie  Guide  and  Click.  In  addi-  A  reduction  of  prices  at  the 
tion  he  took  over  the  Miami  (Fla.)  material  level  is  in  conformity  ' 


AUU  K  V,  f  tV,  r  position  to  make  untrammelled  use  of  ^  announced  by  Hen 

Althou^  he  was  publisher  of  other  abilities.”  ^^'Sht.  Mr.  Annenberg  s  interests  when  the  General  Maximum 


newspapers  and  magazines  and  had  Acouisition  of  the  Inquirer  then  in  includ^  the  Massillon  (O.)  Inde-  Regulation  was  issued.  The  roll-b* 
n^erous  other  business  mterests,  he  logth  year  of  uninterrupted  pub-  Pendent  which  he  acquired  in  the  which  it  will  effect,  will  eliminate  I 
discontinued  active  and  financial  di-  .^as  jn  a  sense  the  realization  same  deal  from  Mr.  Knight.  “squeeze”  on  woodpulp  produceni 

r^Uon  (U  all  of  them  when  he  pur-  ^  life-long  ambition  for  Mr.  An-  Mr.  Annenberg  is  survived  by  his  eventually  on  the  manufacturen 
^ased  me  Ii^uirer  on  Aug.  6,  1936,  r  marked  the  first  untram-  wife,  Sadie  Cecelia  Annenberg;  his  newsprint  and  other  papers, 

from  Mme.  Eleanor  Elverson  Pate-  ®  opportunity  that  he  had  son,  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  vice-  a 

,  ,  ,  ,  .  achieved  in  almost  two-score  years  of  president  of  Ae  Inquirer,  and  seven  KWKF  MATT.  RULES 

He  was  at  Ae  j^k  of  his  career  participation  in  the  publishing  niamed  daughters.  Washington  Julv  23— The  War! 

when  he  acquired  the  Inquirer  for  a  „  , ,  .  j  ^  j  ■  Washington,  July  Ihe 

renorted  orice  of  $15  000  000  Three  rn  wnicn  ne  TOuia  give  iree  rein  .  ___  |  ^  partment  has  received  instruca 

vS?^  late?  wmf  the  bwSation  of  ^  the  Inquirer  was  ThiS  Week  CoVer  from  the  Postmaster  General  re? 

yearn  later  came  the  mvMUgau^^  both  vocation  and  avocation.  WinS  Flag  AwOld  ^  “* 


his  finfliicifll  trBnsflctions  dJid  his  svih*  ,  _  ...  . .  _  .x  w  1 1 x”  1 1 1 1 1  .^^wtircu.  ^  ^  ^  i  ii 

sequent  indictment  on  charges  of  ^^bliehlng  Policy  t  postage  by  members  of  J 

evading  $5,548,384  in  taxes,  penalties  Absentee  ownership  was  not  to  his  ^^e  Patriotic  Service  Cross  of  the  armed  forces  on  active  duty.  Thej 

and  interest  on  his  1932  and  1936  in-  liking.  He  reveled  in  the  hour-to-  y-  Fl^  i^ociation  was  presented  mail  privilege  does  not  apply  to 

cf,me.  hour  contacts  with  his  editorial  and  «)  Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  edi-  papers,  m^azines,  and  books;  ofl 

He  pleaded  to  one  count— evasion  business  executives.  He  was  happiest  tor  of  This  Week,  the  Sunday  maga-  paper  clippings,  and  printe^ 

of  $1,216,297  in  1936.  After  his  plea  when  he  was  walking  through  the  zhie  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  mimeographed  matter,  unless  enw 
and  settlement  of  civil  liabilities,  the  building,  stopping  in  the  corridor  or  and  other  newspapers,  at  the  Waldorf-  with  letters  and  forming  only 

prosecution  agreed  to  drop  other  at  a  desk  or  by  a  machine— suggest-  Astoria,  New  York,  July  16  follow-  cidental  feature,  it  was  pointed  otfj 

charges  against  him  and  13  of  19  asso-  ing,  inquiring,  urging.  ing  the  announcement  last  week  that  nrMTrc*  OT  X  TinW 


Washington,  July  23 — The  WarS 
partment  has  received  instru^ 
from  the  Postmaster  General 
ing  the  items  which  may  be  ad 
free  of  postage  by  members  of> 


The  Patriotic  Service  Cross  of  the  armed  forces  on  active  duty.  Thi 


ing.  Inquiring,  urging.  ing  the  announcement  last  week  that 

Within  24  hours  after  he  acquired  bio  magazine  won  the  award  for  its 
the  paper  he  made  it  plain  that  it  was  bag  cover  of  June  28. 


charges  against  him  and  13  of  13  asso-  mg,  mquinng,  urgmg.  lasi  ween  mat  FlFMTTC  CT  X  TinN 

ciates  indicted  with  him.  Within  24  hours  after  he  acquired  bie  magazine  won  the  award  for  its  a  UCdvIXid 

The  Treasury  said  July  21  that  Mr.  the  paper  he  made  it  plain  that  it  was  bag  cover  of  June  28.  Washington,  July  23 — The  Fe^ 

Annenberg  had  paid  some  $3,000,000  to  become  a  vehicle  for  public  service.  _  The  presentation  was  made  by  Wil-  Communications  Commission  hi*' 

of  the  $8,000,000  he  had  agreed  to  sur-  In  his  first  meeting  with  his  editors  he  hem  F.  Seals,  director  of  the  associa-  missed  the  application  of  the 

render  to  the  government  over  a  told  them:  tion,  in  the  presence  of  members  of  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  for* 


seven-year  period  for  the  income  tax 
shortages  for  which  he  was  convicted. 


told  them;  tion,  in  the  presence  of  members  of  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  foil 

“A  newspaper  is  not  living  up  to  This  Week’s  staff,  and  others.  The  thority  to  construct  radio  broadew 
its  real  power  in  a  community  unless  magazine’s  cover,  showing  a  West  facilities.  One  reason  for  the  ^ 


First  and  second  mortgages  on  the  it  DOEIS  something.  If  an  injustice  is  Point  color  guard,  was  taken  from  a  the  Commission  said,  was  becaiu* 
known  properties  of  the  Annenberg  being  practiced  upon  defenseless  photograph  made  by  Robert  Leavitt,  proval  of  the  application  would  te 
family  and  corporations  are  held  by  people,  I  want  the  Inquirer  to  expose  free-lance  photographer.  the  use  of  critical  materials. 


for  JULY  2  5.  1942 
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Editors  Facing  News  Barriers 
In  Right  to  Privacy  Rulings 


Growing  Doctrine  of  Right  of  Individual  to  Be 
Let  Alone  Bars  Intrusion  Into  Private 
Lives  . . .  Decisions  in  10  States 

By  S.  S.  HAHN 

General  Counsel.  The  Scripps  League  of  Newspapers;  and 

ATTORNEY  SAUL  ROSS 

Member  of  the  California  Bor 


1  THE  LAW  of  the  right  to  individual 
privacy  is  of  recent  origin.  Al¬ 
though  ancient  common  law  did  not 
recognize  any  such  right,  this  inno¬ 
vation  has  been  extended  by  Ameri¬ 
can  judges  without  the  authority  of 
legislative  enactments.  It  is  a  legal 
doctrine  of  which  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  must  take  serious  note  be¬ 
cause  a  huge  source  of  news  supply 
will  be  throttled  at  its  source  should 
the  courts  see  fit  to  carry  the  inno¬ 
vation  to  an  extreme. 

The  absence  of  uniformity  in  the 
reasoning  employed  by  the  judges  of 
the  various  jurisdictions  where  this 
right  is  recognized  is  bewildering. 
California  courts  ruled  that  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy  is  a  violation  of 
the  “inalienable  right  to  pursue  hap¬ 
piness  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.” 
On  the  other  hand,  Missouri  courts 
have  held  that  one  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  his  or  her  picture  as  a  prop¬ 
erty  right  of  material  profit,  and  that 
if  the  picture  is  published  without 
consent  the  person  may  sue  for  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  invasion  of  the  right  to 
privacy. 

Origin  of  Doctrine 

Although  the  doctrine  of  the  right 

iof  privacy  is  of  recent  origin,  how 
does  it  fit  into  the  framework  of  social 
rights? 

It  is  only  a  sociological  common¬ 
place  to  state  that,  as  the  mechanisms 
of  society  grow  more  complex,  and 
as  the  reverberations  of  these  grow¬ 
ing  complexities  become  more  far- 
flung,  the  individual  member  of  such 
a  society  becomes  an  increasingly 
more  sensitive  personality.  It  was 
not  too  long  ago  that  all  he  needed 
and  required  was  sustenance  and  sub- 
ence.  Today  he  insists  upon  more 
nd  gets  it. 

And  the  desires  ran  far  ahead  of 
he  implementation  available  for  satis- 
ying  these  desires.  A  major  part  of 
implementation  is,  of  course,  the 
^aw  because  the  law  is  created  to 
protect  the  individual  in  the  pursuit 

fif  these  objectives  and  in  the  reten- 
ion  of  the  fruits  of  such  pursuit. 
Unfortunately,  as  already  indicated, 
here  always  has  been  a  terriffic  lag 
etween  the  creation  of  the  desires 
►nd  the  legal  protection  provided. 
hv«,  men  took  unto  themselves  as 
heir  own  things  such  as  animals,  land, 
^it,  long  before  the  law  said  he 


recency  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  concepts  involved  are  much  more 
difficult  to  comprehend  than  a  blow 
on  the  head  or  a  theft  of  a  horse.  It 
is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  personality  have  telling 
effect  only  as  a  result  of  the  advanced 
methods  of  communication  and  of  the 
new  lurid  means  of  depiction. 

New  Branch  of  Law 

The  latest  development  in  the  law 
pertaining  to  the  protection  of  those 
rights  of  personality  already  described, 
is  that  establishing  the  right  to  indi¬ 
vidual  privacy.  Its  enunciation  as  a 
doctrine  of  law  was  heralded  by  a 
scholarly  article  in  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  in  1890  written  by  the  late 
Honorable  Louis  D.  Brandeis  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Samuel  D.  Warren. 

Before  these  learned  men  explored 
this  new  branch  of  law,  the  courts 
in  several  instances  had  already  an¬ 
nounced  they  would  accord  relief 
where  rights  of  personality  were  vio¬ 
lated.  But  if  they  did  so,  their  theories 
were  old  and  inadequate.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  photographer  took  a  pic¬ 
ture  at  the  request  of  a  subject  and 
then  displayed  it  for  purposes  out¬ 
side  those  for  which  the  request  was 
made,  the  judges  would  say  that  a 
property  right  was  being  disturbed, 
or  a  contractual  agreement  being  vio¬ 
lated.  or  a  trust  being  breached.  The 
concept  of  the  right  to  privacy  was 
never  considered. 

At  a  glance  it  can  be  seen  that 
neither  contract,  property,  nor  trust 
is  involved.  This  is  more  obvious 
in  the  situation  where  a  photograph 
Ls  taken  surreptitiously  and  then  pub¬ 
licized;  here,  the  subject  does  not 
even  know  who  took  the  picture.  And 
this  is  also  evident  in  the  situation 
where  a  person’s  private  affairs  are 
bruited  about  indiscriminately.  There 
is  here  no  property,  contract,  or  trust. 
But  there  is  injury  which  the  law  had 
not  the  tools  with  which  to  effect  re¬ 
dress. 

The  right  to  privacy  is  the  answer 
which  Justice  Brandeis  suggested  and 
is  the  tool  which  the  courts  are  now 
adding  to  their  kit. 

Dafialtloi  of  Right 

The  first  question  is.  of  course, 
"What  is  the  right  of  privacy?”  Briefly, 
it  is  the  right  of  the  individual  "to 
be  let  alone.”  A  person  has  a  right 


to  be  more  circumspect.  Unauthorized 
taking  of  photographs,  surreptitious 
listening  in  on  conversations,  entering 
private  gatherings  uninvited  must  be 
exercised  judiciously. 

In  the  second  place,  unauthorized 
exposures  by  printed  word  or  picture 
of  the  private  lives  of  persons  and 
their  private  doings  are  no  longer 
permissible  in  localities  where  the 
right  to  privacy  is  recognized.  This 
is  vary  poignantly  illustrated  by  a 
newspaper  story  concerning  a  damage 
suit  brought  by  a  prominent  woman 
who  had  many  years  before  been  a 
woman  of  easy  virtue.  The  court  files 
recorded  the  unsavory  incidents  of  her 
past.  But  she  had  changed  her  mode 
of  life,  married,  and  assumed  a  re¬ 
spected  position  in  society.  The  de¬ 
fendant  publicized  the  story  of  the 
woman’s  early  life.  The  decision  was 
that  this  constituted  an  encroachment 
on  her  right  to  privacy. 

Private  Letters  Affected 

Similarly,  the  publication  of  pri¬ 
vate  letters,  and  of  photographs,  and 
of  conversations  without  permission 
or  authorization  are  taboo  in  all  of 
the  states  where  the  right  to  privacy 
can  be  invoked  in  the  courts. 

Just  as  in  the  past  a  technique  had 
to  be  developed  to  avoid  collision 
with  the  law  of  libel,  so  now  a 
formula  will  have  to  be  adopted  to 
avoid  violations  of  an  individual’s 
right  to  privacy.  Editors  already  have 
learned  pretty  well  how  to  discrim¬ 
inate  between  what  is  libelous  and 
what  is  not.  New  rules  of  thumb 
have  to  be  set  out  to  enable  editors 
to  discriminate  between  what  violates 
privacy  and  what  does  not. 

Several  important  observations  must 
be  made.  In  the  law  of  libel  and 
slander,  truth  is  a  defense.  To  avoid 
lawsuits  for  libel,  editors  need  only 
have  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
written.  In  the  law  of  privacy,  on 
the  other  hand,  truth  is  no  defense. 
The  case  of  the  woman  already  men¬ 
tioned  involved  nothing  but  the  truth; 
in  fact,  most  of  the  incidents  of  her 
life  were  a  matter  of  court  record. 

Secondly,  lack  of  malice  is  no  de¬ 
fense.  The  fact  that  no  harm  was 
intended  or  that  there  was  no  pre¬ 
conceived  purpose  to  violate  anybody’s 
privacy,  is  no  legal  excrise.  In  con¬ 
sidering  the  intrusion  upon  the  right 


uld  and  long  before  the  law  aided  to  keep  his  life  and  his  activities  free  privacy,  t^  question  of  malice  is 


to  maintain  his  possessory  rights,  from  intrusion.  He  has  a  right  to 
he  result  that  ultimately  followed  keep  his  life,  and  his  activities  free 
the  tremendous  body  of  legal  rights  from  unwarranted  publicity.  And, 


piiown  as  the  law  of  property, 
Pereonal  rights  —  those  protecting 
individual  from  injuries  to  his 
fc.-sonality  —  because  they  are  ref¬ 
able  principally  to  things  men- 
and  spiritual  have  been  given 
^bstantial  legal  recognition  only 
more  recent  times.  The  old- 
of  these  rights  is  the  result 


finally,  he  has  a  right  to  keep  his  life 
and  activities  free  from  commercial¬ 
ized  use  by  publications. 

In  the  jurisdiction  where  these  rights 
are  recognized,  it  is  obvious  that  jour¬ 
nalists  must  take  heed.  Editors  must 
face  the  fact  that  a  strict  enforcement 
of  these  rights  will  cut  off  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  source  of  copy.  In  the  first 


immaterial.  Personal  ill  will  or  sin¬ 
ister  intent  are  not  ingredients  of 
this  offense. 

When,  then,  may  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lish  items  in  the  situations  already 
discussed  without  violating  the  law 
of  privacy? 

liie  most  effective  safeguard  is  con¬ 
sent.  The  subject’s  willingness  that 
facts  be  published  which  otherwise 
might  violate  his  rights  to  privacy, 
immediately  siispends  his  rights.  Con- 


witnesses  or  writing  is  a  complete 
defense. 

In  the  next  place,  should  the  in¬ 
dividual  himself  have  published  the 
facts,  there  no  longer  is  any  privacy 
to  violate;  consequently  a  lawsuit 
under  such  circumstances  must  nec- 
essarly  fail. 

But  consent  or  self-instigated  pub¬ 
lication  is  not  always  present  or  ob¬ 
tainable.  The  difficult  problem  is  to 
determine  when,  if  at  all,  the  private 
life  of  an  individual  is  legitimately 
the  subject  of  public  exposure. 

A  so-called  “public  figure”  by  dedi¬ 
cating  himself  to  the  public  waives 
his  right  of  privacy.  A  candidate  for 
public  office,  for  example,  cannot  ex-  • 
pect  to  have  the  same  protection  ac¬ 
corded  the  retired,  self-contained 
individual  who  sits  by  his  fireside  in 
solitude  and  privacy,  screened  from 
public  observation.  “Public  figures” 
who  deliberately  place  themselves 
before  the  public  eye  by  that  very  fact 
become  the  subject  of  public  scrutiny 
and  criticism.  To  the  extent  that 
events  in  their  private  lives  affect 
the  judgment  of  the  public  as  to 
their  fitness  and  qualifications,  the 
newspaper  may  go  ahead  and  afford 
their  readers  information.  But  cau¬ 
tion  must  be  exercised.  The  expos¬ 
ures  made  must  have  a  reasonable 
relation  to  the  qualifications  sought 
to  be  imposed. 

Decisions  in  10  States 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  privacy  is  of  very  recent  legal 
origin.  Most  of  the  states  have  not 
as  yet  declared  themselves  as  to  what 
position  should  be  taken  in  respect 
to  the  rights  of  privacy.  And  those 
courts  that  have,  have  not  made  clear 
what  limitations  are  to  be  placed  on 
these  rights. 

In  New  York  these  rights  have  been 
given  some  solidarity  by  statute.  The 
statute  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
use  a  living  person’s  name  or  picture 
for  trade  advertising  uses  without 
the  consent  of  such  person,  and  creates 
a  right  to  recover  money  damage  for 
such  use,  and  to  procure  an  injunction 
to  prevent  such  use.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  right  of  privacy  is  much 
broader  than  the  field  embraced  by 
the  New  York  statute. 

Ten  states  by  judicial  decision  have 
declared  the  right  to  privacy  to  be 
fundamental.  Four  states  have  indi¬ 
cated  their  refusal  to  accept  this  doc¬ 
trine. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  some 
states  will  continue  to  decline  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vacy  for  sometime  to  come;  there¬ 
fore;  it  is  advisable  that  newspapers 
in  states  which  are  still  silent  on  the 
matter  take  proper  precaution  in  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  the  subject  of  a  test 
case.  Whatever  an  editor  publishes, 
he  does  so  at  his  peril.  If  the  printed 
matter  is  libelous,  the  plaintiff  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  money  judgment  for  injury 
to  reputation;  if  it  is  an  unwarranted 
invasion  of  a  person’s  right  to  privacy, 
the  aggrieved  party  is  entitled  to 
damages  for  injury  to  feelings. 

■ 

GREELEY  CONTEST 

Albert  L.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Des 
Plaines  Valley  News,  Argo,  Ill.,  took 
first  prize  in  the  Herrick  Contest  for 
the  best  editorial  written  on  Horace 
Greeley.  The  competition  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  John  P.  Herrick,  Clean,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Hall’s  editorial,  entitled  “Horace 
Greeley,  Uncompromising  Individual¬ 
ist,”  was  published  in  his  paper  on 
April  17,  1942.  First  prize  was  $35. 
Second  prize  went  to  R.  A.  Nehls, 
Publisher,  Monona  (la.)  Leader.  Third 
place  was  won  by  Lucille  Gale,  for  a 
guest  editorial  written  for  the  Livings- 


the  law  of  libel  and  slander,  niis  place,  reportorial  methods  will  have  sent  made  orally  in  the  presence  of  ton  County  Press,  Howell,  Mich 
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Drug 


Store  Has 
Run  Daily  Ads 
For  22  Years 


TEN  YEARS^A&D  TODAYS 


Dr.  C.  A.  Boice  was 
pointed  a  member  of 
state  board  of  health. 


ap- 

the 


G.  M.  HUBBARD  RETIRES 

G.  Munro  Hubbard  has  retired  as 
president  and  a  director  of  Doremus 
&  Co.,  but  is  continuing  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  consultant  in  the  advertising 


N.  Y.  Telephone  Co. 
Launches  Ad  Drive 


The  New  York  Telephone  Company 
July  20  launched  a  large-scale  news- 


and  public  relations  business,  making  paper  advertising  campaign  utilizing 


Washington,  Iowa, 
Pharmacist,  a  Firm 
Believer  in  Consistency 
By  RAY  M.  THOMPSON 


IF  YOU  WANT  HE.^LTHY 
CHICKS?  FEED  KORUM.  WE 
HAVE  IT  IN  AliL  THE  SIZES. 


Ever  since  the  first  enterprising 
cave  man  scratched  on  a  flat  rock  that 
he  could  make  better  saber-toothed 
tiger  togas,  advertising  men  have  pa¬ 
tiently  preached  Consistency. 

But,  if  clergymen  had  as  many  back¬ 
sliders  from  grace  as  advertising 
media  and  men  have  backsliders  from 
this  fundamental  principle,  religion 
would  be  in  a  sorry  state. 

Few  advertisers,  large  or  small, 
have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  ad¬ 
vertise  regularly  through  good  times 
and  bad,  war  or  peace,  reverses  or 
successes — through  Hell  and  high 
water. 

22  Years  of  Adverfisinq 

Therefore,  when  an  example  of  a 
consistent,  concrete  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  carried  on  daily  for  22  years 
without  interruption  is  discovered 
modestly  hiding  in  a  little  Iowa  town, 
it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  those  sporadic  spenders  who  try  to 
make  advertising  do  a  full  time  job 
on  a  part  time  schedule. 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  in  1920  (and 
you'll  remember  that  was  a  Depres¬ 
sion  year)  George  L.  McDaniel  bought 
himself  a  drug  store  in  Washington, 
Iowa.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in 
the  transaction.  He  was  a  registered 
pharmacist  who  wanted  his  own  busi¬ 
ness;  after  buying  the  store  he  was 
practically  brcAe;  and  he  possessed 
plenty  of  ambition.  These,  plus  a  cer¬ 
tain  idea  he  had,  represent^  his  total 
assets  at  the  time. 

I  said  he  had  an  idea.  Well,  when 
he  went  into  the  retail  drug  business 
for  himself  he  decided  he  wanted 
something  different  in  advertising, 
something  off  the  beaten  path  of  the 
conventional  price  and  item  ads  fea¬ 
turing  a  toothpaste  one  cent  sale  and 
such.  He  wanted  something  in  adver¬ 
tising  that  would  become  a  local  in¬ 
stitution  because  of  its  reader  value. 

So,  on  opening  day  he  created  and 
started  the  tyrpe  of  advertisement  il¬ 
lustrated  here.  One  similar  in  style 
has  run  every  weekday  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Journal  steadily  for 
22  years — through  depressions  and 
booms,  through  droughts  and  floods, 
and  through  fire — yes.  through  a  fire 
that  burned  his  original  store  to  the 
ground. 

Local  News  Interest 


his  headquarters  at  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  July  22  by  William  H.  Long, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Long,  who  has  been  chairman  of  the 
company  since  1932,  will  continue  as 
chief  executive  officer  of  Doremus. 
The  other  officers  will  remain  as  here¬ 
tofore. 


No  top  on  hogs. 

Weather,  cold  today  and 
tonight  with  heavy  frost. 


Spend  $15,000  on  Ads 
For  Golf  Tournament 


different  local  well  known  established 
citizen  or  family  practically  every  day. 

Once  a  week  he  also  runs  a  larger 
conventional  sale  ad  with  prices  and 
items,  but  his  prescription  for  keep¬ 
ing  his  business  healthy  is  his  regular 
single  column  dose  taken  daily  which 
nothing  can  swerve  from  its  regular, 
uninterrupted  schedule. 


Campcdgns  and  Accounts 


McDaniel’s  daily  ad  does  not  depend 
on  its  size  for  its  attention  value  or 
pulling  power.  No,  its  effectiveness 
lies  in  its  two  fundamental  features — 
its  local  news  interest  and  its  per¬ 
petual  persistency. 

Iowa  is  the  state  of  tall  corn  and 
porkers.  The  daily  quotation  on  hogs 
is  a  part  of  the  regular  news  of  Iowa 
papers  and  is  of  absorbing  interest  to 
all  lowans.  But  in  and  around  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  citizens  don’t  seem  to  re¬ 
alize  it  is  a  feature  of  the  paper.  Mc¬ 
Daniel  has  stolen  the  play.  You  can 
hear  men  say,  “I  see  McDaniel  quotes 
$13.75  top  t<^y  on  hogs.” 

To  this  he  adds  the  weather  report 
and  his  “Ten  Years  Ago  Today”  item 
which  brings  into  the  limelight  some 


HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX  plans 
to  launch  an  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  at  Army  and  Navy  bases,  posts 
and  service  schools,  beginning  Sept. 
15.  The  unique  advertising  copy  will 
not  be  used  in  newspapers  published 
near  military  camps,  as  previously  an¬ 
nounced  in  another  advertising  jour¬ 
nal. 

The  advertising  account  of  Win¬ 
chester  Repeating  Arms  Company, 
division  of  Western  Cartridge  Co., 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  placed 
with  the  D’Arcy  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  through  their  New  York  ofiice. 
The  new  agency  will  handle  the  entire 
Winchester  account  both  on  guns  and 
ammunition  and  on  flashlights  and 
batteries.  J.  T.  Irvine  will  act  as  the 
contact  man. 

In  an  attempt  to  revolutionize  medi¬ 
cal  preparation  copy  and  eliminate 
“messy  advertising,”  previously  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
on  athlete’s  foot,  eczema  and  psoriasis 
copy,  the  S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  developed  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  its  client.  The  Croydon 
Laboratories,  Philadelphia,  to  run  in 
test  consumer  markets,  starting  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  The  campaign  will 
also  take  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  agency  objects 
to  the  usual  appeal  for  this  type  of 
product,  and  copy  portrays  clear  char¬ 
acters  of  face,  hands,  legs  and  feet, 
with  perfect  skin  illustrations. 

Carter  Products,  Inc.,  makers  of 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills,  announces 
the  appointment  effective  Aug.  1  of 
Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  to 
handle  the  advertising  in  all  media  of 
this  product. 


Chicago,  July  21 — A  new  wrinkle 
in  newspaper  advertising  is  the  back¬ 
bone  to  a  successful  golf  tournament 
according  to  the  schedule  of  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  Tam  O’Shanter  National 
Open.  Six  full  pages  in  each  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  dailies  have  been  taken,  with 
four  teaser  ads  leading  up  to  the 
splash. 

The  tournament  is  for  the  benefit 
of  Army  Emergency  Relief,  and  has 
brought  out  all  the  top  flight  golfers 
in  the  country.  A  purse  of  $15,000 
total  is  hung  up  for  the  week,  July 
20-26. 

An  additional  $15,000  makes  up  the 
advertising  budget;  $12,000  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  ^,000  to  radio 
and  car  cards.  This  is  the  largest 
budget  for  a  golf  meet,  according  to 
officials.  George  S.  May,  president  of 
the  Tam  O’Shanter  Country  Club,  is 
an  active  business  executive  and  puts 
his  knowledge  of  the  business  world 
to  use  in  this  sports  event.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  $10,000  has  been  pledged  by 
Mr.  May  to  the  Army  fund. 

Hie  admission  fee  to  the  public  is 
$1  and  it  is  expected  that  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  people  will  make  up 
the  gallery  total  to  watch  the  “who’s 
who”  in  golfdom. 


every  daily  and  weekly  on  its  list  of 
more  than  460  papers  to  stress  upon  1 
people  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  ■ 
telephone  lines  to  Washington  clear 
for  calls  essential  to  the  war  effort 

Copy,  which  ranges  from  1,000  lines 
in  the  large  metropolitan  areas  to 
small  two-column  ads  in  rural  zones, 
asks  readers  not  to  make  long  dis¬ 
tance  calls  to  war  centers  unless  the 
need  is  urgent.  It  lists  Washington, 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
Dallas,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Kansas 
City,  Louisville,  Minneapolis  New  Or- 
leans,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  St.  Louis  as  “war  activity 
centers”  to  which  calls  should  not  be 
made  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and 
if  so,  to  be  made  during  least-busy 
hours  and  then  only  briefly. 

The  campaign  is  scheduled  to  run 
for  30  days,  according  to  P.  F.  Carl 
Jr.,  assistant  vice-president  of  the 
company.  He  said  every  paper  on  the 
list  will  get  at  least  one  ad,  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  for  additional  ads  in  any 
area  being  the  results  achieved.  The 
drive  broke  in  New  York  with  large 
1,000-line  space  in  a.m.  papers.  Met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  will  run  copy  twice 
a  week,  Mr.  Carl  said.  BBMO 
handled  the  copy  in  New  York  ydiile 
the  company  places  the  ads  outside  "j 
of  that  area,  he  said.  ] 


Store-Wide  Soles 
To  Be  Curtailed 


Weldon  Heads 
Chi.  Ad  Committee 


CAMEL  ADS  PLACED 

The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Company  took 
large  space  in  more  than  1,000  news¬ 
papers  last  week  to  advertise  its 
“Camel  Caravan”  service  camps  pro¬ 
motion.  Copy  was  featured  in  1,200- 
line  space.  William  Esty  &  Co.,  which 
placed  the  copy,  said  it  did  not  know 
whether  there  would  be  additional 
space  utilized  for  similar  promotion 
in  the  future. 


Theodore  T.  Weldon  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  bureau  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  for  the  war  bond 
drive  in  Illinois  during  the  last  half 
of  1942.  He  succeeds  James  Aubrey 
of  Aubrey,  Moore  &  Wallace,  Inc.,  who 
has  head^  the  bureau  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  agency,  work¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  other  Chicago 
agencies,  who  are  donating  their  ser¬ 
vices,  has  developed  a  series  of  full- 
page  newspaper  ads  which  have  been 
exceedingly  helpful  in  promoting  the 
payroll  deduction  plan  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  war  bonds.  The  bureau 
plans  to  continue  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  program  and  is  now  seeking 
additional  funds  to  carry  on  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

To  date,  the  ads  have  been  paid  for 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  from  firms 
already  enrolled  in  the  payroll  de¬ 
duction  plan  for  stamp  and  bond  pur¬ 
chases.  The  newspaper  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  proved  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  stimulating  sales, 
Mr.  Weldon  said.  Chicago  newspa- 
papers  are  donating  one-sixth  of  the 
space  and  the  advertising  agency 
commission  is  waived.  In  addition, 
mats  of  the  pages  have  been  furnished 
to  Illinois  downstate  dailies,  who  have 
published  the  ads  under  local  spon¬ 
sorship. 


With  the  exception  of  anniversarj 
and  clearance  sales,  most  stores  are  is 
favor  of  curtailment  of  big  store-wide 
promotions,  according  to  a  250  stoR 
survey  made  by  the  sales  prMnotion 
division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  the  results  of 
which  were  made  public  July  22. 

The  trend  toward  fewer  sales  was 
held  to  reflect  a  combination  of  fac¬ 
tors,  including  prospective  merdun- 
dise  shortages  and  the  government 
attitude  as  indicated  by  credit,  price 
and  possible  inventory  regulationi 

Merchants,  it  was  stated,  seem  to 
regard  the  store-wide  sales  as  un¬ 
sound  retail  practice  at  the  moment 
and  incline  to  the  belief  ^at  well¬ 
spaced  departmental  price  specials 
could  be  used  effectively  to  take  tl* 
place  of  the  big  events.  With  respect 
to  anniversary  sales,  67%  of  the  store 
queried  indicated  that  they  plan  tbe 
continuance  of  these  events,  while  the 
remainder,  33  per  cent,  int«id  to 
abandon  them. 

Some  retailers,  according  to  the  sur¬ 
vey,  hope  to  continue  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  heretofore,  featuring 
merchandise  from  all  departments  at 
reduced  prices,  while  others  evidently 
plan  to  concentrate  on  fewer  ite® 
putting  more  emphasis  on  quali^ 
durability  and  the  “editorial”  type® 
promotion  than  on  price  appeal. 


BLUEBERRY  ADS 

Members  of  the  Michigan  Blue¬ 
berry  Growers  Association  are  cco 
tributing  voluntarily  2%%  of  th** 
gross  sales  this  season  to  a  nationa 
advertising  fund.  The  advertising  * 
currently  appearing  in  leading  news' 
papers  in  the  Middle  West.  All  bl®^ 
berries  are  sold  through  a  cen^ 
sales  agency  which  deducts  the  » 
vertising  assessment  and  turns  »* 
money  over  to  the  National  Blu*" 
berry  Cooperative  Association,  ts 
tional  headquarters.  New  Lisbon,  N.l 
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$2,000^)00 

Salvage  Campaign 
I  Gets  Under  Way 

First  Ads  Appear  in  Dailies 
July  20  .  .  .  Weekly  Ads 
To  Run  in  August 

The  nation-wide  advertising  cam- 
f  paign,  designed  to  help  stimulate  the 
flow  of  scrap  metal  into  war  produc- 
^  tion,  was  launched  Monday  through 
newspaper  advertisements  in  every 
state. 

Final  details  of  the  campaign  were 
approved  July  17,  and  made  public  by 


An  Emergency  Statement 
;  to  the  People  of  the  United  States 


m 


TU  opening  ad  in  the  salvaga  campaign 
which  appeared  in  1792  daily  newspapers. 

Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Chief  of  the 
Conservation  Division,  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board. 

In  addition  to  newspaper  appeals, 
advertisements  are  to  be  carried  by 
weekly  papers,  farm  press,  trade 
papers,  magazines  and  the  radio. 

Mr.  Rosenwald’s  approval  followed 
oorrference  with  members  of  the 
American  Industries’  Salvage  Com- 
sponsors  of  the  $2,000,000  cam¬ 
paign.  The  committee,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  American  industry, 
was  organized  by  the  industries  con- 
<»ned  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Con- 
senration  Division.  The  committee 
'■abed  the  fund  to  finance  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  is  responsible  for  the  selec- 
tion  of  the  advertising  and  publicity 
mediums  used. 

“This  campaign,”  said  Mr.  Rosen- 
^d,  “was  undertaken  by  a  group  of 
w  nation’s  leading  industries,  at  the 
■^^rrest  of  the  Conservation  Division 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  and  is 
integrated  with  the  War  Pro- 
Board’s  new  National  Salvage 
TTie  committee  includes 
^mber  companies  of  the  American 
“on  and  Steel  Institute,  which  is  con- 
cemed  with  assuring  a  continual  flow 
of  scrap  metal  into  its  plants,  but  is 
^  using  its  ads  to  stimulate  the  flow 
®  oier  needed  materials.  The  im- 
"*diate  response  of  industry  in  set- 
'®8  up  machinery  for  the  campaign 
particularly  gratifying,  in  so  far 
It  helped  us  to  clear  the  tracks  for 
all-out  drive  to  bring  in  the  scrap.” 
Robert  W.  Wolcott,  president  of 
Steel  Company,  is  chairman 
®  fhe  Salvage  Committee. 

Other  members  of  the  administra- 
^"'“oittee  directing  the  nation- 
$2,000,000  campaign  are:  Charles 
•  Hook,  president  of  the  American 


Rolling  Mill  Company,  vice-chair¬ 
man;  R.  S.  Wilson,  representing  Rub¬ 
ber  Manufacturers  Association;  and 
O.  E.  Mount,  representing  Steel 
Founders’  Society  of  America. 

The  work  of  the  committee,  backing 
up  the  broad  advertising  program,  will 
be  two-fold:  one,  to  reach  every 
manufacturing  and  business  Arm  in 
the  nation  to  impress  upon  them  the 
absolute  necessity  of  getting  their 
scrap  on  the  way  to  the  production 
line;  and,  two,  to  get  business  men 
cooperating  with  the  local  salvage 
committees  of  WPB  already  set  up 
in  12,000  communities. 

According  to  McCann-Erickson, 
agency  handling  the  advertising,  1,792 
dailies  will  be  used  with  the  first  ad 
breaking  Monday  July  20  in  full  page 
size.  Smaller  size  was  used  in  some 
localities.  The  second  dailies  ad  is 
to  appear  in  1,250  lines  on  July  27 
with  the  third  of  600  lines  placed  for 
July  30  and  the  fourth  of  seven  full 
columns  for  Aug.  3.  All  the  dailies 
ads  feature  scrap  iron  and  steel  ex¬ 
cept  the  third  which  concentrates  on 
tin  and  tin  cans. 

The  9,280  weeklies  on  the  list  are 
to  receive  two  ads  of  44  inches  to  run 
Aug.  2  and  9.  All  newspaper  ads 
carry  space  for  insertion  of  the  local 
salvage  committee  telephone  number. 

Magazine  ads  start  July  25  in  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  Life  and  Collier’s 
in  double  truck  space  with  full  pages 
appearing  once  in  August  and  once 
in  September.  Forty-four  farm  pub¬ 
lications  will  carry  ads  in  July,  Aug- 
use  and  September  and  October  issues. 

Fifty-three  news  weeklies  and  in¬ 
dustrial  trade  papers  will  carry  ads 
August  through  October  and  213  radio 
stations  will  carry  a  campaign  of  one- 
minute  spot  announcements  run  as 
many  as  five  times  a  day  from  July 
13  to  July  25. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

L.  M.  MASIUS,  head  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  New  York,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  major  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  has  left  for  active 
service.  EImerson  Foote  becomes  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  in  charge  of 
New  York  operations. 

Charles  D.  Truman,  former  account 
executive  with  the  MacLaren  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tanglefoot  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Charles  J.  Shower,  for  four  years 
an  account  executive,  of  Charles  M. 
Gray  &  Associates,  Detroit,  is  now 
vice-president.  Spencer  Vanderbilt 
joins  the  agency  as  a  member  of  the 
creative  department.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  Detroit  office  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Mrs.  Wanda  Z. 
Reid  advances  to  the  post  of  produc¬ 
tion  manager  and  Robert  L.  Chope, 
formerly  production  manager,  be¬ 
comes  an  assistant  account  executive. 

Miss  Emily  U.  Miller,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Bryan  &  Bryan,  advertising 
agency  at  Shreveport,  La.,  reported 
July  21  for  induction  by  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary  Army  Corps  at  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

D.  Herbert  Dye,  formerly  art  direc¬ 
tor  for  Muirson  Label  Co.,  has  been 
made  art  director  of  the  Copley  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Boston.  Dye  re¬ 
places  Howard  J.  Burnham  now  with 
the  armed  forces. 


Fred  Williasis,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  Nash  Motor 
Co.,  and  recently  a  member  of  the 
War  Production  Board  Conservation 
Division,  has  been  named  midwestem 
representative  for  Mademoiselle  mag¬ 
azine.  He  was  at  one  time  an  account 
executive  at  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  De¬ 
troit. 

William  G.  Werner,  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  division,  Procter  &  Gamble, 
announces  appointment  of  William  M. 
Ramsey  to  new  position  of  director  of 
radio. 

Robert  Freeman,  art  director  in  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas, 
and  Norman  Morrell,  manager  of  the 
agency’s  Hollywood  office,  were  named 
vice-presidents  of  the  firm  last  week 
according  to  a  joint  statement  by  Al¬ 
bert  D.  Lasker,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Don  Belding,  executive  vice-pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles 
office. 

Guy  Richards,  who  joined  Compton 
Advertising,  Inc.  in  1935  as  an  exec¬ 
utive  in  the  media  department,  has 
been  elected  a  vice-president. 

Allen  M.  Whitlock,  account  exec¬ 
utive  for  Marschalk  and  Pratt  agency. 
New  York,  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Reserve  to  active  duty.  Lt.  Whit¬ 
lock  will  serve  as  a  Public  Relations 
Officer  at  the  West  Coast  Air  Force 
Training  Center,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Chester  T.  Birch,  formerly  of  Sher¬ 
man  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  has  joined  Pedler 
&  Ryan  as  an  account  executive. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Runs  Ads 
On  Air  Redd  Goods 

Keeping  pace  with  the  blackouts, 
dimouts,  and  various  air  raid  drills 
that  have  become  part  of  New  York 
life,  the  New  York  Times  ran  a  spe¬ 
cial  department  in  a  recent  issue, 
devoted  exclusively  to  advertisements 
of  air  raid  equipment. 

Ads  were  sold  on  a  one-time  basis, 
but  the  section  will  run  again  in  the 
July  21  issue.  The  ads  were  sold  by 
the  real  estate  department. 

Among  the  items  offered  for  sale 
in  the  special  section  were  steel  hel¬ 
mets,  ffre-ffghting  pumps,  asbestos 
gloves  and  blankets,  portable  air  raid 
sirens,  blackout  curtains,  and  special 
hearing  aids  for  the  deaf.  There  were 
17  ads  in  all,  totaling  approximately 
1,000  lines. 

Plan  $200,000 
Cheese  Ad  Campaign 

“Serve  Cheese  and  Serve  the  Nation” 
has  been  chosen  as  the  slogan  for  a 
$200,000  nation-wide  campaign,  using 
newspapers  and  radio,  which  will  cul¬ 
minate  in  national  observance  of 
“Cheese  Week  for  All  America,”  Aug. 
22  to  29. 

The  program  was  announced  in  Chi¬ 
cago  July  17  by  a  dairy  industry  com¬ 
mittee  including  Owen  M.  Richards, 
general  manager  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association,  George  L.  Mooney, 
secretary  of  the  National  Cheese  In¬ 
stitute,  Ralph  E.  Armon,  director  of 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Bryce  Landt,  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Industries  As¬ 
sociation. 

Large-space  newspaper  copy  is 
scheduled  for  61  papers  in  49  cities. 
More  than  half  of  the  fund,  however, 
is  allotted  to  radio  time,  through  sev¬ 
eral  manufacturers  devoting  their  reg¬ 
ular  programs  to  industry  promotion 


of  cheese  for  three  to  four  weeks, 
without  brand  mention.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  Chicago,  has 
been  selected  as  the  agency  to  handle 
the  advertising  and  publicity  promo¬ 
tion. 

From  a  threatened  cheese  shortage 
in  the  spring  of  1941,  when  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  lend-lease  require¬ 
ments  of  the  British  could  be  met, 
the  dairy  industry  has  responded  to 
a  government  appeal  for  a  50%  in¬ 
crease  in  production  so  effectively 
that  there  Is  now  an  abundance  for 
greater  domestic  consumption  as  well 
as  war  needs,  according  to  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wickard. 

Purpose  of  the  advertising  campaign 
in  August  is  to  carry  the  good  news 
to  America,  stressing  the  importance 
of  maintaining  present  production 
levels  of  cheese,  the  committee  stated, 
in  view  of  the  value  of  this  food  re¬ 
source  to  the  war  effort. 

■ 

Newspapers  Included 
In  Dairy  Campaign 

America’s  eyes  from  coast  to  coast 
are  to  be  focused  on  the  flavor  and 
nutritional  goodness  of  dairy  foods. 
This  was  assured  when  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association  this  last  week  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  $500,000 
nation-wide  cooperative  dairy  product 
campaign.  Lord  &  Thomas  is  the 
agency. 

Through  color  pages  in  five  of  the 
outstanding  national  magazines  begin¬ 
ning  in  September  supplemented  with 
outdoor  advertising  and  intensified 
point-of-sale  merchandising,  butter, 
cheese,  fluid  and  evaporated  milk  and 
ice  cream  will  be  paraded  and  pro¬ 
moted  across  the  coimtry. 

Farm  groups  through  the  ADA  have 
made  available  approximately  $30,000 
in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Cheese  Institute  for  immediate  sup¬ 
port  of  the  nation-wide  cheese  pro¬ 
motion  designed  to  get  under  way 
the  end  of  July  and  extending  over  a 
period  of  8  weeks. 

Newspaper  advertising  will  be  used 
in  telling  Americans  that  “once  again 
their  favorite  cheeses  are  available.” 
Striking  news  copy  will  be  used  in 
61  newspapers  in  42  key  food  markets 
across  the  country.  The  highlight  of 
the  drive  will  be  “Cheese  Week” — 
Aug.  8  to  15.  All  national  cheese  dis¬ 
tributing  organizations,  retailers,  both 
chain  and  independents,  and  the  dairy 
producers  through  ADA  are  combin¬ 
ing  forces  in  this  special  cheese  pro¬ 
motion. 

‘LETTER  FROM  HOME'  AD 

Simultaneous  with  announcement  in 
last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and 
Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  of  monthly  tab¬ 
loids  designed  to  be  sent  to  ex-service 
men  and  containing  digests  of  local 
news,  was  inauguration  of  a  similar 
idea  in  weekly  form  by  an  advertiser 
in  the  Tioin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times- 
News.  Headed  “A  Letter  from  Home” 
and  occupying  a  3  col.  x  12  in.  space,  is 
a  digest  of  the  week’s  news  from  ffie 
Twin  Falls  locality.  “This  letter  may 
be  clipped  and  sent  to  your  soldier, 
sailor.  Marine  or  Coast  Guard  or  De¬ 
fense  Woriier  as  a  thumbnail  sketch 
of  the  news,”  says  Detweiler’s,  Inc., 
the  advertiser.  No  commercial  copy 
is  used.  The  letter  has  a  blank  to  be 
filled  in  for  the  addressee,  and  a  line 
for  signature,  together  with  blank 
space  for  the  sender’s  P.S. 
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Maury  Paul,  52, 
Hears!  Society 
Writer,  Dies 

Wrote  Under  Nome  of 
Cholly  Knickerbocker 
.  . .  Joined  Hearst  in  '19 

Maury  H.  B.  Paul,  52,  society  editor 
of  the  New  York  Journal- American 
for  which  he  wrote  a  daily  column  of 
society  gossip  under  the  name  of 
“Cholly  Knickerbocker,  died  ot  a 
heart  ailment  July  17  at  his  home  in 
New  York.  He  had  been  Ul  for  10 

Paul  was  bom  in  Philadelphia 
and  his  parents,  although  of  sec^e 
social  position,  were  not  we^thy. 
Upon  h^  graduation  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  he  got  a  job  with 
the  Merchant-Evans  Company,  type 
founders,  but  soon  left  to  become  a 
kind  of  society  salesman  for  Tecla 
Pearls,  Inc. 

B«9aa  ia  Philadelphia 

Because  of  his  wide  knowledge  of 
Philadelphia  society,  the  sNiiety  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  took  to 
calling  upon  Mr.  Paul  for  mformation, 
which  he  provided  without  pay.  This 
led  to  his  first  newspaper  job,  on  the 
Philadelphia  Times,  owned  by  the  late 
Frank  Munsey. 

Refused  a  job  by  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Paul  stayed  at  home  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  mailed  in  society 
items  in  various  styles  of  handwit- 
ing  to  the  newspaper.  These  items 
reek^  with  inaccuracies,  and  even 
contained  names  of  non-existent 
people.  The  newspaper  printed  the 
items  without  checking  them,  and 
presently  Mr.  Paul  appeared  once 
more  before  the  managing  editor,  ask¬ 
ing  how  in  the  name  of  heaven  a 
newspaper  could  publish  such  obvious 
mistakes.  Mr.  Paul  got  the  job. 

When  Mr.  Munsey  discontinued  the 
Philadelphia  Times  in  1914,  Mr.  Paul 
joined  Uie  New  York  Press,  another 
Munsey  paper.  Another  story  tells  of 
how  he  covered  his  first  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Not  knowing 
the  box-holders  by  sight,  Mr.  Paul  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  exp^ent  of  copying  the 
names  from  the  brass  plates  on  each 
door  of  the  ^xes,  and  wrote  a  stir¬ 
ring  account  of  the  goings-on.  The 
next  day  he  was  summoned  before 
Mr.  Munsey. 

Jeiaed  Hearst  la  1919 

“You  have  succeeded,”  Mr.  Munsey 
said,  “in  opening  half  the  graves  in 
Woodlawn  Cemetery.” 

He  explained  that  the  names  on  the 
doors  of  the  boxes  often  were  left  un¬ 
changed  by  descendants  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  owners. 

Mr.  Paul  was  not  discharged,  but 
left  his  job  when  the  Press  was 
merged  with  the  Morning  Sun  be¬ 
cause  he  was  offered  a  job  as  society 
reporter  rather  than  columnist  or  edi¬ 
tor.  He  sold  bonds  for  a  brokerage 
house  and  then,  through  connections 
he  was  forming,  got  a  position  as  soci¬ 
ety-chatter  writer  for  the  Evening 
Mail.  He  wrote  under  the  name  of 
“Dolly  Madison.” 

He  still  kept  his  brokerage  job  and 
also  contributed  items  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Post.  He  also  began 
to  write  a  society  column  for  the 
Morning  Telegraph,  using  the  name 
of  “Polly  Stujrvesant.”  In  1919  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  ordered  the 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
American  to  hire  Dolly  Madison,  and 
thus  Mr.  Paul  began  his  long  and 
gainful  association  with  the  Hearst 
press. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Paul  the  Cholly 
Knickerlx^er  of  the  New  York 
American  but  he  was  also,  for  a  while. 


the  “Billy  Benedict”  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal.  When  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  were  merged  he  became  the  soci¬ 
ety  editor  and  writer  of  the  Joumal- 
American.  Mr.  Paul  never  married. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  noon 
July  20,  in  New  York,  and  burial  was 
in  Miami,  Fla.  Leaders  in  the  publish¬ 
ing,  theatrical  and  other  fields  were 
honorary  pallbearers. 

■ 

Raise  Pay  Voluntarily 
Alter  Arbitration 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  July  19 — Final 
clause  in  the  contract  between  the 
Chattanooga  Times  and  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Newspaper  Guild  was  settled 
last  week  with  receipt  of  a  wage  scale 
determined  by  a  board  of  arbitration 
headed  by  Judge  Erskine  Maiden,  of 
Yoimgstown,  Ohio. 

The  top  minimum  scale  provided 
under  the  arbiter’s  decision  was  $27.50 
weekly  for  editorial  employes  with  5 
years’  experience  or  more.  Other 
features  of  the  contract  signed  March 
1  by  the  Times  and  the  guild  (repre¬ 
senting  editorial  employes)  included 
two-week  vacations  with  pay  and  the 
granting  of  five  holidays  annually. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
wage  scale  decision,  the  Times — which 
already  was  paying  salaries  which  av¬ 
eraged  higher  than  the  contract  scale 
— granted  pay  increases  to  23  members 
of  the  editorial  staff.  Only  foiir  of 
the  raises  were  automatic  under  the 
contract  minima. 

James  E.  Jarvis,  managing  editor, 
said  the  Times  never  intended  that 
the  minimum  wage  set  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  would  be  the  average  wage 
paid.  The  Times,  he  said,  “based  its 
entire  brief  to  the  arbitrator  on  the 
contention  that  the  minimum  scale 
for  each  length-of-service  bracket 
should  be  fixed  at  that  amount  due 
the  least  competent  person  in  each 
service  group. 

“The  Times  accepted  the  respon¬ 
sibility  placed  upon  it  by  Judge 
Maiden  to  adjust  salaries.  All  of  the 
raises  granted  upon  receipt  of  the 
decision  were  merited,  but  had  been 
delayed  pending  the  outcome  of 
lengthy  negotiations  and  arbitration. 
The  decision  also  came  at  a  time  when 
the  Times  was  in  a  much  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  increase  salaries  than  was  the 
case  at  the  time  negotiations  with 
the  guild  began. 

“The  average  pay  of  19  of  the  22 
members  of  the  staff,  exclusive  of 
copy  boys  and  society  department  em¬ 
ployes,  listed  by  the  guild  as  eligible 
for  all  benefits  of  the  contract,  is  now 
$38.83.  The  average  pay  of  members 
of  the  staff  covered  by  the  contract 
and  who  have  five  years’  experience 
or  more  is  $41.84,  only  $316  per  week 
less  than  the  maximum  guild  demand 
for  this  group.” 

While  appreciating  the  fact  that  the 
Times  proceeded  to  raise  salaries  of  a 
majority  of  the  editorial  staff,  the 
guild  expressed  disapproval  of  the 
wage  scale  set  by  Judge  Maiden. 
Vaughn  Smartt,  president  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Guild,  said  the  decision 
would  discourage  further  employ¬ 
ment  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  set¬ 
tling  contract  disputes. 

■ 

U.P.  MAN  DIES 

Jacob  Simon,  manager  of  the  United 
Press  bureau  in  Jerusalem  and  a  U.P. 
correspondent  since  1929  was  drowned 
July  21  off  the  beach  south  of  Jaffa. 
Simon  lost  his  life  while  bathing  with 
two  other  American  war  correspond¬ 
ents.  At  36,  Simon  was  one  of  the 
best  known  newspapermen  in  the 
Middle  East,  where  he  had  travelled 
extensively.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  by  his  coverage  of  the  1929 
riots  in  Palestine. 


Publisher  Wins 
Suit  by 

Classified  Adman 

Court  Rules  Salesman's 
Employment  Not  Under 
Fair  Labor  Act 

In  the  first  law  suit  of  its  kind  to  be 
tried,  Judge  Royce  Savage  of  the 
United  States  district  court,  northern 
Oklahoma  district,  sitting  in  Tulsa, 
last  week  rendered  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  World  Publishing  Company 
which  had  been  sued  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  by  a 
former  classified  advertising  salesman. 

The  salesman,  Wilbert  D.  Hovis. 
sued  the  publishers  of  the  Tulsa  World 
foi  $4,837.47,  claiming  this  as  over¬ 
time  pay.  Hovis  identified  himseK  as 
a  “service  man”  in  his  petition.  He 
alleged  his  employment  did  not  come 
within  any  of  the  exemptions  of  the 
act.  He  contended  that  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  spend  four  hours  daily  in 
the  newspaper  office  and  that  from 
Oct.  23,  1938,  to  June  28,  1941,  he  had 
worked  a  total  of  1,472  hours  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  hourly  limitations  imposed 
by  the  act. 

Outside  Salesman 

The  publishing  company  stated  that 
Hovis  was  employed  as  an  outside 
salesman;  that  he  spent  all  his  time  as 
a  salesman.  The  defendants  said  they 
did  not  employ  a  service  man  for  the 
classified  department  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  to  sell  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  newspaper. 

The  defendant  showed  the  plaintiff 
was  required  to  report  to  his  office 
every  morning  to  get  his  expiration 
dates  and  an  outline  of  his  activities 
for  the  day;  that  he  was  not  required 
to  spend  any  specified  time  in  the 
office  and  that  such  time  as  he  did 
spend  there  was  in  connection  with 
his  selling  activities  and  was  part  of 
his  duties  as  a  salesman. 

Judge  Savage  held  Hovis’  employ¬ 
ment  did  not  come  within  the  act.  He 
stated: 

“The  sole  question  here  as  I  see  it, 
is  whether  or  not  the  plaintiff  in  call¬ 
ing  on  his  accoxmt  was  engaged  in  the 
activities  of  a  salesman  and  was  actu¬ 
ally  attempting  to  sell  people  that  he 
called  on  or  whether  in  making  these 
calls  he  was  simply  affording  them  a 
service  or  simply  acting  as  a  medium 
to  transmit  copy  to  the  newspaper  for 
the  purpose  of  servicing  these  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Objuctivas  of  Calls 

“In  calling  on  these  regular  accounts 
the  plaintiff  perhaps  had  two  objec¬ 
tives.  One  of  course  was  to  give  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  advertiser  by  taking  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  he  might  want  to  run  in 
the  paper  the  following  day.  Another 
purpose  to  attempt  to  get  him  to  in¬ 
crease  or  add  to  the  size  of  his  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  that  this  service  pro¬ 
vided  was  all  a  part  of  the  art  of 
salesmanship  used  on  the  advertiser. 

“Some  of  the  decisive  factors  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  a  man  is  an 
outside  salesman  are  the  regularity  of 
his  hours  and  whether  or  not  he  was 
on  a  salary  or  on  a  commission  basis. 
Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  compensa¬ 
tion  on  a  commission  basis  is  not  a 
prerequisite. 

“The  reasons  for  excluding  outside 
salesmen  from  the  Act  are  fairly  ap¬ 
parent.  In  most  instances  there  is  no 
way  to  make  any  check  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  that  he  works  and  per¬ 
haps  in  most  instances  where  he  works 
on  a  commission  basis  he  works  inde¬ 
pendently  and  without  limitation  on 
the  time  he  works,  and  his  income 
likely  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number 
of  hours  he  puts  in. 

“The  Act  provides  a  person  is  not 


exempt  as  an  outside  salesman  if  u 
much  as  20%  of  his  time  is  spent  h 
doing  work  similar  to  that  perfonmd 
by  non-exempt  employes.  But  of 
course  the  purely  routine  office  woik 
that  a  salesman  would  do  would  not 
be  work  of  any  exempt  character. 

“This  20%  provision  of  the  regula- 
tions  deals  with  work  similar  to  that 
performed  by  an  employe  who  is  not 
exempt  and  I  think  the  type  of  ofiSet 
work  the  plaintiff  did  certainly  ^ 
not  of  the  non-exempt  character  btt 
was  in  conjunction  with  his  outside 
sales  activities  and  an  essential  part 
of  it.” 

■ 

Collect  Newspapers' 
Historical  Negatives 

A  project  of  far-reaching  come- 
quence  in  historical  circles  and  one  of 
wide  interest  to  the  members  of  the  * 
newspaper  fraternity  has  been  under-  | 
taken  by  the  North  Carolina  Historical  * 
Commission  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  released  hy  i 
Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden,  executive  sec-  ! 
retary  of  the  commission.  This  is  the  < 
collection  of  negatives  of  news  pho-  ; 
tographs  from  the  morgue  of  one  of 
the  state’s  leading  dailies. 

'The  project  was  launched  when  the  i 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
turned  over  approximately  4,000  nega-  : 
tives.  The  object  is  to  build  up  evai-  • 
tually  within  the  North  Carolina  His-  . 
torical  Commission  a  collection  of  'i 
negatives  which  will  depict  the  his-  ] 
tory  of  the  state  down  the  years  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  collection.  Five  or  six  of 
the  state’s  dailies  will  participate. 

Similar  collections  of  photographk 
negatives  have  been  made  by  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Historiced  Society  and  by  Bay¬ 
lor  University  in  Texas. 

The  suggestion  and  plans  for  the 
collection  were  put  forward  by  Clar¬ 
ence  Griffin  of  the  Forest  City  (N.  C) 
Courier. 

STIRLING  NAMED 

Rear  Admiral  Yates  Stirling,  Jr, 
widely  known  authority  on  nav^  af¬ 
fairs  and  naval  critic  for  the  United 
Press,  has  been  appointed  editor-in- 
chief  of  Navy  Review  for  ’42.  Stirling 
who  will  continue  to  write  for  UP, 
was  selected  to  head  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  new  publication  on  basis  of  his 
unusually  thorough  knowledge  of  nav¬ 
al  affairs,  acquired  during  45  yean 
active  service.  The  first  issue  of  Navy 
Review  will  appear  on  newsstands  on 
Oct.  1.  It  will  be  a  narrative  and 
pictorial  publication,  reviewing  the 
history,  growth  and  accomplishmentt 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

■ 

REDUCE  TYPE  SIZE 

The  necessity  for  making  every 
fraction  of  an  inch  of  space  coimt  has 
caused  the  London  Daily  ExpreM 
drastically  to  revise  its  traditional  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  was  revealed  July  19  in  • 
New  York  Times  dispatch.  The  old 
name  plate  is  gone  and  in  its  pl«* 
there  appears  small,  simple,  blod 
type.  The  headlines  are  reduced  in  i 
size  and  advertising  is  limited  so  as  to 
give  the  readers  more  news,  as  the 
editor  explains  in  a  front-page  box 

■ 

100-YEAR  BOOK 

Philip  Schuyler,  publicity  and  pub-  * 
lie  relations  coimsel  of  420  Lexing^ 
Avenue,  has  completed  “The  HunrW  ■ 
Year  Book,”  an  illustrated  collect^ 
of  histories  of  more  than  100  local  and 
natioiud  advertisers  and  newspaper 
of  New  York,  which  have  b^  i® 
business  in  that  city  100  years  or  long-  » 
er.  The  book,  sponsored  by  The  Hu^  | 
dred  Year  Association,  will  be  issued  ■ 
soon  by  A.  S.  Barnes  Company,  pU""  I 
lishers,  founded  in  1838,  one  of  the  ■ 
firms  covered  in  the  volume.  I 
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Oitly^  Orthoptera  stops 
when  his  hell^  is 


Lovely  fellow,  isn’t  he? 

Lovely  habits,  too.  His  chief  claim  to 
fame  is  the  fact  that  he  is  probably  the 
world’s  number  one  wastrel. 

He’s  better  known  as  a  grasshopper, 
or  locust,  and  he  never  gives  a  thought 
to  tomorrow.  He  eats  till  he’s  ready 
to  burst,  and  then  quits,  not  even 
bothering  to  hope  that  there  will  be 
something  more  to  eat  when  hunger 
returns. 

In  a  way,  that  resembles  a  current 
trend  of  thought  in  certain  segments 
of  American  business.  Here  and 
there,  a  manufacturer  with  a  plant 
Working  24  hours  a  day  on  govern¬ 
ment  orders,  with  little  production  in 
his  regular  line  (or  none  at  all),  prior¬ 
ities  snapping  at  his  heels,  labor  hard 
to  get  and  harder  to  hold,  says  to  him- 
•elf,  “Why  advertise?” 

That’s  the  Orthoptera  in  him.  His 
belly’s  full,  so  why  worry  about  to¬ 
morrow? 


Someone  ought  to  tell  him  that  you 
can’t  hold  up  the  advertising  of  an 
advertised  line — not  if  you  care  about 
post-war  sales.  No  matter  how  hard 
and  how  long  you  worked  building 
consumer  acceptance  and  brand  pref¬ 
erence  for  your  products,  no  guaran¬ 
tees  of  permanence  came  with  your 
success.  Like  the  Red  Queen,  you’ve 
got  to  run  like  the  devil  to  stay  in  one 
place.  If  you  ease  up,  you’ll  soon  dis¬ 
cover  there’s  only  one  way  to  coast — 
and  that’s  down! 

On  the  other  hand,  there  never  was  a 
better  opportunity  to  get  a  secure  grip 
on  the  future.  More  people  have 
more  money  in  their  pockets  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  The  fel¬ 
low  in  the  street  is  really  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  again,  even  though  the  commodi¬ 
ties  he  can  buy  are  sorely  limited — 
and  he’s  eager  to  learn  about  what  you 
will  have  to  sell.  He’s  forming  buying 
habits  that  will  be  the  making  of  you, 
or  your  ruination  in  the  years  ahead, 


harvestings 

full! 

depending  on  whether  you’re  telling 
him  your  story  now. 

Never  was  consistent,  aggressive, 
factual  advertising  more  vital  to  the 
future  of  every  American  manufac¬ 
turer.  Neglect  it,  and  they  may  some 
day  look  ruefully  back  on  the  fat  ’40s 
as  “the  years  that  the  locust  hath 
eaten.” 


Today,  advertising's  primary  assign^ 
went  is  to  insure  for  the  future  'the 
advertiser’s  hold  on  his  key  markets. 
Concentrating  your  promotion  in  the 
individual  markets  where  it  is  vital 
that  you  consolidate  your  present 
position  is  a  job  that  newspapers  can 
do  better  than  any  other  advertising 
medium.  It  is  this  sales  insurance 
that  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is 
peculiarly  well-suited  to  deliver  in 
Cleveland  and  northern  Ohio, 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B,  Woodward,  Inc. 


money  tomorrow. 

You  can  reach  this  tremeiulous  purchasing  power 
easily,  economically  by  using  just  one  nensjHtpfr " 
THE  DETROIT  NE\^  S.  With  its  circulation  now  at  an 
all-time  high,  THE  INEWS  goes  into  63.8%  of  all  homes 
in  Detroit  taking  any  newspaper  regularly ! 


ISeiD  York:  1.  A.  KLEIN,  INC.  Chicago:  J.  E.  LUTZ 


'Takah. 

ONE  of  our  Irish  readers  sends  in  the 
following  from  Belfast: 

They  are  telling  this  story  in  Lon¬ 
don— or,  I  should  say,  writing  it.  One 
of  the  American  soldiers,  now  in 
Northern  Ireland,  is  said  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  home: 

“Dear  Dad — Gue$$  what  I  need 
mo$t  of  all?  That’S  right.  Send  it 
along.  BeSt  wiSheS-  Your  Son, 
Tom.” 

The  father  replied:  “Dear  Tom 
— Nothing  ever  happens  here.  Write 
xis  aNOther  letter  aNOn.  Jimmie  was 
asking  about  you  Monday.  NOw 
we  have  to  say  good-bye.” 

■ 

THIS  recently  appeared  in  the  Cros- 
byton  (Tex.)  Review:  “Notice:  For 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  who  are 
worrying  about  me  and  my  uncle’s 
(Uncle  Sam’s)  business,  I  have  been 
placed  in  Class  1-A  and  I  will  leave 
when  he  calls  me.” 

■ 

TTHS  may  be  the  answer  to  a  lot  of 
people’s  prayers: 

U.  S.  GETS  AGENCY 
TO  CUT  RED  TAPE 
OF  U.  S.  AGENCIES 
_ ■ 

CURLEY  BRUNER,  photographer,  and 
Robert  Talley,  reporter,  returned 
from  an  assignment  to  Second  Army 
Headquarters  at  the  Fair  Grounds  in 
Memphis,  frustrated  by  guards  in  their 
effort  to  get  pictiures  of  tanks  and 
weapons  in  the  July  4  parade. 

Their  report  to  the  city  desk  read: 
“Sighted  tank;  did  not  shoot  same. 

■ 

THE  Alert,  Fort  MacArthur,  Cal., 
newspaper,  has  this  gem  of  advice 
to  those  who  complain  of  the  war’s 
cost:  “TTiere’s  a  fate  worse  than  debt” 


S.  A.  PUBLISHER  HERE 

Dr.  Cesar  Charlone,  whose  term  as 
vice-president  of  Uruguay  expired  in 
June,  stepped  off  a  Pan  American  clip¬ 
per  at  Miami  last  week  en  route  to 
Washington  and  New  York  on  a  com¬ 
bined  vacation  and  business  trip  in 
reference  to  newsprint  for  his  Monte¬ 
video  newspaper,  El  Pueblo. 

Btiaki  Ud.aa5 

THE  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  has 
inaugurated  a  system  of  labeling 
war  casualty  stories  and  defense 
stories  with  inset  cuts.  All  war 
deaths  carry  an  inset  cut  of  a  minia¬ 
ture  service  flag  bearing  one  star 
while  all  defense  stories  carry  a  min¬ 
iature  minute  man  war  bonds  and 
stamps  insignia,  indented  in  the  lead 
paragraph. 

Local  Interest  Feature 
CONSIDERABLE  good  will  and  extra 
readers  are  being  obtained  by  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- Examiner 
featuring  an  outstanding  local  fea¬ 
ture,  “An  Educational  Minute,”  pre¬ 
senting  something  of  interest  about 
the  town  or  a  timely,  instructive  arti¬ 
cle.  They  are  800  words  long  and 
penned  by  Jed  Snyder,  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Feature  for  Youngsters 
TWO  additions  to  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  classified  advertising  pages 
are  two  new  columns,  “Happy  Birth¬ 
day”  and  “New  Arrivals.”  The  for¬ 
mer  permits  youthful  celebrants  to 
publish  the  news  of  their  birthday, 
their  school,  hobby,  etc.  It  also  gives 
them  a  theater  ticket.  “New  Arrivals” 
is  a  birth  announcement  column. 


WEEK-DAYS— 380,495  SUNDAYS— 459,479 


^  Adolf  l) 

i3uT  of  Detroit,  day  and  night  .  .  .  out  of  the  din  of  i 
great  factories,  out  of  the  determination  of  sweating  ^ 
workers  ...  is  coming  the  mechanized  might  that 
will  crush  Hitlerism  forever. 

Tanks,  trucks,  planes,  guns  —  they’re  coming  in  ' 
avalanches !  Production  schedules  which,  six  months 
ago,  seemed  fantastic  (even  for  Detroit)  are  being 
stepped  up  with  the  passing  of  each  record-breaking 
day’s  work.  i] 

Heroes  of  this  mighty  effort  are  the  men  of  Detroit  | 

—  the  most  highly  skilled,  highest  paid  industrial  i] 
workers  in  the  world.  There  are  more  than  550,000  | 
of  them  now  in  war  work  —  sharing  a  weekly  payroll  j 
estimated  at  $29,000,000!  They  have  money  today 

—  and  they’re  buying  War  Bonds  so  they’ll  have  |1 


Total  average  net  paid  circulation  tor  aix-month  period 
ending  March  31,  1942; 


AGAIN  — 


San  Antonio  Express  &  Evening  News 
Keep  Pace  With  the  Trend  in  San  Antonio 

AS  tI^leader 

Our  6  Months  Figures  Are — CIRCULATION 

(Gain  over  corresponding  period) 

Daily  137,309.  .  1 1%  Sunday  108,567.  .  10% 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

4,975,1 98-Gain  7.7% 

And  Such  Gains  In  Paid  Advertising  by  the  Express  and  Evening  News  have 
gone  on  year  after  year  totaling  T  JAT  lines  for  the  period  1934 

to  1941  Inclusive.  I  I  fOLw 

WHAT  MAKES  OUR*BUSINE$S  SO  GOOD 

IN  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  TEXAS 

VEGETABLES  FOR  A  NATION  FRUITS  FOR  A  NATION 

Tomatoes  Cabbage  Oranges  Watermelons 

Potatoes  Spinach  Grapefruit  Canteloupes 

Onions  Carrots  Dates  Papayas 

Peanuts  Grapes  Strawberries 

OIL,  GAS  BRING  MILLIONS  TO  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  TEXAS 
TURKEYS  a  major  business  worth  MILLIONS. 

SULPHUR,  GRANITE,  LIGNITE  COAL  bring  In  additional  MILLIONS. 
LIVESTOCK  IS  WORTH  100  MILLION 
Our  Civilian  and  National  Defense  activities 
•  mean  a  higher  spendable  Income  In  the  field 
reached  by  these  two  newspapers. 

5AN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 


A  Brush-Moore  Newspaper 

Rc'pr('.s(‘tit(‘(l  I  y 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

rnn.ADiMMiiA  (  iik  \(;o 
an(;i;m;s  mi 


(  i.i.\'f;i.a\j> 


Reproduction  of  a 
post  card  received 
from  a  suburban 
reader. 


S’ 


Ohio  people  have  found  The 
Repository  a  good  friend,  a 
wise  counselor,  and  a  reliable 
source  of  information. 
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Chicago's  New 
Press  Card  Rule 
Effective  July  20 

Fine  of  $200  for  Counter¬ 
feiting  . . .  Cocrries  Picture, 

Social  Security  Number 

CmcAco,  July  20— A  drastic  ordi¬ 
nance  placing  restrictions  on  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  reporter’s  press  cards  became 
effective  here  today.  The  law  carries 
a  maximum  fine  of  $200  for  counter¬ 
feiting  or  imitation  of  the  official 
cards. 

Rules  and  regulations  will  be  under 
the  guidance  of  a  committee  of  five;  radio  stations  refered  to  in  Section  193-7.2, 
one  member  representing  the  mayor, 
the  police  conunissioner  and  others 
from  press  associations,  newspapers 
and  radio. 

This  is  the  first  time  any  major  city 
has  passed  an  ordinance  of  this  type 
to  prevent  the  misuse  of  press  cards. 

The  ordinance  provides  that  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  press  card  shall  be  made  in 
v/riting  by  the  employer  who  must 
represent  that  the  employe  is  a  full 
time  reporter,  editor,  writer,  photog¬ 
rapher  or  broadcaster  of  spot  news, 
and  is  of  good  moral  character  and  a 
good  citizen.  It  prohibits  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  card  unless  the  applicant’s 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


news  events  for  newspapers,  press  associations, 
newsreels  and  radio  stations. 

193-7.3  (.Application.)  Tlie  application  for 
such  press  cards  shall  be  made  in  writing 
by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  the  employe 
4ualified  to  hold  press  cards.  The  employer 
shall  represent  that  the  employe  on  whose 
behalf  an  application  for  a  press  card  is 
made  is  a  full-time  reporter,  editor,  writer, 
photographer  or  broadcaster  of  spot  news,  is 
of  good  moral  character  and  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  No  such  card  shall  be 
issued  unless  the  applicant  meets  these  re¬ 
quirements  and  unless  and  until  the  finger¬ 
prints  of  the  prospective  holder  are  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  police. 

Advisory  CommiHoo  Sot  Up 

193-7.4  (Advisory  Committee.)  The  m.-iyor 
has  power  to  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Press  C^rds  composed  of  five  members, 
on  which  there  shall  be  a  representative  of 
the  commissioner  of  police,  a  representative 
of  the  newspapers,  a  representative  of  the 
press  associations  and  a  representative  of  the 


which  committee  shall  formulate  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  recommend  standards  of  qualifications, 
examine  all  applications  for  press  cards  and 
advise  with  and  where  applicants  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  make  recommendations  to  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  police  regarding  the  issuance  of 
the  same. 

193-7. S  (Form  of  Press  Card.)  The  press 
cards  shall  be  in  such  form  as  designed  and 
prepared  by  the  commissioner  of  police  and 
shall  contain  spaces  for  the  signature,  pho¬ 
tograph  and  physical  description  of  the  author¬ 
ized  press  card  holder,  and  shall  also  contain 
space  for  the  signature  of  the  employer  and 
for  the  signature  of  the  commissioner  of 
police.  There  shall  also  be  printed  on  the 
press  card  an  excerpt  from  Section  193-7.8 
of  the  code  to  give  notice  of  the  penalty  pro¬ 
vided  therein  and  the  conditions  under  which 
fingerprints  are  filed  with  the  police  the  card  is  issued.  Such  press  cards  shall 

be  valid  for  a  period  to  be  determined  by  the 
commissioner  of  police  but  not  to  exceed  one 


conunissioner. 

Work  by  City  News  Man 

The  formulation  of  the  ordinance 
and  mu(^  of  the  detail  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  over-all  working  pat¬ 
tern  has  been  done  in  the  past  six 
months  by  Issac  Gershman  of  the 
City  News  Bureau. 

“We  hope  this  will  prove  to  be  the 
answer  to  more  than  one  of  our  prob¬ 
lems,”  Mr.  Gershman  told  Editor  & 

Publisher,  “and  particularly  in  these 
serious  times  of  war  precaution,  noth¬ 
ing  should  be  left  to  chance.” 

He  further  explained  that  the  cards 
will  contain  spaces  for  the  signature, 
photograph,  physical  description  and 

*1  ”  i  9*^  •  t  ‘A  ante  kiiciciu  lur  me  |9UJ(n;ac  ui 

the  employe  S  social  security  number,  obtaining  press  privileges  or  of  passing  pc^ice 


year  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

193-7.6.  (City  Seal.)  The  city  clerk  is 
directed  to  affix  the  city  seal  to  each  such 
press  card  so  issued,  without  fee,  which  im¬ 
pression  shall  partly  cover  the  photograph  of 
the  holder  attached  thereto. 

193-7.7  (Revocation.)  The  commissioner  of 
police  has  power  to  revoke  any  press  card  for 
improper  use  thereof  by  the  holder,  and  upon 
notice  thereof  to  the  employer  it  shall  be 
the  duty  both  of  the  holder  and  the  employer 
to  immediately  surrender  the  press  card  so 
revoked. 

193-7.8  (Penalty.)  No  person  shall  counter¬ 
feit  or  imitate,  or  attempt  to  counterfeit  or 
imitate,  any  such  press  card  so  issued  by 
the  commissioner  of  police;  nor  shall  any  per¬ 
son  use  or  exhibit,  or  attempt  to  use  or  ex¬ 
hibit,  any  such  press  card  or  any  card  similar 
appearance  thereto  for  the  purpose  of 


Conless,  secretary  to  the  Police  Com¬ 
missioner,  representing  the  police  de¬ 
partment,  and  James  F.  Hennessey, 
representing  the  mayor. 

■ 

STRIKERS  OUST  SCRIBE 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  20 — ^Emie 
Gross,  Buffalo  Evening  News  labor 
reporter,  was  yanked  from  a  tele¬ 
phone  booth  by  strikers  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  telephone  a  story  to  his 
paper  on  an  “imauthorized”  walkout 
at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company’s 
plant  in  nearby  Lackawanna.  Tlie 
strikers  ripped  the  phone  from  the 
wall  of  a  tavern  near  United  Steel 
Workers  headquarters,  and  escorted 
Gross  to  a  bus  bound  for  Buffalo. 
Henry  Wright,  Courier-Express  re¬ 
porter,  who  also  was  ordered  by  strik¬ 
ers  to  return  to  Buffalo,  refused  to 
give  ground  and  was  not  molested. 
The  “unauthorized”  walkout  of  open 
hearth  furnace  workers,  lasting  two 
days,  held  up  production  of  enough 
steel  to  build  3^  cargo  ships,  officials 
estimated. 

EDITORS  PROBED 

The  government  has  filed  in  court 
for  the  Western  Texas  District  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  cancel  the  citizenship  of 
Hans  Ackerman  and  Max  Herman 
Keilbar  co-publishers  of  the  Taylor 
(Tex.)  Herold,  German  language 
newspaper.  Keilbar  was  naturalized 
at  Austin  in  1933,  Ackerman  in  1938, 
the  government  set  forth.  F,  B.  I. 
representatives  quoted  the  Herold  as 
having  published  praise  of  Hitler  and 
as  having  coimseled  loyalty  to  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Treasury  Department  on 
Jime  10  acted  to  freeze  assets  of  the 
paper.  Ackerman  was  once  a  Dies 
committee  witness.  He  was  ques¬ 
tioned  about  the  source  of  funds 
used  for  purchase  of  the  Herold. 


Atlantic  City  to 
Continue  Press  Bureau 

Atlantic  Cmr,  July  20— The  Atlan- 
tic  City  Press  Bureau,  model  resort 
city  advertising  and  publicity  or. 
ganization,  will  definitely  not  be  abol- 
lished  with  the  advent  of  the  Anny 
Air  Forces  replacement  tecimid 
training  center  here,  it  was  an- 
noimced  today.  That  fact  was  nude 
public  by  City  Commissioner  Josepii 
Altman,  director  of  the  department 
as  well  as  the  city’s  $100,000  annuil 
advertising  fund,  to  spike  rumors  thit 
Atlantic  City  would  solicit  no  mote 
vacationing  trade  for  the  duration. 

Not  only  is  the  Press  Bureau  to  r^  ^ 
main  intact.  Director  Altman  de-  r 
dared,  but  it  is  presently  mapping  1 
plans  for  an  extensive  advertising  • 
campaign  to  “keep  Atlantic  City  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  general  public 
throughout  the  nation.” 

The  Ciy  Press  Bureau  was  allowed 
$21,570  in  this  year’s  budget.  TheR 
was  also  an  extra  allowance  of  $20,000 
for  special  events,  such  as  the  IV 
fessional  Golfers’  Association’s  annuil 
tournament,  the  “Miss  America" 
pageant,  track  meets.  Boardwalk  eem- 
tests,  and  other  affairs  which  add  to 
the  dty’s  prestige.  Of  the  $20,000, 
only  $3,600  remains,  according  to  Alt¬ 
man. 

Last  year’s  figures  show  that  6,223,- 
500  lines  were  used  in  papen 
throughout  the  country. 

HAD  HEROES  EDITIONS 

The  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era  July 
15  published  a  20-page  “Americas 
Heroes  Day”  tabloid  section  in  cokr 
and  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer  Jour¬ 
nal  followed  suit  with  another  on  de  ^ 
following  day. 


and  also  for  the  signature  of  the  em- 
loyer  and  police  commissioner.  The 
ordinance  also  provides  that  the  city 
derk  a^  the  city  seal  across  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  bearer’s  photograph  as  a 
precaution  against  the  substitution  of 
tlie  photograph.  'They  will  be  in  force 
for  one  full  year,  being  renewed  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time. 

The  fingerprinting  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  police  department.  It 
was  explained  that  specific  days  will 
be  scheduled  for  the  work  in  the 


or  fire  lines  without  authority  of  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  police;  nor  shall  any  person 
represent  that  he  is  the  holder  of  such  press 
card  unless  he  is  the  actual  authorized  hdder. 
Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined 
not  to  exceed  $200. 

Section  2.  This  ordinance  shall  be  in  force 
and  effect  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
due  publication. 

The  committee  appointments  are: 
Joseph  Camp,  secretary,  Chicago 
Newspaper  ^blishers’  Association, 
representing  the  newspapers;  Isaac 


offices  of  each  paper,  press  association  Gershman,  manger  City  News  Bu 


and  radio  station. 

Several  law  enforcement  groups 
have  assisted  in  the  setting  of  the 
form.  The  Chicago  office  of  the  FBI 
having  aided  in  making  it  fool-proof. 

Editor  &  Publisher  herewith  prints 
the  Chicago  ordinance  protecting, 
legally,  the  issuance  of  press  cards.  It 
is  set  forth  as  a  working  guide  to  any 
city  or  cities  who  might  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  “fakes”  to  overcome: 

BE  IT  ORDAINED  BY  THE  CITY 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO: 

Section  1.  Chapter  193  of  the  Municipal 
Code  of  Chioago  is  hereby  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  8  new  sections  numbered  and  entitled  as 
follows : 

193-7.1  (Passing  Police  Lines.)  No  per¬ 
son  shall  pass  police  and  fire  lines  for  the 
purposes  of  gathering  and  editing  spot  news  or 
photographing  news  events  unless  such  person 
is  the  legal  bolder  of  a  press  card  as  pro¬ 
vided  herein. 

193-7.2  (Press  Cards.)  The  commissioner  of 
'  police  has  power  to  issue  press  cards  en¬ 
titling  the  holder  thereof  to  pass  police  and 
fire  lines  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and 
editing  spot  news  or  photographing  news 
events  in  Chicago.  Such  press  cards  shall  be 
issued  only  to  those  engaged  in  gathering, 
reporting,  editing  or  photographing  current 


reau,  representing  the  press  associa¬ 
tions;  Frank  Scl^eber,  radio  station 
WGN,  representing  radio;  James  B. 


9V2  million 


That's  the  weekly  payroll  of 
wage  earners  in  MARY¬ 
LAND  for  May,  1942.  That's 
$3,689,000,  or  64%  more 
than  was  paid  in  AAay,  1941, 
according  to  the  State  Com¬ 
missioner,  Labor  Statistics. 

You  can  reach  most  AAary- 
landers  most  effectively 
through  the 


BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 


OUR 

30TH  YEAR 

ALL-OUT 

LEADERSHIP! 

OR  29  consecutive  years  The 
Chronicle  has  led  in  Houston  on  on  all-out 
basis — in  circulation  and  in  advertising.  This,  our  thirtieth 
year,  finds  the  margin  of  leadership  greater  than  ever. 

Overwhelmingly  Houston's  HOME  Newspoperl 

On  the  HOME  front,  the  heart  of  the  Houston  market, 
The  Chronicle  delivers  28.6%  more  daily  circulation  thon 
the  second  poper,  and  47.5%  more  than  the  third  paper. 
This  is  in  addition  to  The  Chronicle's  big  circulation  leod 
in  the  outside  territory. 

Overwhelmingly  Preferred  by  Advertisers! 

Retail,  general,  classified — all  types  of  odvertisers  pre¬ 
fer  The  Chronicle.  During  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year,  for  instance.  The  Chronicle  published  59.4%  more 
advertising  than  the  second  poper,  and  166.0%  more 
than  the  third  paper. 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


Firgl  in  Circulation  and  Advertising 
for  29  Contocutivo  Yoors 
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...First  by  II  DAYS 

of  any  other  newspaper  or  news 
service . . .  Thomas  F.  Reynolds  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  The  Chicago 
Sun . . .  reported  in  detail  the  capture 
of  the  Nazi  saboteurs  on  Long  Island 
...  of  the  leader  who  made  capture 
certain,  and  subsequently  turned  States’  evidence  .  .  . 
giving  The  Sun — and  all  its  news  service  subscribers — 
a  clean  beat  by  II  days . . .  And  giving  Chicago  every  day 
more  news,  and  better  news  service  than  the  people  of 
Chicago  ever  had  before  . . . 
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Pr6ss  pQCGS  Toucih  grocery  ads  on  wed. 

Leader  has  been  advised  by  grocers 
of  that  city  that  they  wanted  to  move 
up  their  weekly  special  advertising 
copy  from  Thursday  to  Wednesday. 
Of  late  months,  Friday  and  Saturday 
have  foimd  the  stores  crowded  be¬ 
yond  capacity,  so  that  it  was  decided 
to  extend  the  special  grocery  ad  offers 
for  three  days.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
having  the  advertising  appear  on 
Wednesday,  a  fair  percentage  of 
women  shoppers  will  do  their  buying 
on  Thursday  and  thus  relieve  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  last  two  days  of  the  week. 


Pace  Covering 
War  Maneuvers 

Accredited  Correspondent 
To  Observe  Operations 
Under  Actual  Conditions 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  20 — ^Regu¬ 
lations  governing  press  representa¬ 
tives  and  official  observers  attending 
the  VI  Army  Corps  maneuvers  now 
under  way  in  the  Carolina  area  have 
been  announced  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  big  objectives  of  maneu¬ 
vers  this  year  will  be  to  train  troops 
to  operate  as  task  forces,  according 
to  Lieut.  Gen.  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Com¬ 
manding  General.  This  means  a 
tougher,  faster  maneuver  pace  not 
only  for  troops  but  for  the  press  and 
radio  correspondents  assigned  to  cover 
news  of  the  maneuvers. 

Though  correspondents  will  receive 
housing  and  food  accommodations 
comparable  to  those  provided  officers 
of  the  headquarters,  they  will  not  be 
provided  wi^  out-of-the-ordinary  fa¬ 
cilities.  Accredited  representatives 
will  wear  the  regular  war  correspon¬ 
dent’s  imiform. 

OfReially  Credited 
Operating  from  headquarters  of  the 
VI  Army  Corps  at  Wadesboro,  N.  C., 
the  press  and  radio  will  make  their 
usual  arrangements  with  the  public 
relations  officer  of  the  forces  in  the 
field,  after  being  accredited  as  official 
correspondents  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  Public  Relations.  Actual  news 
from  the  maneuver  area  will  be  given 
out,  however,  under  conditions  which 
parallel  as  closely  as  possible  actual 
combat  in  an  active  theatre  of  op¬ 
erations. 

To  insure  maximum  transportation 
for  the  press  and  radio,  while  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  vehicles  used  to  a 
minimum,  vehicles  assigned  to  corre¬ 
spondents  will  be  coordinated  so  that 
every  inch  of  passenger  space  of  each 
car  is  used.  Official  observers,  too, 
will  be  grouped  to  the  maximum  of 
\  ehicle  capacity. 

Observers’  camps  for  each  maneu¬ 
ver  group  will  accommodate  100  per¬ 
sons.  Ihey  will  be  located  close 
to  contemplated  actions  and  high¬ 
ways. 

The  camps  will  be  off-limits  for  all 
participating  in  the  maneuvers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  press  and  radio  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Accredited  correspondents  and  ob¬ 
servers  will  eat  regular  Army  food 
unless  a  civilian  concession  is  avail¬ 
able  which  will  provide  satisfactory 
service  at  reasonable  costs. 


Marines  Grab,  Release 
2  Newsreel  Photogs 

Washington,  July  22 — ^Two  newsreel 
photographers  got  into  difficulty  here 
today  when  they  attempted  to  take 
pictures  of  Admiral  Wm.  Leahy,  newly 
appointed  as  President  Roosevelt’s 
chief  of  staff. 

The  photographers,  J.  T.  Baltzell  of 
Pathe,  and  Hugo  C.  Johnson,  of  Para¬ 
mount,  were  shooting  with  hand  cam¬ 
eras  when  they  were  stopped  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Marine  guard  outside  the 
Navy  Department. 

George  Dorsey,  head  of  the  Pathe 
bureau,  said  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  Admiral  Leahy  by  tele¬ 
phone  last  night  to  take  the  pictures 
this  morning. 

When  the  photographers  were 
stopped  by  the  Marines  they  protested 
and  produced  their  credentials.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  taken  to  the  office 
of  the  Provost  Marshal.  They  were 
later  identified  by  an  officer  of  the 
newsreel  section  of  the  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  who  assisted  in  obtain¬ 
ing  their  release.  They  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  retain  their  films. 

No  explanation  was  made  by  the 
Marine  Corps  for  the  actions  of  the 
guards. 

■ 

Nebraska  Plan  Draws 
3,005,167  Lbs.  of  Scrap 

Omaha,  Neb.,  July  22 — Inspired  by  a 
vigorous  statewide  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  Nebraskans  believe  they  are 
pacing  the  nation  with  their  response 
to  the  WPB  appeal  for  war  metal  sal¬ 
vage.  The  Nebraska  effort  aimed  at 
a  record  collection  of  scrap  in  a  three- 
week  period  has  aroused  unprece¬ 
dented  public  interest.  Women’s 
clubs,  railroads,  state  and  municipal 
departments,  veteran  organizations, 
farm  groups,  church  bodies  and  even 
children’s  groups  have  rallied  to  the 
newspapers’  appeal. 

Vieing  for  $2,000  in  prizes  offered 
to  counties,  firms,  civic  organizations 
and  individuals  by  Publisher  Henry 
Doorly  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
Nebraskans  produced  3,005,167  pounds 
of  scrap  in  the  first  two  days,  or  more 


than  two  pounds  per  capita.  This  re¬ 
port  included  totals  from  only  20  to 
93  cotmties. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  World- 
Herald  which  has  been  giving  10  to 
20  columns  daily  of  campaign  news 
plus  a  series  of  full  page  ads  other 
daily  and  weekly  papers  of  Nebraska 
are  hammering  the  scrap  drive  hard 
and  aiding  local  salvage  committees 
to  systematize  collection  efforts. 

WPB  Chief  Donald  Nelson  ex¬ 
pressed  personal  interest  in  the  Ne¬ 
braska  plan  before  its  inception  July 
20  and  has  sent  five  regional  and 
Washington  WPB  officials  here  as  ob¬ 
servers.  Thirty-seven  publishers  in 
other  parts  of  ^e  country  have  asked 
copies  of  the  Nebraska  plan  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  free  offer  made  by  Doorly. 
■ 

Carolinas  Admen 
Meet  in  Ashe'\dlle 

Advertising  men  from  the  two  Caro¬ 
linas  gathered  at  the  George  Vander¬ 
bilt  Hotel,  Asheville,  July  18,  for  the 
opening  of  the  two-day  summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Carolinas’  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives’  Association.  The  effect  of 
war  on  advertising  was  the  major 
topic  of  discussion. 

Principal  feature  of  the  opening 
session  was  the  retail  clinic  conducted 
by  I.  W.  Williams  of  the  Charlotte 
News. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting,  Victor 
North,  advertising  director  of  Miller 
Rhoads  of  Richmond,  discussed  “Ad¬ 
vertising  in  Wartime  from  a  Retailers’ 
and  Newspaper  standpoint.” 

A  national  clinic  was  conducted  by 
D,  P.  Self  of  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News-Piedmont.  Speakers  on  this 
program  were  N.  E.  Brown  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Record,  and  C.  E.  Godfrey,  Spart¬ 
anburg  Herald- Journal. 


Sues  Civil  Service 
For  Barring  Reporters 

Injunction  to  restrain  the  Pensacola. 
Fla.,  civil  service  board  from  further 
barring  representatives  of  the  press 
at  its  trial  sessions  has  been  ask^  in 
an  action  filed  in  circuit  court  there 
by  the  Pensacola  News-Journal. 

The  action  followed  the  trial  of  a 
city  patrolman  from  which  a  Jounul 
reporter,  Odell  Griffith,  was  asked  to 
leave  by  unanimous  vote  when  the  de¬ 
fense  objected  to  the  reporter  remain¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  the  testimony. 

Under  the  title  “Star  Chamber 
Trial?”  the  newspaper  published  an 
editorial  challenging  the  action  of  the 
civil  service  board  in  barring  a  re¬ 
porter.  It  declared; 

“How  else  can  the  public,  composed 
of  citizens  and  taxpayers,  be  informed 
as  to  whether  their  courts  and  other 
public  officials  are  acting  in  good  faith 
and  performing  their  duties.  ...  The 
right  of  the  press  to  gather  news,  to 
act  as  a  representative  of  the  public 
in  this  respect  has  been  recognized  b\ 
democratic  governments  since  their 
foundation.” 

‘FOURTH  ESTATE'  BOOK 

Athens,  Ga.,  July  20 — ^The  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Concerning  the  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate,”  by  Dean  John  E.  Drewry  of 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Georgia,  to  be 
releas^  July  20,  carries  on  its  jacket 
enthusiastic  commendations  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  country’s  outstanding 
educators  in  journalism.  Published 
by  the  University  of  Georgia  Press, 
this  book  is  a  collection  of  articles  (»i 
various  phases  of  journalism  which 
w'ere  originally  brought  together  in 
1938  for  members  of  the  Georgia 
Scholastic  Press  Association. 


First  In  Chnrlotte  ...  First  in  Kalelgk 
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lt*$  alw  ays  been  a  big  Steady  market  with  its  thousands  o(  per¬ 
manently  employed  steel  mill,  railroad  men,  state  employes 
and  prosperous  farmers.  War  w  ork  has  just  made  it  bigger— 
with  more  families  and  more  buying  power.  Today  it’s  a  $100,- 
000,000  (estimated)  market,  completely  covered  by 
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This  is  the  Kind  oi  Cooperation 

THAT  WINS  WARS! 


A  Salute  to  Idaho  and  Arizona  and  Alabama  .  .  to  Montana  and  Connecticut  and  Georgia  .  . 
to  many  others  among  our  48  States! 

A  Salute  for  coming  through,  in  a  dire  emergency,  with  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  wins  wars! 


Cooperation  in  what?  In  facilitating  the 
transportation  of  material  needed  to  win 
the  war  .  .  not  only  the  guns  and  shells 
and  fighting  tools,  but  also  the  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  other  necessities  for  the  workers 
who  produce  those  tools. 

Here,  briefly,  is  the  background  .  .  . 

War-time  motor  transport  ran  into  a 
paralyzing  bottleneck — a  flood  of  artificial, 
legal  barriers  that  prevent  the  efficient 
movement  of  freight  between  many  States. 
These  barriers  had  existed  for  years  and 
had  been  costing  the  public  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  annually.  In  peace-time,  the  public 
unwittingly  paid  the  penalty  .  .  but 
in  war-time,  these  sabotaging  barriers, 
creating  senseless  delays  in  war  pro¬ 
duction,  could  not  be  tolerated. 

What  are  these  barriers?  Here  are  just 
a  few:  Limitation  of  length,  height,  width 
and  weight  of  vehicle,  port-of-entry  fees, 
mileage  taxes,  revenue  taxes,  special  li¬ 
censes,  “compensation”  plates,  travel  orders. 
To  make  things  worse,  each  state  had  its 
own  combination  of  barriers,  without  re¬ 
gard  for  those  of  its  neighbors. 

In  May,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  called  a  conference  of  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  48  States.  The 
picture  was  made  clear. 

The  States  were  asked 
to  eliminate  some  of 
these  barriers  by  ob- 
•erving  certain  size  and 
''height  minimums  (very 
moderate  minimums,  and 
much  lower  than  many 
progressive  States  already 
had  on  their  statute  books) 
and  by  honoring  the 
license  plates  of  other 
States. 


ALL  STATES  AGREE  .  .  BUT— 

Ten  days  after  the  conference,  all  States 
had  agreed  to  the  request. 

And  several  States  promptly  made  good 
on  their  promises.  They  revised  their  re¬ 
strictions  to  meet  the  requested  levels. 
Some  went  further,  and  set  still  higher 
minimums  .  .  or  eliminated  some  barriers 
not  specified  by  the  Federal  Government. 

So  .  .  a  salute  to  those  States  that  are 
speeding  the  movement  of  goods. 

Theirs  is  the  kind  of  cooperation 
that  wins  wars! 

But .  .  this  isn’t  .  .  . 

As  this  is  written,  ten  States  have  not 
kept  their  pledges  to  honor  out-of-state 
license  plates. 

A  large  Southern  State  still  maintains  a 
weight  limit  2,000  pounds  lower  than  the 
Federal  “floor”  .  .  requires  permits  for  big¬ 
ger  loads . .  charges  a  tax  on  direct  war  mate¬ 
rials  going  to  arsenals  in  adjacent  States. 

A  New  England  State  hides  behind  a 
technicality  . .  says  “ok”  for  guns  and  shells 
.  .  says  “no”  for  meat  and  bread  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  men  who  make  them. 


A  State  in  the  middle  South  agreed  to 
the  “floor”  weights  and  sizes  .  .  but  now 
permits  them  on  only  four  highways. 

These  are  a  few  examples.  It’s  a  sorry 
fact  that  some  States  are  giving  only  “lip 
service”  to  this  war  effort.  Consider  these: 

A  driver  in  New  England  was  arrested  en 
route  to  a  Navy  Yard  because  he  had  no 
“special  permit”  .  ,  when  getting  it  would 
have  involved  a  critical  delay. 

A  Midwestern  State  charges  out-of-state 
haulers  such  a  high  license  fee  that  they 
detour  around  it,  losing  valuable  time. 

Two  Eastern  States  require  special  in¬ 
surance  cards,  even  though  insurance  is 
regulated  by  the  I.C.C. 

Another  Eastern  State,  with  an  excellent 
road  system,  observes  the  Federal  “floor” 
as  to  weights,  but  is  actually  a  critical 
bottleneck  because  all  adjacent  States  per¬ 
mit  from  10,000  to  30,000  pounds  more. 

And  there  are  many  .  .  too  many  .  . 
other  examples  of  the  same  sort. 

The  kind  of  cooperation  that  wins 
wars? 

Not  OUR  wars! 

Mr.  Governor,  if  your  State  is  one 
that  is  still  fighting  a  little  civil  war 
of  trade  barriers  with 
neighboring  States,  drop 
It  immediately  .  .  and 
get  heart  and  soul  into 
the  real  fight.  Nothing 
else  really  matters. 

Every  day  of  delay  is 
another  American 
defeat! 

(Note  —  All  of  the  above 
information  about  State  cooper¬ 
ation  was  obtained  from  reliable 
sources  and  is  believed  to  be 
correct  as  this  is  written.) 


AND  WHEN  PEACE  COMES  .  . . 


If  America  can  function  better  in 
war-time  through  the  elimination  of 
trade  barriers  between  the  States,  it 
can  certainly  function  better  . .  and 
with  resulting  profit  to  every  Amer¬ 
ican  family  . .  in  time  of  peace. 

So,  when  victory  is  ours,  let  us 
make  sure  that  selfish  and  antago¬ 
nistic  interests  do  not  succeed  in  re¬ 
storing  these  barriers,  which  are  not 


only  costly  and  economically  un¬ 
sound,  but  which  are  un-American 
and  unconstitutional.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  specifically 
decrees  that  no  State  shall  impose 
duties  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
the  flow  of  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Consumer,  don’t  let  anyone 
saddle  you  with  these  heavy  penal¬ 
ties  again! 


FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  *  DETROIT 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 


U.  S.  VERSUS  A.  P. 

A  VOLl’ME  OF  SMOKE  which  indicates  the 
pri'sence  of  considerable  fire  has  surrounded 
the  situation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
res|K*ct  to  the  Associated  Press  since  last  April. 
The  current  rumors,  still  unconfirmed  but  highly 
credible,  are  that  the  Department  will  begin 
either  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  against 
the  AP  under  the  Anti-Trust  Law.  Thurman 
.Arnold.  .Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
monopoly  prosecutions,  is  said  to  be  dis.satisfied 
with  the  changes  voted  last  spring  in  the  AP  by¬ 
laws  covering  membership,  and  also  to  believe 
that  the  AP  convention’s  action  in  refu.sing  mem- 
InTship  to  the  Chicago  Sun  and  the  Washingioti 
Times-Ilerald  opens  the  way  to  prosecution  of 
the  news  .ser\’ice  as  a  monopoly. 

We  grant  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  motives. 
Others  do  not.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a  circum¬ 
stantial  story  published  July  iO,  said  the  Ad- 
mini.stration  was  applying  political  pressure  in 
an  effort  to  compel  the  .\P  to  admit  to  member- 
>hip  the  Chicago  Sun,  which  the  Tribune  calls 
an  “administration  organ.”  We  quote  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  .story  in  part: 

"The  direc-tors  were  told  recently  that  if  they 
granted  the  .\P  .service  imme<liately  to  the  .Ad¬ 
ministration  organ — pending  adjudication  of  the 
mutter — the  government  wouhl  file  only  civil 
action  under  the  anti-trust  laws.  If  they  refused, 
then  criminal  proceedings  would  1k'  started 
against  them.  That’s  where  the  matter  stands 
todav.” 


That  is  very  strong  language  from  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  fighting  against  sy.stems  which 
make  the  press  a  veritable  arm  and  department 
of  the  ruling  jmwers.  It  is  arrant  interference 
with  the  right  of  a  private  institution,  a  mutual 
non-profit  corjwration,  to  opt'rate  its  affairs  in 
accordanc-e  with  its  by-laws.  It  was  plainly 
brought  out  during  the  .AP  convention  in  .April 
that  Department  of  Justice  agents  had  been 
actively  investigating  the  .AP,  and  that  the  liberal¬ 
ization  of  the  by-laws  was  adopted  under  the 
threat  of  prosecution. 

We  have  no  wish  to  i)rejudge  Mr.  .Arnold’s 
case,  if  he  actually  intends  to  make  one,  but  it 
seems  imjxirtant  to  place  l)efore  the  new.spaper 
field  certain  essential  facts.  When  the  .AP  was 
organized  4€  years  ago  as  a  New  York  member¬ 
ship  corporation,  it  was  the  only  news  .service  in 
the  field  capable  of  supplying  an  adequate  report. 
Then'  had  been  others,  organized  along  com¬ 
mercial  lines,  which  had  faile<l  becau.se  of  defects 
ill  management.  .An  .AP  membership  thus  rejire- 
st'iited  a  tangible  and  important  property  right 
to  a  newspaper,  and  tho.se  which  held  the.se  rights 
rcganlefl  them  with  a  natural  jealou.sy.  In  1900 
the  AP  was,  in  fact,  a  monopoly  because  no 
I'ffcctive  competition  existed! . 

That  competition  was  not  long  in  c-oming  into 
cxistenc'c.  The  Laffan  News  Service,  already  a 
going  concern,  expanded  its  efforts.  The  Pub¬ 
lishers  Press  and  the  Scripps-McRae  News  Ser- 
vi<'e  were  organized  at  about  the  .same  time  as 
the  .AP  to  provide  news  for  pajH-rs  which  had  not 
liecn  included  in  the  AP  set-up.  Within  a  few 
years  International  News  Service  entered  the 
field  and  shortly  afterward  the  United  Press  was 
formed  from  two  of  the  smaller  services.  Both 
INS  and  TT.P.  arc  now  generallv  comparable  with 
the  AP  in  the  .scope  and  reliability  of  their  re- 
IKirls.  and  both  have  allied  with  them  services 
which  provide  feature  and  picture  material 
|)aralleling  the  AP’s  manifold  activities.  Both  of 
the  commercial  .services  are  available  to  any  pub- 


I  A  L 


Therefore  all  thing.s  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them. 

-St.  Matthew  VH;12. 


li.sher  who  can  pay  for  them,  and  latth  arc  used 
by  many  successful  newspaiters  which  arc  not 
.AP  members. 

It  would  seem  difficult,  therefore,  to  e.stabli.sh 
the  fact  that  the  .AP  today  con.stitutes  a  monopoly 
in  the  news  field.  The  last  convention’s  abolition 
of  the  rule  that  requiretl  a  four-fifths  vote  in  con¬ 
vention  for  the  election  of  a  paper  over  the  protest 
of  a  member,  and  the  establishment  of  a  majority 
vote  as  sufficient  for  election,  would  .seem  to  dis- 
IK)se  of  the  charge  that  the  news  organization 
was  o|>erating  on  an  exclu.sive  club  blackball 
ba.sis. 

It  is  difficult,  too.  to  understand  how  either  a 
<-ivil  or  criminal  action  can  lie  against  the  direc¬ 
tors.  who  arc  simply  carrying  out  the  duties  im- 
jKi.sed  ujion  them  by  the  by-laws,  and  the  offen.se. 
it  there  is  any,  is  committed  by  the  memlK'rs  in 
convention — al.so  as  jirovided  by  the  by-laws. 
It  may  la*  decided  by  the  courts  that  i»ublic  in¬ 
terest  requires  that  the  .Associated  Pros  .service' 
b('  made  available  to  all  comers  and  that  its 
jiresent  by-laws  arc  contrary  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

If  that  is  the  elecision,  the  daily  new  .sj)a|>ers 
affected  will  abide  by  it.  Until  it  is  decided  one 
way  or  the  other,  we  think  it  extremely  imj)rop('r 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  .AP  in  the  intcre.st  of  any  non-mcmlH'r 
and  under  the  threat  of  alternative  legal  proct'd- 
ures,  )>oth  of  them  of  dubious  application  to  an 
organization  which  has  stooil  for  the  highest 
principles  of  American  journalism. 


UNION  TYRANNY 

WHILE  THE  GOVERNMENT  is  pnsumably. 

as  stateil  above,  attempting  to  c<K'r<i'  the 
-As.sociated  Pre.ss.  the  .American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  jiresumably  twi.  with  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  ble.ssing,  is  .succc.s.sfully  inqHi.sing  its  will 
uiKMi  another  c'ommunications  medium.  The  goals 
f)f  Ixith  actions  are  at  opixisite  ends  of  the  field, 
but  each  repre.sents  an  unwarranted  intc'rfercnci' 
with  legitimate  bu.sine.ss. 

The  .American  Federation  of  Mu.sicians  has  for 
.several  years,  under  the  leadership  of  James  C. 
Petrillo,  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  public  per- 
formaiK'i'  of  mu.sie.  It  has  attempted  to  misor 
programs  at't'ording  to  the  taste  of  the  music  tsar. 
It  has  jirohibiteil  the  broadcast  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  .school  band  program  which  has  Ix't'ti 
an  NBC  feature  for  H  years.  It  blocked  the  use 
of  an  .Army  band  now  playing  in  an  .Army  .show 
in  New  York  as  part  of  the  ceremonies  attendant 
upon  the  opening  of  a  new  .service  canteen.  It  has 
recently  prohibited  the  making  of  records  by  its 
members  for  commercial  u.se. 

The  situation,  it  seems  to  us.  calls  for  action 
in  two  directions.  One  is  adamant  resistanee  by 
the  broadcasters  to  any  further  domination  by 
this  union.  Another  is  investigation  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  of  the  union’s  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  legitimate  entertainment  activities.  The 
rule  of  the  union  today  is  by  brute  forct',  with 
no  vi.sible  support  in  law — a  condition  that  has  no 
place  in  a  republic. 


HELPING  HAND  TO  VICTORY 


A  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATION  of  what 
newspa|x*rs  can  contribute  to  winning  the  war 
was  given  this  w-wk  by  the  Omaha  (\eb.) 
World -Herald.  The  state-wi<le  campaign  for 
.salvaging  of  .scrap  metals  and  rubix'r  oix*ne(l  last 
Sunday  and  the  World-Herald  for  .st'veral  daj> 
Ix'fore  had  devoted  large  advertising  space  to 
promotion  of  the  effort.  Prizes  totaling  ^<.00(1 
in  War  Bonds  were  offered  by  the  news|)aper 
under  the.se  cla.s.sifications: 

County  first  prize' — $1.00(t  to  the  Nebraska 
county  which  collects,  by  gift  or  .sale,  the  most 
.scrap  |X'r  capita  (19+0  Census),  the  jrrize  to  be 
given  to  any  charity  designated  by  the  county 
salvage  committee. 

County  .second  prize — ijtaOO  to  the  Nebraska 
«-ounty  collecting  the  .secoinl  largest  jx'r  capita 
amount  of  .scrap,  under  the  .same  conditions  gov¬ 
erning  the  first  prize. 

to  the  busine.ss  firm  which  turns  in  thr 
most  .scrap. 

tHl.^O  prize  to  the  man  or  woman,  Ixiy  or  girl, 
who  gives  or  .sells  the  most  scrap. 

.'i<.>0  prize  to  the  Ixiy.s’  or  girls’  organizaticui 
which  gives  or  .sells  the  most  .scraj>. 

La|X'l  badges  arc  awanled  to  the  Imiv  or  prl 
turning  in  "io  ixiunds  of  .scrap,  and  it  is  exix'cted 
that  .‘J(i.>,900  of  the.st'  emblems  will  lx-  distributed 
Ix'fore  the  campaign  ends. 

The  plan  has  received  the  ap])roval  of  Donald 
M.  Nelson,  diree-tor  of  the  War  Prcxluction  Board, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  give  a  hearty  fillip  to 
the  Nebraska  .salvage  effort.  Editoh  &  Pi'BUshek 
rcganls  it  as  worthy  of  emulation  by  new.spaper.' 
in  many  other  cities,  in  c-onjunction  with  the  offi¬ 
cial  plan  suggesterl  to  state  and  hx'al  .salvage 
comniittiH's  by  Ix'.s.sing  J.  Ro.senwald.  chief  oi 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Con.servation  of  the  liar 
Pnaluction  Boartl.  This  jdan  is  constructive  and 
informative  in  every  resixx't  and  .should  lend  itself 
well  to  .s|x)n.sor.ship  by  local  atlverti.sing  firm' 
which  wish  to  aid  a  patriotic  ac'tivity  by  their 
supixirt. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  job.  .so  well  conceiverl  by 
the  WPB,  must  rely  u|x)n  such  uncertain  quali¬ 
ties  as  the  will  and  ability  of  publi.shers  and 
retail  adverti.st'rs  for  efft'ctive  publication.  1111' 
is  a  nationwide  ta.sk  of  the  utmo.st  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  war  prrxluction.  It  .should  have 
nothing  le.ss  than  the  Ix'.st  efforts  that  the  United 
States  Government  can  put  behind  it — coordi¬ 
nated  ami  c'entralizeil  adverti.sing  which 
bring  in  the  .salvage  material  and  get  it  to  it' 
critical  manufacturing  ilestinations  with  the  W 
jxis.sible  delay.  i 

.As  Mr.  Rosenwabl  jxiints  out.  .salvage  for  »*r 
pnxiuction  is  not  a  one-week  or  a  one-month  job 
any  more  than  this  is  a  one-week  war.  Salvagf 
must  be  eontinuous.  and  it  mu.st  Ix'  remembered 
that  we  are  an  extravagant  and  wasteful 
to  whom  .salvage  is  a  new  experience.  We  have  to 
Ix'  educaterl  to  save,  and  the  educational  teit 
and  methods  of  instruction  .should  not  Ix'  hap¬ 
hazard. 

Here,  we  believe,  was  a  major  instance  in  whid' 
a  formal  campaign  of  government  advertisw 
should  have  Ixren  employ^,  ordered  and  l>aid  fe^ 
by  Uncle  Sam.  Whatever  it  cost  would  not  nj** 
ter  much  when  compared  with  the  objcctivf 
Ifleas  like  that  put  forward  by  the  Omaha  \Aorld 
Herald  would  have  been  easy  to  link  with  such* 
government  aelvertising  effort,  and  would  h»« 
stimulated  to  unimaginable  limits  the  int^ 
created  by  the  basic  government  advertisw 
eampiugn. 
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ager  of  the  Cheater  (Pa.)  Times,  has  president  of  the  Syracuse  Advertising 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Club,  has  been  named  a  lieutenant 
Morning  Free  Press  as  director  of  commander  in  the  United  States  Naval 
circulation.  Mr.  Buck  has  been  con-  Reserves  and  assigned  to  the  Third 
nected  as  circulation  manager  with  Naval  District. 

the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald,  the  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Curtis,  adver- 
Scranton  Tribune  and  the  Wilkes-  tising  director  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Barre  Times-Leader.  Call-Chronicle  for  20  years  until  he 

Ernest  Hoftyzer,  advertising  direc-  was  called  to  active  duty  late  in  1940 
tor  of  the  Boston  Record- American,  with  an  anti-aircraft  National  Guard 
is  president  of  the  Advertising  Club  regiment,  has  been  designated  Allen- 
of  Boston  which  is  sponsoring  a  Vic-  town’s  outstanding  citizen  of  1941. 
tory  Garden  Show  in  cooperation  with  Because  he  was  unable  to  leave  his 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci-  duties  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Gen.  Curtis 
ety  to  be  held  Sept.  28-30  at  Horti-  received  the  Allentown  Rotary  Club’s 
cultural  Hall.  plaque  emblematic  of  the  honor  at 

A.  L.  Shuman,  widely-known  ad-  ceremonies  conducted  July  16. 
vertising  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  John  Schmid,  veteran  Chicago  cir- 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  last  week  con-  culator,  who  has  been  with  the  Chi- 
tributed  his  entire  collection  of  for-  cago  Sun  circulation  department  in 
eign  coins,  gathered  on  a  tour  of  consulting  capacity  since  the  inception 
Europe  some  years  ago,  to  the  nation-  of  the  new  paper,  has  returned  to  his 
wide  scrap  metal  collection  campaign,  home  in  Danville,  Ind.,  for  a  two- 
“Some  of  them  are  German  coins,”  months’  leave  of  absence. 

Harry  Heller,  street  circulation 
manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press  for  10  years  in  two  periods,  has 
resigned  and  will  go  to  Los  Angeles. 

Lee  Kelly,  advertising  manager, 
Thomasville  (Ga.)  Times-Enterprise, 
is  a  candidate  for  representative  in 
the  next  session  of  legislatiure  from 
Don  L.  Schneider  is  now  national  Thomas  coxmty. 
advertising  manager  of  the  Dallas  Eddie  Willard,  display  advertising 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald.  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 

William  A.  Dyer,  Jr.,  former  na-  Press,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after 
tional  advertising  manager,  Syracuse  a  three-weeks’  absence  caused  by  an 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  later  advertis-  appendectomy. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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LORING  C.  MERWIN,  publisher  and 
president  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph,  has  been  commi^ioned 
a  lieutenant  in 
the  U.  Naval 
Reserve.  ex- 
pects  to  be  or- 
dered  to  active 
duty  by  the  end  ■  » 
of  August.  His  S  W 


classification  will 
be  that  of  a  deck 
volunteer  officer 
for  which  he  will 
receive  training 
at  the  officers’ 
training  school  at 
Ft.  Schuyler, 

N.  Y,  Joe  M. 

Bunting,  Pantagraph  general  manager,  “Some 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  newspaper  gjj, 
during  Mr.  Merwin’s  absence.  ^ 

Randolph  Apperson  Hearst,  assistant  minted 
to  the  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  son  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  has  applied  for  a  ferry 
pilot’s  position  with  Ae  Army  Ferry¬ 
ing  Command. 

Will  Rogers,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Beverly  Hills  (Cal.)  Citizen,  has  been 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant 
at  Camp  Roberts,  Cal.  He  volunteered 
as  a  private  two  weeks  ago,  but  had 
held  a  reserve  commission  after  grad¬ 
uation  from  Stanford  University. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor  and  ing  director  of  that  paper  and  former 
publisher  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)" 

Press,  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
grand  trustees  of  the  BP.O.E.  last 
week  at  the  Elks  national  convention 
in  Omaha,  Neb. 

A  A.  Porter,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Portage  (Wis.)  Daily  Register- 
Democrat,  and  his  granddaughter. 


Will  Be  Back 
On  the  Job 
August  3rd 


L  C.  Merwin 


PRESS 

SALUTES 

ANNIE 


Jacqueline  Gay,  observed  birthday 
anmversaries  quietly  together  July  15. 
The  occasion  was  the  editor’s  85th 
birthday  anniversary;  Miss  Gay’s  21st. 

Fred  J.  Archibald,  son  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Uaion,  Fred  I.  Archibald,  has  been 
notified  of  his  appointment  as  a  cadet 
in  the  United  States  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  at  West  Point. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
annoimced  the  birth  of  a  son  at 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  where  Lieut. 
Byrd  is  stationed.  H.  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
^  editor  of  the  Winchester  (Va.) 
Star  until  he  entered  the  armed  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  United  States. 

^^b)r  Arthur  Capper  entertained 
18,000  Kansas  children  at  his  35th  an- 
birthday  picnic  July  14  at  Ripley 
^k  in  Topeka.  The  Senator  came 
™me  from  Washington  for  the  party. 
Me  has  missed  only  two  of  the  35 
Pwfies.  "nie  day’s  program  included 
^  carnival  rides,  pony  rides,  and 
hee  ice  cream,  and  various  tourna¬ 
ments  and  games. 

Roger  C.  Peace,  Jr.,  son  of  Publisher 
«  Greenville 

News-Piedmont,  has  volun- 
Army  service  as  an  aviation 
and  has  been  inducted  into  the 
ne  at  C^p  Croft,  Spartanburg, 

•  t'T  to  await  a  call  to  active  duty. 


Apropos  of  Raymond  Clapper's 
going  upon  his  first  vacation  in 
two  years,  “Time”  magazine  early 
this  month  remarked  that  in  those 

than 


two  years 
doubled  his  readers  and  “doubly 
cinched  his  unique  place  among 
U.  S.  columnists”. 

Remarking  Clapper's  “ 
ible  independence”,  “ 
curacy”,  “levelheaded 
sense”  and  “plainness,  as  man 
and  writer”,  “Time”  not  only 
termed  him  “Everyman's  Column¬ 
ist”,  but  declared  that  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents  themselves 
would  still  today,  as  they  did  five 
years  ago,  vote  him  the  capital's 
“most  significant,  fair  and  reli- 


“.  .  .  Annie  now  serves  as  a  colonel 
of  ‘Junior  Commandos’  who  collect 
scrap  and  sell  War  Stamps  .  .  . 
Inspired  by  the  idea,  children  about 
the  country  have  organized  real , 
Junior  Commandos  units.” 


‘incorrupt- 
‘strict  ac- 
common 


escape  w 


of  capture. 


Eris  Dispatch-Hsrald 


“  Young  Americans  are  serious 

•  •  •  *  #ot>ipra. 

“Sis  our  war,  too, "and  we  want 

^''Sve.n»ec«,«hep«h.«l- 


of  their  fathers, 
,0,  and  we  want 
to  help  the  sol¬ 


diers  who  are  giving  i 
says  Commando  Capt. 


able  columnist’ 


St,  Loais  Qloba-Damoorat 

“Harold  Gray' 


)er  resumes  his  column  Mon< 


Clappi 

day,  August  3rd.  Would  you  like 
to  start  it  then? 


Harold  Gray's  strip  is  offering 
such  a  clear-cut,  workable,  attrac¬ 
tive  plan  for  involving  children  in 
community  war  effort,  that  you 
may  soon  hear  about  youngsters 
in  real  life  taking  a  leaf  from 


CbarlMUa  Daily  Mail 

“Officials  of  this  paper  feel  that  this 
Commando  movement  would  go  far, 
and  be  or  service  to  our  country 
and  the  readers  of  this  paper  .  .  .” 


JAMES  R  MacIntyre,  promotion 
meager  of  the  Dos  Angeles  Times 
k”  “  years,  retired  July  16,  his  65th 
®e^°re  joining  the  Times  in 
^  he  headed  his  own  Los  Angeles 
8e*icy,  handling  the  newspaper’s  pro- 
otion  as  an  account.  He  is  succeeded 
^  promotion  manager  by  Robert  H. 
formerly  his  assistant,  who 
oeen  in  the  department  ten  years. 
Charles  T.  Buck,  circulation  man- 


.  .  ,  — ,  — — -e  ••  xrum 

Annie  s  book,  and  turning  in  for 
similar  war  work.” 
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If  LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE  Is  still  open  In  your  territory— WIRE 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


in  which  he  struck  his  head  and  broke  bureau  to  become  director  of  pub-  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  has  been  as- 

Jjj  The  Editoricil  Rooms  his  glasses,  seriously  injuring  both  lidty  for  the  Office  of  Civilian  De-  signed  to  the  city  staff  for  general 

eyes.  fense  for  the  state.  Bill  Sharpe  of  duty. 

ROBEIRT  W.  MADRY,  director  of  the  Arthur  W.  Spencer,  news  editor,  Wimton-Salem  has  been  appointed  Clarence  R.  Sumner,  Ashemlle 

University  News  Bureau,  official  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  is  convalesc-  head  of  me  news  b»^au.  Parker,  (N,  c.)  Citizen  reporter,  had  his  play, 

news  distributing  agency  of  the  Uni-  ing  at  Paradise  Valley  Sanitarium,  Raletgh  “Casualty  South  of  Manila,”  chosen 

versity  of  North  Carolina,  is  the  new  National  City,  Cal.,  from  a  serious  (N.  C.)  Neins  and  Observer,  has  been  by  Station  WWNC  for  North  Caroline 

mayor  of  the  University  of  North  operation  undergone  July  16.  head  of  the  news  bureau  for  more  Heroes’  Day  presentation. 

Carolina  village  of  Chapel  Hill.  hfc.  jobn  McDonald,  former  rev»rrite  ®  „  .  ,  ,  Harrison  C.  Greenleaf,  of  the  Leioii. 

Madry  was  elected  by  the  Chapel  Hill  jjjan  for  the  Boston  Evening  Tran-  Arnold  “Jake”  Martin,  head  of  the  ton  (Me.)  Sun  staff,  has  resigned  to 

Board  of  Aldermen  by  imanimous  script,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  ^®sk  for  ffie  past  five  years  on  become  publicity  man  for  the  OfiSce 

vote.  Proridence  Bulletin.  the  Atlantic  City  Morning  Press,  is  of  Price  Administration  in  Maine. 

Joseph  Toman,  Jr.,  has  been  ap-  Robert  Nystedt,  formerly  of  the  °  Evans,  veteran  newsman,  hjs 

pointed  telegraph- sports  editor  of  the  Sacramento,  Cal.,  INS  staff,  has  joined  f  n  Dispatch  and 

Watertown  (Wis.)  Daily  Times  to  ^be  Sacramento  Union  sports  staff.  ^  House  coverage  at  Trenton  for  pioneer  Press  as  a  reporter,  working 

succeed  E.  J.  Byrne  who  recently  re-  Wavmire  former  California  duties.  three  days  a  week  on  the  Dispatch 

signed  to  accept  a  new  position  in  newspaperwoman  in  O.xnard,  Santa 

Fort  Atkinson.  p^nia  ^d  Whittier,  has  joined  the  reporter,  has  joined  the  Pioneer  Press  durmg  vacation  season. 

Ewing  Herbert,  veteran  editor  of  staff  of  the  INS  at  Sacramento,  Cal.  tiunaio.  Herbert  McLaughlin,  owner  d  ■ 

the  Hiawatha  (Kan.)  Daily  World,  is  Armstrong,  former  University  Mcllhenney,  Buffalo  Mercury  Pictures  in  Hammond,  Ind,  I 

recuperatmg  from  an  accident  July  15  j  Nevada  student,  has  joined  the  ^  l  Courier-Express  reporter  and  and  Mrs.  Hammond  are  the  par-  I 

- Waiows  (Cal.)  Daily  Jouriml  as  city  columnist,  and  former  national  cham-  ents  of  a  daughter,  Lurlme,  born  j 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  editor,  replacing  Chiles  Gleeson,  re-  °  swiping  s^  is  recently  McLaughlin  w^  ffie  winner  1 

^  ^  ^  ’a  member  of  the  first  officer  candidate  of  second  prize  m  Editor  &  Publishu’s  | 

£t,er,  Sar.r<iay  1884  sign^.  i 

With  which  was  merged  in  1907,  1925.  and  1927.  .  ^  ^  ®P^^,  editor  of  ffie  training  at  Fort  Des  Moines,  la.,  last  with  a  picture  showing  firemen  en-  1 

respectively.  The  Journalist,  established  March  24,  Lincoln  N ebr^ka  State  Journal  for  Monday.  gulfed  by  an  unexpected  flare  of  I 

A„d„w  OiCiammo,  Fall  Ri.^  exploding  solvent,  in  a  chemical  pta 

_ Copyrighted,  i»42 _  World-Herald.  He  was  succeeded  by  J.iGiammo  are  parente  of  Miss  Mary  O  Neill,  fomer  school!- 

Sag  ma^^p  cdXr,  “r  Union  Hospital,  FaU  Elver,  as  advertUing  »licito  Icrjx  |j 


Kearney  (Neb.)  Daily  Hub. 


A  NEn-grAFEE  ro»  Maeeils  or  Newspaeers  He  Was  th 
.\ETBUk  T.  Robb.  Editor;  Robert  U.  Beown,  FBI  chief. 
Mouftai  Editor;  Waltee  E.  Schkeidee,  Associate 
Editer;  Steehek  J.  Mohchak,  Jack  Pmce,  Mas.  S.  Kingsbu 
L.  Dake,  Likrarian. _  Detroit  Fl 


Cbaeles  T.  Stuart,  Treasitrer  jhe  city  desk  tAeamey  tINeb.)  uaily  Hub.  Miss  I 

_ RoRtRT  u.  Brown.  Secretary -  ,  a  c  1  s  t  Richard  P.  Brooks  Jr.,  oil  editor  of  Maxine  Wolf,  journalism  graduate  of  ] 

Seventee^"F^?^l'mes Tower  the  Memphis  (^e^^^  C^mmercS  Times-Herald,  has  b^n  the  University  of  Nebraja,  is  on  tU  | 

42d  Street  Rnd  Broadw.y  New  York  aty,  N.  Y.  a__-„i  addressed  eraduates  of  the  granted  leave  to  Undergo  examination  telegraph  desk,  succee^g  Howard  = 

ojifttio  vivi  and  3056  FRT  <?pbool  at  Wacbinerton  on  Tiilv  ofi  appointment  to  a  pubUc  relations  Baxter,  who  began  work  as  a  guard 

BRyant  »-3052.  305.%  3054.  305^  ^  School  at  Washmgton  on  ^ly  20.  Office  of  Petroleum  at  the  Comhusker  ordnance  plant 

A  Newspaper  tor  Makers  or  Newspaeers  He  Was  the  guest  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  W  ,.  r- - j  x.i  —  j  xt.u  t  tt-.i  ,  > 

Arthur  T.  Robb.  Eduor;  Robert  U.  Brow7.  FBI  chief.  Coordinator.  Orai^  Island,  Neb.  J<«  Hill,  M 

MunAgint  Editor;  Walter  E.  ^hneide^  Associou  i  «  Airs  Rondld  L  Pool©  th©  form©r  reporter,  succeeded  Pexter  &s  sports 

£drtor;  S-TOHra  J.  Mohchak,  Jack  Price,  Mrs.  S.  Kingsbury  Scott,  formerly  of  the  Retsv  Wixon  has  resigned  from  the  editor.  Verne  Dower  succeeded  Gene 

L.  Dare,  Liiranan. - ^ ^  Detroit  Free  Press  editorial  staff,  has  *  r  lu  ’d”  i.*  ^  Monasmith  in  the  circulation  denart- 

Iames  Wright  Browh,  Jr..  PnbHsker;  Charles  T.  onnnJnFxx/1  Infn-nvo+lnn  staff  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  in  uie  circuiauori 

insA^T.CeHerai  Ma^in  and  Ad^i,f  ^rector;  bee"  appomted  to  the  information  Enterprise  and  Times.  Monasmith  expects  to  be  m 

josiAs  b,  KEEttETt  Marketing  and  JUsrarck  Manager;  division  oi  the  Alichigan  Council  of  the  Army  shortly 

Geoece  H,  Steate,  Manager;  John  Defense,  in  Lansing,  Mich  Forrest  Warren,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  .  c  j  ^  aau  i  j 

Iobksoh,  Classified  and  Ptacemeru  Mmajer.  n  i  ir  <•  ,  Union  columnist  and  feature  writer  Sandrof,  Athol  correspemdent 

H  askinttem,  D.  C.  Bvem,  G^eral  Pres^ssocia-  i^verly  Yoimg  has  been  trai^ferred  underwent  a  major  oneratiori  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  % 

noH,  James  J.  Bu^r  Rnd  Gtorce  h.^nninc,  ^  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  day  editor  of  t  ^  major  operation  ^  Sandrof  are  receiving  con- 

iR.,  1376  National  Press  Clni  Bldg.,  Telephone.  ,  Aoegn-jafin  Proee  offer  boino  nriiv,  29,  suffered  Complications  that  '^‘*““^01  are  receivmg  ^ 

MetropoUtRn  1060. - — — -  .,  »p  .  Mpmnhis  Tenn  fnf  fnnr  required  a  second  operation  July  13.  birth  of  a 

Chicago  Bureau,  810  London  Guarantee  and  Aeci-  the  AP  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  fouT  -i,  »  r.  ^  i  daughter,  Martha,  July  19.  i 

jent  Building,  360  North  Miciigan  Aoenne,  Tel.  State  and  a  half  years.  Bill  Sherrill,  former  F ort  W orth  A  A  J  X  I  ’ 

4898:  George  A.  Brani>ehburc,  Editor;  Harry  t.  l  j  r  ,  (Tex.J  Star-Teleoram  renorter  has  George  A.  Anderson,  recent  man-  i; 

K.  Black.  Adoertising  Representatioe. _  Robert  Richards,  reporter  for  the  Keen  nrevnefevi  fUn  n.,ui:v.  aging  editor  of  the  Soutkbridw  I 


4898:  George  A.  brani>ehborc,  aauor;  itarry  ,  ,  (Tex  1  Star-Telparam  rennrter  has  icuciiv  iiiou-  ; 

K.  Black,  Advertising  Representative. _  Robert  Richards,  reporter  for  the  been  nromoted  to  head  of  the  nuhlie  3ging  editor  of  the  Southbridgi  ! 

Paci/ie  Coast  Correspondents:  Campbell  Watso*,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  and  ,  . .  ^  v  j  (Mass.)  Evenina  News  has  joined  tk 

^132^rciy  S/rcrt,  BeVkeley.  Cal.,  Telephone.  Thorn-  author  of  his  first  novel  “I  Pan  T  ink  relations  office  of  the  Consolidated  t  .  ' 

wall  ^7:  Ken  Taylor.  1215  North  Hobart  Boul..  auuior  ot  nis  nrst  novel,  1  Lan  Lick  y^^craft  Comoration’s  bomber  nlane  ^be  Worcester  Evem^  . 

rJw  WeL  Telephone/ Hempstead  5722.  Seven,”  was  honored  at  a  dinner  given  _  Domoer  plane  J 

'Paeijic  Coiut  Advertising  Representative;  Duncan  .1.  at  Hotel  Peabody  by  the  Memphis  ^^sein  y  p  ant  in  Tex^.  He  succee^  j 


Sco^.  lidls  Building,  San  Francisco;  Telephone.  Branch  of  the  National  League  of  Sherman,  who  has  been  made 

Sj^;  .nd  Amiran  Pen  W^en.  ^  chief  of  pubUc  relations  for  the  entire 


Kel^  Telephone.  Prospect  5319. 


Consolidated  organization.  Jules  B. 


With  The  Colors 


fi”t”BfrMtGaMUnt"'AArey;'H^r’En^^^  ^  reporter  Billard,  former  Texas  night  manager  nTITT  n  _  ' 

Dr,ltY  Apve.tis.nc  Rates  effective~Dec—.  19371  ^be  United  Press  and  previously  WILLARD  C.  WORCESTER,  nation  I 

S5c  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertion,  as  follows:  dent  ot  uie  ban  Antonio  Newspaper  with  the  U.P.  in  Kansas  City  and  El  advertising  manager  of  the  Clmx- 

iLinesi  1  1  .6  I  .13  I  .26  I  52  p.^i^  Chapter,  has  resigned  from  the  Paso,  was  made  Sherrill’s  assistant.  ^“”1^  News  and  a  reserve  Army  officer. 

Size.  Agate  Time  Times  Times  T.mes  Times  Light  to  become  Secretary  to  Mayor  Harry  Backer  has  been  transferred  has  been  called  to  active  duty  as  a 

Page  672  $275  $234  $220  $206  $182  C.  K.  Qum  of  San  Antonio.  from  fhe  U.P.  Oklahoma  City  bureau  captain  in  the  Army  Air  Force.  He 


Page  672  $275  $2^  $2M  $^  $182  C.  K.  Qum  of  San  Antonio.  from  the  U.P.  Oklahoma  City  bureau  captain  in  the  Army  Air  Force.  He  ■ 

^  PaS  *85  7^  57  Kenneth  Beaver,  staff  member  of  to  succeed  Billard  as  night  UP.  man-  is  leaving  Friday  for  Laurie  Field  f 

^Page  84  55  47*  44*  41*  37  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  has  left  ager  at  Dallas.  Denver,  Colo.  Captain  Worcester  is  i 

‘/m  Page  42  33 _ 28^; — 26f — 24^ — ^  his  reportorial  job  to  join  the  Mer-  Walter  W  ParWee  rviobt  cxliter  rif  ibe  forty-seventh  member  of  the  t 

_  the  Nashville  bureau  of  thV  Asso-  Sf 


chant  Marine 


Ume  basis  as  any  other  i^eduie;  namely,  $182  per  Dick  Gorton  was  elected  president  dated  Press,  a  former  reporter  of  the  armed  lorces. 

e*g1fth\n‘d  of  tbe  Fort  Worth  Chapter  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  is  now  on  duty  Victor  Herold,  city  editor  of  tk  \ 

schedule. _ ANG.  Other  regular  officers  elected  with  the  U.  S.  Army  at  Fort  Ogle-  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Times,  enlisted  1 

Classieiep  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c  are:  J.  Willard  Barr,  vice-president;  thorpe,  Georgia.  Parkes  graduated  in  i*'  Army  as  a  private  this  week  I 

per  agate  line  four  tiim^ - ^ Crutcher,  secretary;  Amy  Jo  1940  from  Vanderbilt  University  bas  gone  to  Fort  Sam  Houston.  | 

4Cte^^^°?gate  *irnY  four  tim^(wunt  five  °word's  to  Long,  Corresponding  secretary,  and  where  he  was  editor  of  the  Hustler,  Tex.  i 

the  Kne). _ _ _ ^ -  Zeke  Handler,  treasurer.  campus  weekly.  He  served  the  Ban-  Stanley  Payne,  city  editor  of  the  j 

1,^“  ^“stl^s  ^risiaL^  Pwiesstout*  $4"p*e‘J')ear;  Helen  Louise  Dent  of  West-  ner  nearly  two  years  as  police  re-  Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News,  has  en- ! 

Canada,  $4.50;  Foreign.  $5. _ ’  over,  W.  Va.,  has  joined  the  news  porter  until  four  months  ago  when  rolled  at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  Co‘-  j 

CttTB  Rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all  staff  of  the  Clarksburg  Exponent  as  a  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Asso-  lege,  Stillwater,  as  a  member  of  tk  I 


^“Ja'ISr^^Ty*  th\  compa°n“  ’  '  dated  Press.  Enlisted  Air  Force  Reserve.  He  wi 

bubscripiions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  William  Beilas,  formerly  telegraph  Charles  Osborn  (Carl)  Jeffress,  civilian  pilot  training  course 

“b‘llfrip?i^."rn»™rto’'diS  editor  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  managing  editor  of  the  Greensboro  journ^m  instouctor  ii 

one  year  at  $3  each,  or  individual  subscriptions  Free  Press,  has  joined  the  Staff  of  the  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  and  Greensboro  Northern  Junior  College,  TonM**' 

Iz  Lme^brsis-^namelV'w^eacT’  Pittsburgh  bureau  of  the  Associated  Record,  a  son  of  the  president  of  the  Okla.,  will  fill  in  on  the  News. 

4t^r!  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  Na-  P^ess.  Greensboro  News  Company,  E.  B.  Melton  Ferris,  formerly  with  tk 

lionid  Editorial  Association,  National  Better  Business  Dick  Gorton,  Fort  Worth  (Tex )  Jcffress,  began  military  service  May  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury  Herald 

I^:~«a“‘*aJdit^“t\  “^“•A^Tc/'d’r^ulaU^^  Press,  has  been  elevated  to  rewrite  20  with  a  large  contingent  of  Greens-  ^cramento.  Cal.,  INS  bureau,  joi«« 

every  Saturday  in  the  year  as  fcJlows: _  man  from  the  city  halj  run,  succeed-  entermg  training  at  that  the  newly  created  amphibian  coO- 

Six  Mon^s  Net  Toul  Dis-  mg  Allan  Camey,  who  has  assumed  tbne.  mand  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Enginw'^ 

_ _ 'Ll _ _ _ —  his  duties  in  the  advertising  depart-  Miss  EllLzabeth  Fowler,  Smith  Col-  ^**4  was  sent  to  Massachusetts 

Dec.  81, 1941 .  12471  ment  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  in  St.  lege  girl,  and  Miss  Louise  Edie,  training. 

“  1^.!’.’.’..'/  i2>j7  i3,’o69  Louis.  Vassar-Columbia,  have  joined  the  Frank  McCullough,  reporter  on  4^ 

“  19^: 12,1«  islo^  Charles  F.  Danlel,  a  member  of  the  Dufalo  Evening  News  as  general  as-  Woodland  (Cal.)  Democrat,  joi"*“ 

;;  . ;;  JoIsM  liioM  news  staff  of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  s'gnment  reporters.  Miss  Jean  Bros-  the  U.  S.  Marines  in  San  Frand^ 

“  1935/!!!!!!!  lolns  n;20(j  Post,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  society  department,  has  been  He  formerly  was  employed  by  tk 

“  .  tbe  rationing  board  for  area  No.  1  transferred  to  the  Courier-Express  United  Press,  Susanville  (Cal.)  b®*** 

“  im;/;!!!!|  9|337  io!48s  with  headquarters  at  Salisburv  city  staff  for  similar  duty.  Advocate,  and  was  editor  of  the  Uni- 


Enlisted  Air  Force  Reserve.  He  rri  j 


Six  Months 

End^ 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  81,  1941 . 

11,551 

12,351 

“  1940 . 

11,653 

12,473 

“  1939 . 

121227 

13,069 

“  1938 . 

12,141 

13.05:{ 

“  1937 . 

11,738 

12,779 

“  1936 . 

10,855 

12.064 

“  1935 . 

10,178 

n,20(i 

“  1934 . 

9,651 

10,607 

“  1933 . 

8,625 

9,819 

“  1932 . 

9,337 

10,48S 

“  1931 . 

10;il6 

11,120 

“  1930 . 

10,403 

11,417 

1929 . 

10.180 

11. .'>64 

with  headquarters  at  Salisbury.  ®toff  for  sunilar  duty. 

Charles  J.  Parker  has  resigned  as  Robert  M.  Buddey,  conductor  of  a 
head  of  the  North  Carolina  state  news  column  on  records  in  the  radio  section. 


Lty  staff  for  similar  duty.  Advocate,  and  was  editor  of  the  Uni- 

Robert  M.  Buddey,  conductor  of  a  versity  of  Nevada  Sagebrush. 


(Continued  on  page  26) 
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BELIEVE  in  any  pro- 
^  /  gram  that  will  give  our  na- 

tion  the  most  rubber,  in  the 
T  ▼  shortest  time,  from  any  raw 
materials  whatsoever,  with  the  least  possible 
drain  on  vital  construction  materials.  Let  me 
say  that  again.  We  believe  in  any  program  that 
will  give  our  nation  the  most  rubber,  in  the 
shortest  time,  with  the  least  possible  drain 
on  vital  materials  —  no  matter  what  process 
*  is  used,  no  matter  what  the  raw  material, 
whether  it  is  grain,  or  coal,  or  oil,  or  all  three. 

j  “As  an  oil  company,  we  have  a  natural  and 
*1  vital  interest  in  rubber.  Without  rubber  auto- 
1  mobiles  cannot  run.  We  depend  on  automo- 
j  biles  to  use  the  products  we  manufacture  — 
I  millions  of  automobiles  traveling  billions  of 
miles.  For  every  dollar’s  worth  of  rubber 

1 

used  on  the  highways,  the  oil  industry  sells 
fifteen  dollars  worth  or  more  of  gasoline,  oil 

and  service. 

• 

“It  is  this  fact  which  induced  us  to  take  an 
interest  in  making  rubber  synthetically  at  a 
time  when  Malaya,  Indo-Ghina,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  the  other  rubber  producing 


countries  seemed  as  secure  to  all  of  us  as  a 
rubber  source  as  Kansas  seems  today  as  a 
source  of  wheat.” 


* 


“A  FEW  MINUTES  AGO  I  attempted  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  our  company 
wants  to  see  synthetic  rubber  made  in  satis¬ 
factory  quantities  as  soon  as  possible,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  raw  materials  or  processes  are  used. 
You  may  like  to  see  a  sample  of  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  that  we  produced  from  butadiene  made 
from  grain  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Their  research  men  did  some  very  difficult 
and  technically  important  work  in  making  this 
butadiene  from  grain  by  what  we  understand 
to  be  a  very  new  process.  Our  laboratory  was 
glad  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  determine 
its  quality  and  purity,  and  found  it  satisfactory 
by  actually  making  synthetic  rubber  out  of  it. 
This  particular  sample  is  a  piece  of  good  tire 
tread  stock,  the  origin  of  which  is,  therefore, 
grain.” 


I 


The  complete  statement 
from  which  these  passages  are  taken  ^  | 
is  now  being  mailed  to  all  editors. 


The  above  two  excerpts  are  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Parish,  President, 
Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey),  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  on  July  15,  1942. 


standard  oil  company  (NEW  JERSEY) 


ft 


24— S  YNDICATES 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


M  ■  by  the  Bell  Syndicate  and  the  West- 

jl^^ITTQTl  ^^IVOS  GL  Kopoirt  Newspaper  Union,  died  July  21. 

NOVrSHlGll  111  Irdcmd  SSi£S*LA5S**former  managing 
^  WW  fc^***^**  AM  A  M  editor  o£  UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE, 

n  c  T  ^**xx  A  IT  find  Miss  Birdie  Jsekson,  b  inetnl)er 

By  b.  J.  MUWUtlAB.  United’s  staff,  were  married  July  17 

DONN  SUTTON,  editor  of  NEA  Ser-  in  the  standard-size  London  dailies 
TICE,  returned  to  the  U.  S.  this  week  due  to  the  restriction  in  size  of  news-  Coordinator  of  Infor 

?^Ss?i'wpic.  covlred  condsdy  and  with  anting  •>>'  Worn»tl«n. 

ture  of  what  U.  adequacy  but  that  plenty  of  space 

S.  newsmen  and  remains,  proportionately,  for  the  dis-  Personals  and  Notes 

photographers  play  of  illustrated  feature  articles,  HENRY  McLEMORE,  McNaucht  Syn- 


after  a  five-week  tour  of  the  B 

Isles  and  gave  us - 

a  first-hand  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  U. 

S.  newsmen  and 
photographers 
aberedited  to 
American  forces 
in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  are  doing 
while  waiting  for 
the  invasion  of 
the  continent. 

They  really  “are 
in  the  Army 
now,”  Mr.  Sut-  *  ^onn  Sutton 
ton  reported  af¬ 
ter  he  clippered  into  New  York. 


cartoons  and  other  daily  newspaper 
essentials. 

Fmd  Against  Pearson,  Allen 
DREW  PEARSON  and  Robert  S.  Al¬ 
len,  authors  of  the  “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round”  have  failed  in 
District  Court,  Washington,  to  obtain 
a  new  hearing  in  their  dismissed  dam¬ 
age  suit  for  $1,000,000  against  Repre¬ 
sentative  Martin  L.  Sweeney,  of  Ohio, 
and  former  Representative  John  J. 


DicATE  humorist-columnist,  is  the 
author  of  a  picture-feature  on  Toots 
S  h  o  r ,  popular 
New  York  res¬ 
taurateur,  in  the 
Aug.  11  issue  of 
Look  magazine. 
.  .  .  Arthur  Szyk, 
political  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  New 
York  Post  and 
Chicago  Sun 
Syndicate,  has 
rented  a  cottage 
at  Westport, 
Conn.  .  .  .  North 
Henry  McLcmore  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance 
this  week  distributed  a  feature  story 
from  a  member  of  the  American  Field 


^  ,  OAlva  AVAAAA^A  A  COVA 1 VOU  V  C  WAUl  Ve 

‘^ewanen  are  sharmg  the  tough  O’Connor  of  New  York.  Justice  Jen- 
gomg  of  the  soldiers  themselves  and  ^j^gg  Bailey’s  decision  reiterated  an 
are  subject  to  strict  military  disci-  opinion  handed  down  May  28,  when  he 

pline,  he  said.  When  the  troops  ordered  judgment  for  Sweeney  and  ^  - 

are  in  battle  trainmg,  a  reporter  or  o’Connor,  with  the  court  costs  to  be  MeUmore  American  News- 

lensman  obvioudy  cant  cover  me  Pearson  and  Allen.  Allen  .  i,  j-  *  -u  All^ce 

story  by  sittmg  back  at  camp  under  Army  distributed  a  feature  story 

a  shady  tree.  „  j  i..  •.  ®  member  of  the  American  Field 

“He  must  go  into  the  field  with  .  P«arson  and  ^len  brought  ^e  smt  Service  telling  of  the  flight  from  To- 
them  and  take  part  in  some  of  their  “  ^sww  to  71  libel  bruk  after  General  Rommel’s  troops 

most  strenuous  exercises.  All  of  agauwt  them  by  Sweeney,  captured  the  city.  .  .  .  Alice  Hughes, 

which  means  that  no  ‘tender  plants’  court  was  mfoimed  tMt  47  of  Kmc  Features  Syndicate  columnist, 
need  apply  for  war  correspondents’  suits  are  still  pen^g.  to  and  her  husband,  Leonard  Hall,  movie 

jobs  these  days.  This  is  particularly  Sweeneys  comprint  he  alleged  he  critic  for  Madamoiselle,  will  be  guests 
true,  of  course,  of  the  photographers,  ^^bfled  when  the  colur^te  of  honor  Aug.  22  at  a  reception  in 

who  simply  have  to  be  where  the  pic-  charged  he  tried  to  halt  appomtment  Laconia  to  be  given  by  the  Laconia 
ture  is — and  the  picture  is  where  the  ®  judge  in  Cleveland  on  grounds  jj  j  Evening  Citizen.  Miss  Hughes 
guns  and  the  tanks  are.”  Jewish  origm.  is  a  native  of  nearby  Manchester. 

Uaiformt  a  Problem  columnists  faUed,  Justice  Bailey  .  .  .  Private  Ray  K.  Rogers  of  the 

,,  _  _ , _ t  said,  to  comply  with  a  request  for  Third  Training  Battalion.  Camp 

^.Sutton  P  ,  certain  information,  and  further,  their  Wheeler,  formerly  of  the  sales  staff 

what  he  meant.  He  a  complaint  “fails  to  state  the  cause  of  King,  recently  won  the  machine- 

how  infantrymen  m  one  area  of  Ulster  _ *  a’ _ li  U! _ 


He's  in  the  Navy  Now« 
But  Still  a  Newsman 

Philadelphia,  July  20  — The  Navj 
took  Charles  P.  Miffntosh  out  of 
newspaper  business  and  made  him  i 
yeoman  3rd  class,  but  he  still  ia  | 
newspaperman.  McIntosh,  a  former 
United  Press  staff  correspondent  it 
Philadelphia  and  Washington, 
to  have  a  knack  for  walking  irng 
news  stories  whenever  he’s  on  lem. 

Stationed  in  the  Navy  Departmmt 
at  Washington,  McIntosh  has  coveted 
two  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania’s  biggeil 
stories  on  two  recent  48-hour  libertiei 
from  his  naval  duties.  He  was  at  hk 
home  in  Elaston,  Pa.,  last  March  whet 
31  men  were  killed  by  an  exploska 
of  21  tons  of  dynamite  at  the  nearby 
Lehigh  Portland  cement  quarry.  Ihea, 
on  July  8,  when  McIntosh  was  agak 
on  leave,  he  was  riding  a  Lehigh  VaU 
ley  Transit  Co.  express  when  the  pta- 
ceding  express  crashed  into  a  frei|bt 
near  Norristown,  killing  ten  peraou, 

McIntosh  covered  both  stories  kr 
the  UP.  until  relieved  by  reguhr 
staff  members  from  the  Philadelpida 
bureau. 

The  Easton  blast  shook  MeIntodi 
from  his  bed.  He  called  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  bureau  and,  on  its  instme- 
tions,  went  by  taxi  to  the  quarry, 
where  he  obtained  a  first-hand  ae- 
coimt  of  the  disaster. 

NEW  GUILD  CONTRACT 

Cleveland,  O.,  July  20— Wage  in¬ 
creases  for  all  members  of  the  Clew- 
land  Press  editorial  staff  earning  In 
than  $70  a  week  are  included  in  a  new 
contract  negotiated  by  the  Clevelnd 
Newspaper  Guild.  The  new  contract 
also  increases  the  minimum  we^ 
wage  from  $50  to  $55  for  those  wilb 
four  years  or  more  service. 


now  mianuynien  m  one  a  for  action,”  is  vague,  and  does  not  gun  fire  contest  at  his  camp,  the  prize 

were  undergomg  sorne  ve^  have  been  damaged.  being  a  free  five-day  trip  to  camp 

**^*^*^^  consiste  ^g  .phe  Washington  column  is  distrib-  for  his  fiance,  Bobbie  Brentley.  .  .  . 

acrc^  a  field  generously  mined  w  to  hy  United  Feature  Syndicate.  Bell  Syndicate  has  for  release  a  new 

„ , ,  ,  Adv„u..," 

Boyle  charged  with  th«m,  lugging  his  VtUt®  loins  the  WAACs  hy  Carol  Brown.  It  is  in  30  install- 


■  r-if^  mn/iiM  n/s  gefmm 
Mim/is  0iu '  n  Mi. 

i/^u 

umr  »t»us  sum 


photo  equipment  instead  of  a  rifle.  PROBABLY  the  first  of  the  popular  J"®  | 

One  of  the  pots  exploded  within  a  comic  strip  characters  annoimced  to  _  ^  available  to 

few  feet  of  C  and  splattered  mud  join  the  WAAC’s  is  Russ  Westover’s  **  H 

all  over  his  face,  uniform  and  camera.  “TiUie  the  ToUer.”  The  strip  wiU  fo^GM  m  ads  tie- 

,,  ,  „  -arsan  ing-m  with  department  stores.  Her 

Newsmen  mainly  hve  at  camps  ^d  material  now  appears  in  more  than  30 

eat  at  toe  officers’  messes,  the  NEA  nmg  Ai^3,  ^g  P^totes  Syndicato  p  throughout  the  country  (one 

editor  reported.  In  common  with  announ^  ^  wee^  W^tove^  who  pajer  in  each  city)  and  to^s^t  r“ 

accredited  correspondents  on  all  coi^rr^  wth  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  ceiyed  word  from  the  British  West 
fronts,  they  wear  U.  S.  Army  officers’  m  Washmgton  to  get  background  ma-  appearing^ro  to 

uniforms  minus  most  of  the  insignia.  Moin^  ^  ^  y  Gleaner.  .  .  ,  EW  Neher 

They  profess  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  to  ob^  additioi^  material  at  toe  Lffie  S’ 

fact  that,  to  these  uniforms,  they  are  s^<wl  there.  TiUie,  p^^j  half-page  for  C^insolidated 

saluted  by  enlisted  men  of  both  the  however,  is  go^g  mto  the  women  s  jj  Features  has  gone  with  his 
American  and  British  armies-and  au^ary  of  the  Army  as  a  private,  ^  “  to  SooS 

even  by  officers  who  are  uncertam  of  Kmg  also  annoimced  this  week  that  Lake  to  the  Adirondacks  to  New  York 
the  correspondents’  rank.  the  title  of  the  daily  column  by  Erich  i.  ^ 


.  .  Melisse,  who  makes  the  US  mats  miS?m  0tsmiUtSST 


even  by  officers  who  are  uncertain  of  King  also  announced  this  week  that 
the  correspondents’  rank.  the  title  of  the  daily  column  by  Erich 

They  have  been  urging  the  Army  Brandeis,  promotion  manager,  which 
Public  Relations  officers  to  provide  it  distributes,  has  been  changed  from 
them  with  insignia  that  more  clearly  “Happigrams”  to  “Looking  At  Life.” 
designates  their  status — such  as  toe  Change  was  made  because  many  of 
gilt  “C”  which  British  war  corre-  the  papers  using  the  feature  run  it 
spondents  wear  on  their  garrison  caps  on  the  editorial  page  and  the  new  title 
and  the  metallic  “British  War  Cor-  is  considered  more  in  keeping  with 
respondent”  insignia  on  their  shoul-  the  scope  of  the  feature, 
ders.  Most  of  the  correspondents,  he 

said,  have  objected  likewise  to  the  Ribbon  Fiction 

unduly  conspicuous  and  unmilitary  A-nT'ciM  u  *  tj  'j- 

groen-and-wWte  “C”  armbands  which  ADIOS!  ADIv.«J!  by  Ann  Bridge, 
^  -  author  of  popular  fiction,  is  the  title 


they  have  been  requested  to  don. 


Mr.  Sutton’s  pri^  mission  abroad  ^bbon  B^ctaon 

was  a  visit  to  W  offices  and  repre-  f  ^mg  offered  for  i^ediate  re- 
sentatives  to  Britain,  looking  toward  ^  the  Chicago  T^une-Niw 

coverage  of  a  potential  new  “attack  SYNDicAm  It  is  m  49 

front.”  He  obtained  background  ma-  iU'“trated  installments. 

terial  for  a  series  of  articles  which  nn.-, r\i 

are  being  serviced  by  NEA  under  his  Whitman  Dies 

by-line.  ROGEIR  B.  WHITMAN,  67,  who  con- 

He  said  a  new  news-writing  tech-  ducted  the  “First  Aid  for  the  Ailing 
nique,  which  writing  men  to  this  coun-  House”  column  to  toe  New  York  Sun 


LEADERSHIP 
becaiue  of 
READERSHIP 

In  Department  Store  ad¬ 
vertising,  The  Sun  for  16 
years  has  led  every  New 
York  weekday  newspaper 
appealing  to  middle  and 
better  income  groups. 
During  the  first  6  months 
of  1942,  advertisers  in¬ 
creased  The  Sun’s  share 
of  this  linage. 
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try  could  well  learn,  has  sprung  up  and  which  was  distributed  nationally 
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A  Great  Invention 


IN  MAKING  A  LIST  of  the  important  inventions 
of  historj-,  it  is  fitting  that  those  inven¬ 
tions  which  have  contributed  most  to  the 
progress  of  mankind  should  be  given  the 
highest  rating. 

Almost  all  these  inventions, 
you  will  find,  are  important  be¬ 
cause  they  extend  man's  own 
limited  powers. 

The  lens,  for  instance,  in 
telescope  and  microscope,  enabled  us  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  infinitely  distant  and  the  infinitely 
small,  far  beyond  our  normal  eyesight.  The 
steam  engine  and  the  internal  combustion 
engine  have  multiplied  our  speed  in  travel  on 
and  sea,  and  even  taken  us  into  the  air 
over  both.  Gunpowder  enlarged 
our  muscles  so  that  we  could 
dig  deeper  into  the  earth;  it 
lengthened  our  arms  so  that  we 
could  deliver  far-reaching  blows 
to  our  enemies. 

The  telegraph,  telephone,  and  radio  have 
extended  to  the  ends  of  the  globe  the  distance 
nur  voices  can  carry  and  our  ears  can  hear. 
*<^tanical  power  in  factory  and  field  lets  one 
do  the  work  of  twenty,  and  has  freed  us 
com  the  slavery  of  long  hours  and  arduous 
Electricity  brought  light,  and  printing 


brought  enlightenment.  All  were  truly  great 
accomplishments. 

But  there  is  another  invention  which  belongs 
near  the  top  of  the  list,  even  though  it  in¬ 
volves  neither  metal  nor  me¬ 
chanics.  It  is  insurance,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  extensions 
of  man’s  abilities. 

More  powerful  than  the  lens, 
it  enables  man  to  pierce  the 
veil  from  that  world  beyond  and  oversee  the 
education  of  his  children  and  the  comfort 
of  his  widow. 

The  engine,  and  the  speed  which  it  gives 
us,  arc  as  nothing  compared  to  a  device  which 
can  create  an  estate  in  the  few  seconds  it 
takes  to  sign  your  name  to  an 
application  for  life  insurance. 

you,  even  with  your 
telephone,  summon  a  thou- 
wKKKtKIlfm  ^^cid  persons  to  help  you  re¬ 
build  your  home  as  readily  as 
a  fire  insurance  policy  collects  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  few? 

Photography  may  capture  and  record  the 
scenes  of  the  day,  but  can  it  carry  out  your 
good  intentions  toward  your  family  after 


you  have  "stepped  out  of  the  picture"?  The 
compass  helps  in  avoiding  charted  dangers, 
but  of  wbat  avail  is  it  in  protecting  you 
against  tbe  uncharted  hazards  of  the  future? 

By  what  other  invention  can  you  pay  for  an 
accident  before  it  happens?  Or  buy  time  for 
the  future,  your  own  time  for  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion  in  retirement  years? 

Power  itself  could  hardly  have  been  used 
in  the  great  plants  of  today  unless  insurance 
had  made  safe  the  investment  of  the  owners. 

Great  projects  could  not  have  been  under¬ 
taken  without  the  service  of  insurance  to 
spread  the  risk  so  that  it  would  fall  lightly 
on  the  many  rather  than  heavily  on  the  few. 

And  whenever  you  want  this  great  inven¬ 
tion  to  serve  you  in  a 
bigger  or  broader  way,  let 
a  Travelers  agent  or  broker 
be  your  "consulting  en- 
gineer."  His  training  and 
experience  can  be  of  real 
service  to  you. 

moral:  Insure  in  The  Travelers.  All  forms  of 
insurance.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company,  The 
Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
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Dan  Barbour,  managing  editor  of  Ted  Sumerlin,  former  Houston  Post  elated  with  the  Titusville  (Fla.)  Stm. 

PERSONALS  the  Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer,  was  reporter,  is  in  officers  training  school  Advocate,  received  his  wings  and 

00  inducted  July  17  into  military  service  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  commission  as  second  lieutenant  hi 

- - ^ ^ ^ - —  at  Oklahoma  City.  Floyd  (Bucky)  Walters,  baseball  Gables 

Louis  Fleming,  district  circulation  Philip  P.  Erlick,  member  of  the  writer  for  the  San  Francisco  News,  «'ily  4. 

manager,  Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram,  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald  sports  has  lieen  promoted  to  corporal  at  Fort  Rex  Taylor,  former  Des  Moinet 

was  inducted  into  the  Army  recently,  staff,  and  president  of  the  Portland  McPherson,  Ga.  (!»•)  Register  &  Tribune  sports  de¬ 
bringing  that  daily’s  honor  roll  to  38.  Newspaper  Guild,  was  inducted  into  t-i,_  ti  TTi„i.„  t.  iJmiotnn  Pnvt  partment  employe,  and  son  of  Garner 

Mervin  Rosenbush,  former  aviation  the  Army  July  11.  naUotl  adv^rtlLffig  depa^^^^^^  em-  ""ft 

editor  of  the  Memphis  (Term.)  Press-  James  F.  Tindall,  former  Spartan-  ploye,  has  enlisted  in  the  Army.  sports  editor,  has  been  graduaW 

Scimitar,  has  been  named  pubUc  rela-  burg  Journal  city  hall  staffer,  is  off  ^  of  officer  candi- 

tions  officer  at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.  to  the  wars  as  an  armored  division  Rnltnnh^’cN  Ct  Nerm  and  Of  school  at  i^rt  Knox,  Ky.  He 

Orville  Danforth,  police  reporter,  captain  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  and  his  Jf? Z  tt  ^  7^  wmnussioned  as  a  second  lieu- 

San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  has  been  in-  place  has  been  taken  by  Mrs.  Helen  •  pn^rv!  anH  U  boinv  aonf  to  nffioerq 

ducted  into  the  Army.  Posey  Black,  mother  of  two  yoimg-  .rniniotr^lacc  at  OnanHoo  Va  First  Lieutenant  Albon  B.  Hailey, 

John  D.  Dun,  former  editor  of  the  sters  and  former  society  and  utility  ciass  ai  v^uanuco,  va.  former  member  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 

Toledo  Times,  has  been  named  a  lieu-  reporter.  James  Lee,  staff  member  of  the  Constitution  news  staff,  received  his 

tenant  with  the  American  Field  Ser-  Galbraith  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times  -  Lead^  wings  on  July  3  from  Spence  Field 

vice  in  Syria.  /Tex  )  Caller  Times  was  i^ucted  into  News,  and  Willard  West,  vet-  m  Moultrie,  Ga. 

Lorin  McMullen,  former  sports  edi-  Z  Amy  this  week  at  Fort  Sam  have  enS®*iif“ffie 

tor  of  the  morning  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Houston,  Tex.  Galbraith,  former  pub-  Zl  k  ^ 

Star-Telegram,  has  been  commis-  lisher  of  the  Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Daily  f 

sioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Herald,  had  been  with  the  Caller-  trairung  as  Naval  aviaUon  cadeb 

United  SUtes  Army  Air  Force.  Lieut.  Times  three  years.  formerly  of  the  defunct 

McMuUen,  stationed  at  Randolph  Stanley  BaLtt  Green  Bau  (Wis )  been  named  to  the 

Field,  Tex.,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Leader-News  staff, 

public  relations  division  of  the  Gulf  fo  Sin  the  Amv  ^  ’  Arthur  Simmons  and  Garvey  Smith, 

Coast  Air  Training  Center.  J.  .  •  j  former  copy  boys  for  the  Houston 

Cant  William  E  Millikin  Kansas-  .  Press  post  have  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and 

bo^^publSS  SuSi?  »d'^c  respectively, 

official  has  been  nam^  head  of  to  vototcer  officers’ corps  at  Fort  Doug-  .  Bridges,  former  mem- 

special  servi^  branA  of  the  United  ^tah.  He  will  be  commissioned 
States  Army  s  Sm  IVancisco  port  of  ^  lieutenant, 

embarkation  with  headquarters  at  ^  ls-  i.. 

TT/arf  Maonn  C-al  Osgood  Roberts,  public  relations 

eon  M^n,  ^  director  of  the  Hotel  Mayflower  and 

Richard  J.  Murphy,  former  re-  Washington  newspaperman, 

^rter,  Holyoke  (Ma^.)  Tra^enpt-  ^as  been  caUed  to  active  duty  as  a 
Telegram,  is  now  at  the  public  rela-  Ueutenant-commander  and  has  been 
Uons  office  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.  assigned  to  public  and  press  relations 
Bill  Douglas,  formerly  of  the  dis-  jn  the  office  of  the  paymaster-general. 

T  7°^  Flbit  Dupre,  sports  editor  of  the 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  ^^ex.)  Morning  News  since 

has  been  commisaoned  a  serond  lieu-  Charles  Burton  enlisted  in  the  Navy, 
tenant  m  the  Mti-airc^  division  of  ^^e  Army  Air  For4 

1  '■®‘  and  been  assigned  to  Randolph  Field, 

port  for  duty  m  the  Los  Angeles  area.  ^  ^ 

Delbert  Lazenby  of  the  s^  of  the  viled  to  replace  Dupre.  Tom  Price, 

Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette,  is  now  in  general  assignment  man  and  West 
the  Army.  Texas  roving  reporter,  is  to  All  Mc- 

Sergt.  Robert  B.  Wistrand,  member  Tver’s  place  on  the  state  desk, 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News 

editorial  staff,  has  been  transferred  Ed  Ashford,  assistant  sports  editor 
from  the  Midland  Army  Flying  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  has 
School,  Texas,  to  the  Officer  Candi-  reported  for  the  Army  at  Fort 
date  School,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Monty  Curtk,  city  editor,  and  city  Editor  Harold  Young  and  Wil- 
Tommy  <5  Grady ,  night  police  re-  jj  Gardner,  criminal  courts  re- 

po^r,  Buffalo  Evmxng  News,  recently  ^er,  of  the  Houston  Post,  are  in 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  as  second  lieu- 
at  the  Buffalo  Recruitmg  and  Indue-  Air  Force  officers’  train- 

tion  Center. 

Stewart  Hatch,  former  Houston 
e^Vt^'^c^tAinml  ^"paJu  Chronicle  reporter,  is  recovering  from 
Island,  S.  C.  and  hopes  to  become  a  f.  injury  received  while  an  avia- 
Marine  Corps  combat  reporter.  ^lon  cadet  at  San  Antonio. 

MUton  Carlin.  Associated  Press  Jay  C.  Biggs,  Jr.,  former  Hoiwton 

night  man,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  at  Camp  adyertismg  department  employe. 


Wedding  Bells 


UNCLE  SAM 
IS  PROUD  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPERBOYS 
So  are  we! 


We  are  proud  of  the 
part  being  played  by 
the  newspaperboys  in 
selling  Defense  Stamps 
for  Uncle  Sam. 

We’re  gratified  at  the 
results  of  all  the  hours, 
energy  and  effort  we 
extended  in  training 
the  newspaperboys. 

We  pledge  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  efforts  to 
raise  the  newspaper- 
boy  to  even  higher 
standards. 

This  is  only  one  of 
many  constructive  jobs 
being  done  well  by 


I  INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION 
MANAGERS’ 
Association 


Louis  McFetridge,  Secy 
The  Tulsa  World 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


ne  totconsumer 


Every  hour  of  every  day,  Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Company  and  its  associated  companies 
are  stepping  up  production  of  copper,  zinc, 
lead  and  manganese.  Not  for  plumbing,  gut¬ 
ters,  flashings,  hardware,  screens— but  metals 
in  a  mighty  mass  movement  for  our  country’s 
war  needs. 

The  entire  Anaconda  organization  is  geared 
to  the  objeaive  of  getting  more  of  its  vital 
metals  to  the  front  line  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time.  More  copper  for  projeaile  bands, 
more  brass  for  cartridge  cases  and  time  fuses, 
more  bronze  for  essential  parts  of  guns  and 
other  miliury  equipment,  more  copper  wire 
and  cable  for  ships,  planes,  tanks — and  to  electri¬ 
fy  the  plants  that  produce  them. 

Anaconda’s  vast  mining  proper¬ 
ties  on  two  continents,  with  tre¬ 
mendous  ore  reserves,  with  great 
smelters  and  refineries,  are  be¬ 
ing  worked  seven  days  a  week. 

During  the  six  months  ending 
March  31,  1942,  the  Anaconda 
companies  produced  from  their 


own  mines  nearly  100  million  pounds  more 
copper  than  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year  .  .  .  over  11  million  more 
pounds  of  zinc  .  .  .  over  60  million  more 
pounds  of  manganese. 

The  seven  plants  of  The  American  Brass  Com¬ 
pany,  largest  fabricator  in  the  copper  and 
brass  field,  are  working  at  an  unheralded  pace 
to  meet  Army  and  Navy  needs. 

All  eight  plants  of  Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable 
Company  are  producing  copper  wire  and  cable 
in  ever-increasing  quantities  for  war  use. 

In  ail,  63,251’*'  members  of  the  Anaconda  or¬ 
ganization  are  striving  at  mine  and  furnace, 
press  and  bench,  laboratory  and 

Idesk  to  keep  this  great  mass  of 
effective  metal  moving  faster 
and  faster,  in  larger  and  larger 
quantities,  for  victory. 

*Every  department  of  the  Anaconda 
organization  in  the  U.  S.  is  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  voluntary  pay-roll  deduc¬ 
tion  plan  for  purchasing  U.  S.  War 
Bonds. 

42273 


The  coeetcd  Nery  ’*E’*  penoint 
for  tchievement  in  prcMucbon 
hu  been  Awarded  The  American 
Brats  Company's  Wacerbury, 
Antonia  and Torrintron.  Coon., 
plants,  its  Detroit  plant,  and  the 
Haacuina,  N.  Y.,  and  Marion, 
lod.Tplancs  of  Anaconda  Wue 
ft  Cable  Company. 


25  Broadway,  New  York 

THE  AMERICAN  tRASS  COMPANY  •  ANACONDA  WIRE  A  CABLE  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  AMERICAN  BRASS  LIMITED,  OF  CANADA 
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-  that’s  the  story,  a  story  as  inspiring  as  Pinkley  was  introduced  by  Edward  T. 

IJTl  anything  that  has  come  out  of  Britain  Leech,  editor  of  the  Press. 

"  or  Canada  concerning  business  and  Sales  of  War  Bonds  in  Rochester 

•  ^  ■  •  advertising.  If  it  does  nothing  else  to  spurted  Wednesday  when  120  retaO- 

I  afikCGOTlQ  r  roin.  Td  1  n.  on  the  mainland,  it  should  stiffen  ers  observed  Heroes’  Day  by  turn- 

A  AS/AM  our  backs  for  the  dark  days  ahead.  ing  their  gross  receipts  into  War 

Rv  T  ^  IRVIN  week  comes  from  the  Bonds.  This  observance  was  carried 

DY  1.  o.  HI  Y  111  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- Leader  iri  a  out  under  the  leadership  of  the  Gan- 

THE  BRITISH  experience  with  ad-  Chicago  nailed  down.”  It  reports  the  market  “^ta  folder,  Peep^  nett  Newspapers  in  Rochester,  the 

vertising  in  wartime  has  been  well  results  of  a  survey  made  by  the  Ross  richest  retail  Ximes  Union  and  the  Democrat  arid 

and  widely  told.  It  forms  the  basis  Federal  Research  Corporation  in  six  thoro^hfares  Illustration,  as  you  chronicle. 

of  at  least  one  published  volume,  sev-  of  the  largest  plants  in  Chicago,  plants  guessed,  is  ol  a  line  ot  peeps  driving  These  papers  publicized  the  event 

eral  published  promotions,  several  employing  some  63,000  workers.  The  i^exingtons  Mam  street.  pgg^  announcements  and 

dozen  published  trade  paper  articles,  survey  is  based  on  responses  of  2,467  it  •  i  news  stories.  All  revenue  from 

It  is  a  story  that  bears  repeating.  The  of  these  war  workers  to  the  question,  StOIGS,  DqiIiGS  AiQ  Heroes’  Day  advertising  was  devoted 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


lesson  it  holds  for  everyone  of  us  con-  “What  newspapers  or  newspapers  did  j  "Cl 

cemed  with  the  continuance  of  adver-  you  read  last  night?”  The  Times,  as  111  Jl©rO©S  LlCiy  idCIl© 


Stor©s,  Dailies  Aid 


These  papers  publicized  the  event 
with  full  page  announcements  and 
news  stories.  All  revenue  from 
Heroes’  Day  advertising  was  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  War  Bonds. 

Promotion  for  the  observance  was 
donated  by  the  papers  which  carried 


tising  is  profound  and  important.  Thus  you  will  have  guessed,  comes  out  way  Pittsburgh’s  newspapers  and  mer-  donated  by  the  papers  which  carried 
there  is  no  diminution  of  interest  in  on  top.  A^  hard-hitting  promotion,  chants  pitched  in  with  an  all-out  the  names  of  all  participating  mer- 
the  story  as  we  read  it  again  in  a  pro-  this,  that  will  undoubtedly  rnake  an  effort  to  help  win  the  war  last  week,  chants  whether  advertisers  or  not 
motion  just  issued  by  the  Christian  impre^ion.  But  in  our  opinion  it  gnj  result  was  a  convincing  dem-  The  slogan  for  the  day  was  “You 
Science  Monitor.  ,  tit  o»  built  credence  m  its  sur-  onstration  of  how  advertising  can  sell  Buy  the  Merchandise,  We’ll  Buy 

“What  of  Business  m  Total  War.  vey  a  little  stronger.  Agency  research  stamps  and  Bonds  by  a  concen-  More  Bonds,”  and  with  this  as  au 


impetus  Rochester  citizens  and  met¬ 


is  the  tide  of  this  32-page  brochure,  men  are  tough  babies  to  persuade.  Crated  effort.  *  impetus  Rochester  citizens  and  mer- 

The  answer  IS  l^gely  contemed  m  an  piey  make  surveys  themselves,  you  Every  display  advertisement  in  the  chants  went  to  work  to  pay  tribute  to 
exhibit  of  advertising  o  n  ^  ®  two  Pittsburgh  afternoon  newspapers,  sons  and  daughters  in  military  service. 


that  appeared  in  the  Monitor  during  .  • 

the  period  of  Britain’s  worst  air  raids.  Beauty  at  War 
December,  1940,  and  January,  1941.  A  VALUABLE  pi 
These  are  by  no  means  all  the  British  market  research 


Beauty  at  War  Press  and  Sun-Telegraph,  last  On  July  17  more  than  $1,413,20(1 

A  VALUABLE  piece  of  newspaper  Thursday  and  in  the  morning  Post-  worth  of  U.  S.  War  Savings  Bonds 
market  research  issues  this  week  Gazette  Friday,  was  devoted  exclu-  and  Stamps  were  sold,  and  the 


advertisements  carried  by  the  Monitor  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  s^^ely  to  the  sale  of  the  War  Bonds  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eue- 

m  that  period,  but  they  are  a  good  “Beauty  Goes  to  War,”  a  study  of  the  Stamps.  ning  Gazette  published  a  36-page  pa- 

selection  cosmetic  use  and  purchasing  habits  of  This  movement  was  sponsored  by  per  the  previous  day,  with  practically 

Adt  Changed  Little  women  war  workers.  It  is  the  first  the  Pittsburgh  Retail  Merchants’  Asso-  all  of  the  advertising  space  being  de- 

Sumrisinelv  enough  the  war  shows  such  study  that  has  come  to  our  atten-  ciation  as  a  prelude  to  American  voted  solely  to  sale  of  bonds  and 

it^lf  ^  advertisements  hardly  tion,  and  our  guess  is  that  it  wiU  be  Heroes’  Day,  which  the  stores  cele-  stamps.  This  copy  included  not  only 

at  all  The  Monitor  puts  this  down  to  eagerly  and  carefully  scrutinized  in  brated  in  the  “Retailers  for  Victory”  the  department  and  other  retail  stores, 

British  reserve  We  are  inclined  to  the  cosmetic  field.  drive  to  help  Pittsburgh  sell  its  July  but  also  many  of  the  city’s  outstand- 


Adt  Changed  Little 


brated  in  the  “Retailers  for  Victory”  the  department  and  other  retail  stores, 
drive  to  help  Pittsburgh  sell  its  July  but  also  many  of  the  city’s  outstand- 


put  it  down  to  the  inertia  of  habit.  The  study  was  done  for  the  Globe-  quota  of  15  million  dollars  in  stamps  ing  industries,  practically  all  of  which 
The  copy  in  this  brochure  shows  the  Democrat  by  Edward  G.  Doody  &  Co.,  and  bonds.  are  engaged  in  war  production, 

kind  of  announcement  advertising  a  St.  Louis  market  research  firm.  It  The  three  newspapers  carried  Page  The  city’s  quota  for  the  event  was 

these  British  advertisers  have  prob-  provides  helpful  information,  based  1  stories,  cartoons  and  red  banner  $200,000,  but  this  mark  was  reached 
ably  been  running  in  the  Monitor  for  on  interviews  with  400  women  war  lines,  as  well  as  editorials,  as  the  and  exceeded  fairly  early  in  the  day 
years.  workers,  as  to  the  special  beauty  prob-  stores  subordinated  their  own  busi-  The  Salinas  (Cal.)  Californian  pu^ 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  lems  such  workers  have;  their  use  of  ness  to  that  of  licking  the  enemy,  lished  a  20-page  tabloid  section  con- 
is  that  not  even  Hitler  could  make  cosmetics  on  the  job;  their  brand.  More  than  $275,000  in  stamps  and  taining  16,856  lines  of  advertising  de- 
these  Briti^ers  stop  advertising!  In  price  and  item  preferences;  where  they  bonds  were  sold  in  the  stores  as  re-  voted  to  the  sale  of  War  Bonds. 
January  and  February,  1941,  for  in-  buy  cosmetics;  their  brand  loyalties;  suit  of  the  campaign.  ■ 

stance,  569  British  advertisers  took  eta  ,  ,  ,  The  Pittsburgh  Advertising  Club  DROP  NEWS  BUREAU 


some  26,743  lines  of  space  in  the 
Monitor. 


The  study  appears  to  be  thorough,  offered  silver  plaques  as  prizes  for 
carefully  doim,  es^ustive  and  reli-  jjgg^  bond  and  stamp  advertise- 


The  Pittsburgh  Advertising  Club  DROP  NEWS  BUREAU 

fered  silver  plaques  as  prizes  for  Barbara  County,  Califoim 


"*^‘Thi^‘copy,”  the  brochure  says,  “was  able.  ^  such  it  is  the  more  persua-  mente?'’ Awrrds“‘>iJ^rrtrbe“  madrin  'Ib^Ushtog  iS^Sui^y  new'^’‘£ 

placed  during  toe  steadiest  Iwmbmgs  three  classifications:  large  stores,  reau  and  disnensing  with  toe  service 


placed  during  toe  steadiest  bombmgs  •  gdvertoers  in  the  cosmS  classifications:  large  stores,  ^eau  and  dispensing  with  the  service 

and  immediately  after  toe  big  fire,  e  cosmetic  stores  and  other  advertisers.  Hubert  L  Voight,  director. 

wia,  ih.  knowledge  that  Uje  ^uee  “t?£emSSS  ’’  The  eds  were  judged  by  a  eo.n„.ittee  ?L.;Sr.„ld  b^u  a^nl  $20, W. 

carrymg  these  advertisements  would  •  from  the  Advertising  Club,  of  which  year  keeping  Santa  Barbara  County 

not  reach  local  readers  for  son^  four  Jjj  the  Baa  Alan  A.  Wells,  advertising  manager  in  print. 

civ  nrosVc  Siirh  was  the  cnnndence  tw_.  e _ _  _  _ _ 


of  toe^&Jh  ^  to  thS  sS?-  WE  NEVER  cease  to  be  amazed  these  of  Kaufmanns,  was  chairman.  - 

vivJ”  ^  days  at  the  Hawaiians.  Comes  now  ^  mf^h^ts  ^ 

^ere  is  Uttle  to  be  learned  from  a  a  folder  from  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  had  conduct^  a  White  Out  for  Vic-  YAMTIl  AH 
stS^  of^  idvIrSto?  rSeJe  S:  (via  toe  Katz  Agency)  that  asks,  ^ 

torto  be  Wed,  however,  from  the  “Heaha  ka  mea  hou?”  which,  of  m  which  the  sales  exceeded  $175,000. 

Monitor’s  experience.  The  Monitor  course,  is  Hawaiian  for,  “What’s  toe  The  campmgn  was  ^ft^d  by  a  ExOerieilCI 
«•««  Ai%n/»1ticirknc  tVio  1m-  news?”  The  folder  has  some  of  the  Mass  meeting  at  which  Virgil  Pinkley,  I  P 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENOi 


sums  up  to  three  conclusions  the  les-  news?”  The  folder  has  some  of  the  meeting  at  which  VirgU  Pinkley 

son  to  be  learned  from  British  busi-  answer,  that  part  of  it  that  relates  to  veteran  United  Press  corresponcient 
jjggg.  business  cxinditions  and  advertising  spoke,  of  his  experiences  in  travelmg 

Monitor  Concintions  opportunities.  “Hawaii,”  it  says,  “is  68,000  miles  around  toe  world’s  bat- 


Monitor  Concintions 


“1  That  total  war  itself  does  not  literally  to  toe  front  line.  It  has  been  tlefields.  Several  thousand  persons 
mein^  eifofprTvaS^ntT^se.  under  enemy  toe.  It  Imciws  there  is  attend^  toe  meeting,  tickete  being 
“9  That  it  «  nossible  to  survive  ®  to  be  done  and  is  domg  it.  obtained  by  toe  purchase  of  four  25- 
coMtant  attacks  from  an  enemy  that  ^waii  is  optimistic  ^t  determined,  cent  war  sWs.  W.  H.  Burchfield, 
is  able  to  interfere  with  every  activity  But  war  or  no  war,  Hawau  offers  a  president  of  the  Joseph  Horne  Co., 
f  civilian  life  major  business  opportimity.  And  presided  at  toe  meeting,  and  Mr. 


of  civilian  life. 

“3.  That  advertising  is  vital  to  busi¬ 
ness  to  wartime,  and  not  only  bene¬ 
fits  toe  individual  firm  but  steadies 
public  morale  by  expressing  the  spirit 
and  courage  of  a  free  people  and  its 
conviction  of  ultimate  victory.” 

The  brochure  does  a  fine  job  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  incidentally  for  toe 
Monitor.  “We  hope,”  writes  Lucile 
H.  Shoop,  copy  chief  of  the  Monitor’s 
advertising  department,  “that  it  is  a 
forerunner  of  a  number  of  efforts  to 
knit  our  country  closer  to  our  allies, 
and  at  toe  same  time  to  stiffen  toe 
morale  of  United  States  businessmen.” 

We  think  it  stands  a  fair  chance  of 
doing  just  that.  It  is,  incidentally, 
neatly  designed,  using  blacks  and 
whites  effectively  to  keep  toe  reader 
reminded  of  the  blackout  in  which 
Britain  lives  these  nights. 

Chicago  War  Workers 
A  BCX)KLET  ^t  issued  by  toe  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Times  claims  to  have  “toe 
facts  on  the  war  workers  market  to 
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Picture  Pool  Plays  Fair 
With  Amateur  Photogs 

By  lAgK  PRICE 


SOMEWHE31E  on  the  high  seas  there 

is  a  sailor  who  has  probably  lost 
much  of  his  enthusiasm  for  making 
news  photographs.  About  three  weeks 
ago,  this  sailor  rushed  into  the  Acme 
Newspictures  offices  and  offered  to  sell 
an  undeveloped  roll  of  film  contain¬ 
ing  snapshots  of  a  sinking  ship.  He 
wanted  immediate  action  and  when 
informed  that  no  deal  could  be  con¬ 
cluded  until  the  Navy  censored  the 
films  and  officially  released  them  for 
publication  the  sailor  became  impa¬ 
tient.  Finally,  convinced  that  there 
was  no  alternative  he  left  the  roll  of 
film  for  processing  and  censoring  and 
word  that  he  would  return  at  a  later 
date. 

The  films  were  developed  and 
printed,  then  rushed  to  the  naval  cen¬ 
sor  for  official  reelase.  The  decision 
was  to  withhold  the  photos  until  the 
news  of  the  ship  sinking  was  made 
public  by  the  Navy.  A  few  days  later, 
the  sailor  returned  to  Acme  and  was 
informed  of  the  Navy’s  decision  on  his 
pictures.  He  was  terribly  disap¬ 
pointed  but  realized  that  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it  and  without 
leaving  any  address  he  departed.  Be¬ 
fore  shoving  off  he  told  Bob  Dorman 
he  could  have  the  pictures. 

Released  for  Publication 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement 
between  members  of  the  picture  pool, 
Mr,  Dorman  informed  them  of  the  in¬ 
cident.  Several  weeks  had  passed  and 
it  looked  as  though  the  pictures  were 
to  be  restricted  indefinitely,  when 
suddenly  Mr.  Dorman  was  informed 
that  he  could  release  them  for  pub¬ 
lication.  However,  a  new  complica¬ 
tion  developed.  The  sailor  had  gone 
without  leaving  word  where  he  could 
be  reached  and  the  policy  of  Acme  is 
not  to  use  photos  until  an  agreement 
of  purchase  is  reached  with  the  owner. 
The  pictures  could  not  be  serviced. 

Regardless  of  the  quality  of  the 
photos,  the  news  interest  in  them  is 
diminishing  with  time.  More  sink¬ 
ings  have  been  pictured  since,  hence 
the  monetary  value  of  the  sailor’s  pic¬ 
tures  has  been  greatly  reduced.  In 
fact  they  will  be  practically  worthless 
in  another  month  or  two.  We  asked 
Mr.  Dorman  if  it  was  not  possible  to 
go  on  record  with  a  stipulated  price 
for  the  photos  and  hold  the  money  in 
escrow  for  the  sailor  until  he  re¬ 
turned.  He  replied  that  it  was  the 
logical  thing  to  do  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  sailor’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  deal  to  comply  with 
his  own  policy  and  that  of  the  Pool 
before  the  pictures  could  be  released. 

The  pictures  are  in  Mr.  Dorman’s 
desk  and  although  he  would  have 
bought  them  for  a  fair  fee  which  he 
believed  would  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  sailor  they  must  remain  un¬ 
used.  The  sailor  who  foolishly  be¬ 
came  too  disgusted  to  leave  some  for¬ 
warding  address,  which  naturally 
would  have  to  pass  through  the  mail 
censor,  finds  himself  sore  with  his 
photographic  efforts  and  without  the 
extra  revenue  which  would  have  been 
handy  on  his  next  shore  leave.  Had 
he  left  it  to  Mr.  Dorman’s  discretion 
to  handle  the  affair  he  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  a  fair  deal  and  the 
pictures  would  have  been  of  some 
use  when  they  were  really  news. 

This  incident,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  the 
fairness  which  the  syndicates  are  em¬ 
ploying. 


Care  of  Equipment 

BOB  KEOGH,  chief  of  the  New  York 

Journal- American  photograph  de¬ 
partment,  explains  that  his  system  of 
protective  measures  for  insuring  the 
longevity  and  efficiency  of  all  usable 
apparatus  has  been  proven  effective 
and  more  so  since  war  has  brought 
about  shortages  in  certain  equipments. 

For  many  years,  Keogh  has  insisted 
that  his  inside  men  be  held  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  smoothness  of  operations 
in  the  developing  and  printing  rooms. 
His  specifications  for  such  insurance 
call  for  the  daily  cleaning  of  all  lens 
elements  used  for  printing,  the  oiling 
of  all  movable  parts  in  apparatus  such 
as  the  rotary  dryers,  enlargers  and 
print  straighteners,  the  thorough 
cleansing  of  all  developing  boxes,  hypo 
and  water  tanks.  He  also  insists  that 
all  photographers  test  the  strength  of 
their  batteries  used  for  synchronizers. 
In  order  to  facilitate  this  operation,  he 
has  hung  an  ammeter  on  the  wall  near 
his  desk  where  he  can  keep  an  eye 
on  the  checking-up  process. 

Another  precautionary  measure 
which  he  has  decreed  as  mandatory, 
is  that  of  checking  all  cameras  and 
synchronizers  every  day.  Although 
a  most  considerate  person  when  it 
comes  to  the  individual  photographer’s 
welfare  and  problems,  he  is  definitely 
adamant  when  it  comes  to  caring  for 
equipment. 

Professor  Crandell 

THIS  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  an 

opportunity  to  visit  with  Dick  Cran¬ 
dell,  picture  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  since  he  started  and 
finished  his  first  semester  as  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  pictorial  journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  Naturally,  we  were 
interested  in  the  type  of  instruction 
he  gave  and  asked  “what  did  you 
teach?” 

Crandell  explained  that  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  years  as  a  picture  editor  he 
found  it  simpler  to  explain  to  camera¬ 
men  the  kind  of  photos  he  did  not 
desire  and  that  it  worked  out  success¬ 
fully  in  producing  the  ones  he  wanted. 
This  became  the  basis  for  his  courses 
at  Columbia  where  he  lectured  to 
journalism  students  for  14  weeks.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  never  operated  a  cam¬ 
era,  professionally,  he  has  made  a 
study  of  what  coiild  be  obtained  with 
a  camera  if  used  with  common  sense. 
As  roto  editor  of  the  Herald  Tribime, 
he  introduced  many  innovations  in 
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the  treatment  of  features  and  has  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  with  his  un¬ 
usual  lay-outs. 

When  not  engaged  in  his  duties  on 
the  paper  he  may  be  found  drilling 
with  the  Home  Guard  Troops  as  a 
sergeant.  He  won  the  grade  on  his 
merits  having  started  as  a  buck  pri¬ 
vate.  Judging  from  his  past  per¬ 
formances  we  won’t  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  he  has  won  a  commission, 
at  least  we  hope  so. 


Camera  Knight 


ONLY  26  years  old.  Associated  Press 

photographer  Henry  Griffin  has 
combined  Irish  impudence  with  a  dash 
of  tact  and  an 
instinct  for  the 
dramatic  to  be¬ 
come  one  of 
Washing- 
ton’s  top  -  flight 
photogra- 
phers.  His  is  the 
story  of  an  AP 
office  boy  who 
wasn’t  content 
to  be  an  office 
boy.  First  em¬ 
ployed  by  the 
AP  at  Baltimore 
in  1930  he 
learned  photography  the  hard  way — 
pestered  Baltimore  Sun  photographers 
until  they  told  him,  and  showed  him, 
what  he  wished  to  know  about  a 
camera.  In  eight  months,  Griffin  had 
worked  up  to  junior  photographer’s 
rank  in  the  AP.  He  was  transferred 
as  a  photographer  to  Washington  in 
1936,  and  he  has  remained  there  ever 
since.  One  way  to  describe  Griffin 
would  be  to  list  some  of  his  pictures 
which  he  likes  best:  (1)  Former  chief 
Justice  Hughes  eating  oysters;  (2) 
Sir  Ronald  Lindsay,  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  standing  on  one  foot  and  waving 
a  finger  as  he  tried  to  explain  to  re¬ 
porters  the  guest  list  for  the  Embassy’s 
reception  for  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England;  (3)  Harry  Hopkins  astride  a 
fence  at  a  hunt  cup  race;  (4)  Mickey 
Rooney  sitting  on  Liz  Whitney’s  lap. 

Griffin  once  apologized  to  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax  for  bumping  his  battleship  with  a 
fishing  boat — a  story  that  still  is  one 
of  die  Washington  photographers’ 
favorites.  When  Halifax  arrived  at 
Annapolis  on  the  H.M.S.  King  George 
V  to  take  up  his  duties  as  ambassa¬ 
dor,  Griffin  and  several  other  camera¬ 
men  rented  a  fishing  boat  to  go  out 
into  the  bay  and  cover  the  battleship’s 
arrival.  The  fishing  boat’s  engine 
failed,  and  they  drifted  into  the  bat¬ 
tleship.  The  next  day,  at  the  Capitol, 
Griffin  was  making  pictures  of  Hali¬ 
fax  again,  and  took  occasion  to  re¬ 
mark: 

“Sorry  we  bumped  your  battleship 
yesterday,  Lord  Halifax.” 
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Photog  Is  Gunner 
LELAND  M.  BEINFER,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
has  accepted  appointment  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  as  a 
Marine  gunner  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  A  veteran  of 
20  years  in  Milwaukee  news  photog¬ 
raphy,  Benfer  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
He  went  to  Milwaukee  in  1922,  served 
two  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  News,  and  has  been  with  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  ever  since. 

Pasquarella  Named 
LIEUT.  A.  J.  PASQUARELLA.  vet¬ 
eran  photographer  of  the  Philadel-  | 
phia  Public  Ledger,  has  been  named  f 
officer  in  charge  of  the  photographic  '. 
section  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Aviation 
Base  near  Memphis,  Term.  i 

■ 

Joins  WAAC  as  ’ 

Official  Photog 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  20— Miss 
Jackie  Martin,  former  photographic 
and  art  director  of  the  Times-Herdd, 
and  more  recently  director  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  department  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  Washington  Bureau,  is  now  ex-  i 
ecutive  adviser  to  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  and  official  photographer 
of  the  WAAC. 

Miss  Martin  has  reported  at  the 
WAAC  officer’s  training  camp  at  Fort 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Another  Washingtonian  selected  is 
Ruth  H.  Essary,  daughter  of  Helen  Es- 
sary,  Washington  Times-Herald  col- 
lunnist,  and  the  late  J.  Fred  Essary, 
former  bureau  chief  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Miss  Essary  will  take  leave  from 
her  job  with  the  Army  Air  Force  to  ) 
accept  the  appointment. 


REBUILT  I 

PONY 

AUTOPLATES 

We  have  on  hand  a  few  used 
Pony  Autoplatee.  These  will  bo 
completely  overhauled  and  sold 
as  guaranteed  factory  rebuilts. 
Also  ovoilable  are  Rebuilt  lu* 
nior  Autoplates  and  Autoshov- 
ers,  Sta-IR  Junior  and  Type  M 
Formers,  Sto  -  Hi  Autoformen, 
and  newspaper  chases.  Writ# 
lor  full  pcnticulars. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPTJ 

PLAINFIELD  NEW  JERSEY  ; 
New  York  Office:  501  Rfth  Aveeu*  i 


IT’S  SPEBDi 


Improved  fio* 

SPEED  mould 

_ Write  Tor  illeotreted  bejUj' 


R.  HOE  &  CO.r  INC 

910  East  138th  It.  (at  East  River)  NcwYork.N  ’ 


1 


a  ‘‘natural”  for  newspapers 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Timea  (E) 

Weac  Warwick  Pawtnxct  Valley  Daily 
Timet  (E) 

Westerly  Sun  (EftS) 

Woonsocket  C^l  (E) 


Fall  Rivet  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 
Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 
Cape  (^od  Sundard-Times, 
Hyannis  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American 
(M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American 
(E&S) 


New  Bedford  Standard  Times  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (£) 
Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazene  (M&E) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


.  .  .  but  the 
Most  Important  of  these 

is  the  NEW  ENGLAND 


NEW  ENGLAND  is  3,700,000  war  workers,  men 
and  women  ...  in  aircraft  plants,  factories  for  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  foundries  for  brass  and  bronze,  shipyards, 
textile  mills  .  ,  .  pushing  production,  24  hours  ’round 
the  clock. 

New  England  is  five  billions  of  dollars  of  war  con¬ 
tracts  (since  June,  1940)  for  the  Army,  for  the  Navy, 
for  the  Merchant  Marine. 

New  England  is  fat  payrolls,  and  healthy  prosperity, 
and  sensible  spending,  and  stability,  and  a  magnificent 
market  for  men  like  you. 


But  New  England  is  more  than  these. 

Before  anything  else.  New  England  is  spirit  ...  a 
born-in-the-blood  courage  and  enthusiasm  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  and  sw'eat  to  get  things  done.  It’s  been 
that  way  since  Plymouth  Rock,  and  good  times  or  bad, 
it  will  never  change. 

Small  wonder  New  Englanders  have  buckled  down 
to  their  jobs  of  soldiering,  of  manufacturing,  of  War 
Bond  buying.  Small  wonder  so  many  advertisers  prize 
this  market  above  all  others. 

What  are  you  doing  about  it  ? 


32— C  IRCULATION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Eastern  Dailies 
Cut  Deliveries 
Under  ODT  Edict 

]ere  Healy  Tells  How 
Papers  Are  Complying 
■  With  Ruling 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

The  recent  ODT  ruling,  curbing 
newspaper  delivery  facilities  in  line 
with  the  rubber  conservation  pro¬ 
gram.  has  created  many  changes  in 
distribution  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  entire  Northeastern  area  of  U.  S., 
according  to  Jere  Healy,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Her¬ 
ald-News. 

As  is  the  case  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  northeastern  newspapers 
are  complying  with  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Transportation  ruling  which  re¬ 
quires  cutting  of  mileage  from  25  to 
40%  to  conserve  rubber,  gasoline  and 
delivery  equipment.  Mr.  Healy,  in  re¬ 
porting  on  conditions  in  his  section  of 
the  country,  told  the  recent  ICMA 
convention  that  elimination  of  edi¬ 
tions  in  many  eastern  cities  has  re¬ 
duced  trucking  of  newspapers  to  a 
great  extent. 

Trolley  Service  Expensive 

Many  papers  are  now  using  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  push  carts,  trains, 
buses,  consolidation  of  deliveries  and 
every  conceivable  means  to  further 
com^y  with  the  ODT  reg^ation  said 
Mr.  Healy.  “Many  publications  are 
forwarding  papers  to  distant  points 
by  train,  having  them  picked  up  and 
distributed  by  a  contract  driver,”  he 
said,  “thus  showing  a  saving  on  gas 
and  rubber  consumption  of  100  to  150 
miles  daily  which  would  ordinarily  be 
used  in  taking  the  papers  to  the  point 
of  distribution.” 

Commenting  on  the  experience  of 
the  Newark  News  in  chartering  trol¬ 
ley  cars  on  three  lines  in  its  area 
where  circulation  is  particularly 
heavy,  Mr.  Healy  said  this  type  of 
delivery  is  expensive  though  service 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  truck 
delivery. 

“The  chartering  of  trolley  cars  in 
New  Jersey  will  cost  approximately 
eight  dollars  per  hour  and  on  this 
basis  most  papers  would  find  it  en¬ 
tirely  too  costly.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  these  cars  are  used  only  on 
one  edition  and  though  it  may  seem 
to  adequately  take  care  of  the  needs, 
the  problem  is  two  other  editions 
which  are  to  be  distributed  at  the 
same  point  which  entails  additional 
expense. 

“The  first  problem  in  the  use  of 
trolley  cars  was  in  loading  without 
interfering  with  regular  schedules. 
Carrying  papers  down  into  the  sub¬ 
way  station  was  out  of  the  question 
bemuse  of  the  time  involved.  Finally 
a  method  was  evolved  by  which  pa¬ 
pers  could  be  sent  down  a  specially 
constructed  chute  from  an  emergency 
exit.  While  this  is  working  out  fairly 
well  at  present,  they  are  working  on 
a  better  method  of  loading. 

“Some  newspapers  are  having  diffi¬ 
culty  with  securing  recaps  from  tire 
rationing  boards,  but  that,  in  most 
cases  was  because  these  cars  were  not 
used  exclusively  for  transportation. 
At  the  present  time  if  equipment  is 
used  90%  for  business,  little  difficulty 
is  found  in  receiving  signahires  on 
application  from  the  tire  rationing 
board  members.” 

One-Day  ABC  Meeting 

THE  29th  annual  convention  of  the 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  will 
be  held  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  15,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Jabies  N.  Shry- 


ocK,  ABC  managing  director.  The 
meeting  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Palmer  House  because  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  former  location  of  ABC  con¬ 
ventions,  is  being  taken  over  by  the 
U.  S.  Anny  Air  Force  on  Aug.  1. 

In  contrast  with  other  years,  the 
meeting  will  be  limited  to  one  day, 
Mr.  Shryock  pointed  out.  “The  short¬ 
ened  schedule  will  cut  down  the  time 
necessary  for  attendance  and  will  con¬ 
fine  transportation  to  the  middle  of 
the  week,  as  reconunended  by  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,”  he 
said. 

Tentatively,  it  is  plaiuied  to  have 
the  divisional  meetings  of  the  Bureau 
in  the  morhing.  There  will  be  no  for¬ 
mal  luncheon  or  dinner  as  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  resolutions  and 
other  committees  to  meet  at  noon  so 
that  the  general  session  can  be  held 
in  the  afternoon. 

Discusses  Rate  Problem 

ANOTHER  phase  of  rate  raising  \m- 

der  the  general  price  ceilings  on 
commodities,  was  brought  by  E.  F. 
Baldwin,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Trib- 
une-Telegram,  at  the  recent  ICMA 
convention.  Mr.  Baldwin  took  a  some¬ 
what  opposite  view  from  that  of  Ray 
Marx  ,  Los  Angeles  Times,  whose 
words  of  caution  were  reported  in 
E.  &  P.  (July  18,  page  25)  in  which 
Mr.  Marx  suggest^  it  might  be  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  make  econo¬ 
mies  ahead  of  any  further  raising  of 
subscription  prices. 

Mr.  Baldwin  believes  that  circula¬ 
tion  managers  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  raising  rates  again  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  the  revenue  lost  by  de¬ 
clining  advertising  volume.  He  urges 
a  forward-looking  program  on  Ae 
part  of  circulators,  stating  in  part: 

“It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  ceiling  prices  and  the 
freezing  order  of  various  commodities 


ing  order  of  the  WPB  as  well  as  the 
establishing  of  ceiling  prices.  The 
publishers  can  and  will  turn  to  their 
circulation  executives  for  relief  in 
this  loss  of  advertising  revenue. 

“The  Media  Records  report  a  loss  of 
7%  in  all  advertising  during  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year.  (I  tinder- 
stand  the  loss  has  now  reached  10% .) 
We  must  agree  that  a  10%  loss  in 
revenue  does  constitute  a  serious 
problem. 

Urqe*  Intelliqent  PlaaaiRg 

“We  might  just  as  well  understand 
now  that  our  publishers  confront  a 
situation  which  will  make  it  necessary 
that  they  call  upon  their  circulation 
department  to  take  care  of  this  loss 
in  revenue.  It  would  be  rather  smart 
for  us  to  beat  the  boss  to  the  punch. 
We  should  do  some  intelligent  plan¬ 
ning  .  .  .  right  now  .  .  .  before  the 
i-equest  comes  to  us.  Why  not  show 
that  we  are  conversant  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  submit  a  program  for  further 
increased  revenue  from  circulation 
which  will  not  only  take  care  of  this 
10%  advertising  loss,  but  will  take 
care  of  next  year  and  the  following 
year  should  the  advertising  revenue 
be  reduced  15%  or  more. 

“Each  circulator  must  become  con¬ 
scious  of  the  unquestionable  truth: 
That  no  item  of  clothing,  no  item  of 
food,  entertainment,  or  any  commod¬ 
ity  used  by  man  gives  greater  value 
for  the  money  spent  than  that  which 
he  gets  when  he  buys  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

“Practically  every  day  in  Salt  Lake 
City  during  the  past  six  months,  one 
or  more  of  our  subscribers  have  in¬ 
quired  as  to  why  we  have  not  in¬ 
creased  our  subscription  rate.  This  is 
a  fast  moving  and  changing  age,  and 
unless  we  as  circulators  keep  just  a 
little  ahead  of  the  procession  we  are 
very  apt  to  be  trampled  under.” 


have  thrown  the  manufacturer,  jobber  ^  • 

and  merchant  into  a  state  of  confu-  C^OIlllIllttGG 

sion.  It  is  obvious  that  our  publishers,  1.  .l! _ 

too,  view  the  future  with  some  uncer-  *  rdHSpOlTClIlOIl 


tainty.  It  is  believed  that  there  will 
be  further  drastic  measure,  as  the 
purpose  of  these  various  governmen¬ 
tal  orders  is  to  divert  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree  the  fiow  of  money 
into  the  purchase  of  stamps  and  bonds, 
and  of  course  for  taxes,  which  beyond 
question  will  become  more  potent 
during  the  duration  and  for  some  time 
thereafter. 

“The  situation  calls  for  serious  and 
intelligent  planning.  Our  economy 
under  adverse  circumstances  has  al¬ 
ways  been  worked  out  by  those  alert 
business  executives  who  operate  and 
direct  the  commercial  enterprises  of 
this  great  American  continent.  As 
‘necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention’ 
there  should  be  a  ready  solution  for 
the  emergencies  brought  about  by  the 
loss  in  advertising  through  the  freez- 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  20 — Forma¬ 
tion  of  an  advisory  committee  on 
transportation  for  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Bureau  of  Industry 
Advisory  Committees  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 
Charles  H.  Bevan,  Rumford  Press, 
Concord,  N.  H.;  Herbert  F.  C.  Brown, 
Western  Printing  &  Lithographing 
Company,  Racine,  Wis.;  C.  A.  Cobb, 
Ruralist  Press,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Robert  A.  Cooke,  American  Newspa 
per  Publishers  A^’n.,  New  York  City; 

B.  J.  Hanrahan,  The  Cuneo  Press, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Harold  M.  Hansen, 
R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago. 
Ill.;  Louis  H.  Palmer,  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Clarence 

C.  Schmieding,  Crowell-ColUer  Pub¬ 


lishing  Co.,  Springfield,  (^o;  CktA 
R.  Steadman,  Kingsport  Press,  Ik, 
Kingsport,  Tenn.;  Louis  Traia^ 
Stecher-TVaung  Lithograph  Corp.,  Su 
Francisco,  Calif.;  and  Nicholas  L  Wal. 
lace.  Time,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

K  W.  Palmer,  assistant  chief  of  ^ 
Printing  and  Publishing  Branch  d 
WPB,  is  the  govenunent  presidiai 
officer. 

■ 

ADD  TO  HALL  OF  FAME 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  18 — Otis  A. 
Brumby,  publisher  of  the  Cobb  Cow- 
ty  Times,  in  Marietta,  was  nominated 
from  the  floor  and  re-elected  unani¬ 
mously  for  a  second  year’s  term  as 
president  of  the  Georgia  Press  Asso- 1 
ciation  at  the  closing  session  here  to-  * 
day.  All  other  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  were  also  re-elected  as  the  state's 
editors  concluded  their  56th  annual 
conclave.  In  addition  to  Brumby, 
other  officers  re-elected  were  R.  E  L 
Majors,  Claxton  Enterprise,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Hugh  Trotti,  vice-president  and 
business  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  treasurer;  Hal  M.  Stanley, 
of  Atlanta,  secretary  emeritus;  and 
J.  C.  Seymour,  of  Emory  Univershy, 
secretary-manager.  Louie  Morris,  > 
former  president  of  the  organizatko, 
and  Dr.  John  Drewry,  of  the  Henry 
Grady  School  of  Journalism,  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  added  die| 
names  of  the  late  James  R.  Gray,  and  | 
John  S.  Cohen  of  the  Atlanta  Jounul, 
and  William  G.  Sutlive,  of  the  Savn- 
nah  Evening  Press,  to  the  associatioo's 
Hall  of  Fame.  I 


FLA.  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  July  26-Tbe 
Fort  Lauderdale  Daily  Times  formally 
annoimced  July  17  that  that  days } 
issue  would  be  its  last. _ 

Unnecessary  V  . 
Remelting  Promotes  ^ 
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e  Careful  handling  of  me¬ 
tal  was  never  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  a  factor  in  con«r- 
vation  is  the  use  of  Certified 
Mats,  which  yield  depend¬ 
ably  good  fii^t  casts.  Labor, 
too,  is  freed  from  a  burden, 
when  it  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  throw  first  casts 
back  in  the  pot. 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York.  N.  Y.  ^ 


Th*  only  journal  giving  Hi* 
nows  of  advarfisart,  advarth 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commareial  broadcasting  li> 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland 

If  you  ara  planning  salas  cam 
paigns  or  ara  intarastad  ir 
thasa  tarritorias  raad 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  it  not  with  what  ^oquence  he  teachesy  but  with  what  evidence.**  AVGVSTINE 


ESSENTIAL  CIVILIAN  AIR  TRAVEL  PRIORITIES  ON  PAR  WITH  MILITARY — ^Today,  when  the  entire  nation  is  a 
net-work  of  war  production  lines,  countless  plants  throughout  the  country  must  be  served  by  thousands  of  key 
civilians  os  well  as  military  personnel — in  the  shortest  possible  time.  For  that  reason,  the  government  directive 
on  Air  Travel  priorities  places  civilians  on  a  par  with  military  men.  when  engaged  in  business  essential  to  the 
war  effort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  individuals  who  can  increase  their  value  to  the  war  effort  by  using  this  fastest 
form  of  transportation  should  consult  any  airline  office  on  the  method  of  obtaining  a  priority  rating.  However, 
whatever  space  on  any  flight  is  not  required  for  priority  passengers  or  cargo  may  be  procured  by  asking  for 
reservations  in  the  usual  way.  SOURCE — Air  Transport  Association. 


Morale  Is  Everybody's  nation  were  7.4  per  cent  passes  the  industry's  1940  record 

R  *nAcc  higher  during  the  year  than  they  were  collection  by  $255, 853, 712,  and  marks 

business  1940.  the  fourth  time  since  Repeal  that 

Morale  cannot  be  defined  very  The  history  of  the  automobile,  out-  revenues  from  this  source  have  an- 
I*  veli.  It’s  a  state  of  mind.  It’s  in-  lining  the  unfolding  of  its  three  ma-  nually  exceeded  the  billion-dollar 
'  ner  strength.  It’s  determination  to  jor  markets  to  the  point  where,  in  mark.  The  industry’s  contribution 
,  win  through  to  Victory.  Morale  is  1941,  better  than  two  out  of  every  to  Federal,  State  and  local  coffers 
so  “X”  quantity  that  welds  people  three  families  in  the  United  States  has  amounted  to  $7,805,223,985  since 
;  together  to  achieve  a  common  g^,  owned  a  car,  proves  that  the  motor  the  advent  of  Repeal.  SOURCE— 

E  a  common  hope.  Next  to  actual  vehicle  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Distilled  Spirits  Institute. 

inned  might,  it’s  a  country’s  most  dynamic  forces  in  modern  society. 

'  powerful  possession.  During  the  war,  manufacture  of  cars  Do  YoU  KnOW 

Hectric  Utilities  are  taking  an  has  stopped,  and  the  market  is  static  A  freight  car  now  produces  1  2/3 
I  active  part  in  seeing  that  the  morale  and  artificially  saturated.  But  after  times  as  much  transportation  service 
r  of  the  American  public  is  maintained,  victory,  expansion  of  the  usefulness  as  that  of  1918. 
through  educational  advertising  of  of  the  motor  vehicle  will  be  resumed.  With  half  a  million  fewer  freight 
Adequate  Light  for  Efficient  ^ing  and  it  will  provide  even  greater  bene-  cars  than  in  1918,  the  railroads  in 
in  homes  and  war  production  plants,  fits  to  the  mass  of  the  population  1942  are  turning  out  times  as 
To  assist  Utilities  and  others  in  than  in  the  past.  SOURCE!-— Ameri-  many  ton  miles  of  freight  transpor- 
Ihe  Lighting  Industry  in  the  mdnte-  can  Petroleum  Institute.  tation  service. 

nance  of  morale  endeavor,  the  Na-  d iw.  lOill  For  every  pound  of  fuel  consumed, 

tional  Better  Light-Better  Sight  Bu-  PubllC  nevenues  HI  1941  ^  locomotive  burns  about  twenty 

reiu  has  prepared  a  series  of  sixteen  From  AlcohollC  Beverages  pounds  of  air. 
t  newspaper  ads  in  mat  form  for  local  The  seventh  annual  report  on  The  average  length  of  haul  for 
J  k  __  “Public  Revenues  from  Alcoholic  freight  in  1941  was  approximately 

■I  Newspaper  advertising  managers  Beverages”  just  released  by  the  Dis-  387  miles  compared  with  351  miles 
these  ads  to  tilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc.,  reveals  in  1940. 
utilities  may  obtain  a  proof  that  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry  Freight  train  performance  per  hour 
8w  of  the  sixteen  ads  by  writing  in  1941  maintained  its  lead  position  is  now  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in 
^  n  Better  Light-Better  as  the  greatest  industrial  producer  1920. 

Bureau,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  of  public  revenues  by  returning  $1,-  The  average  amount  of  freight  car- 


New  York  City.  SOURCE — Edison 
Electric  Institute. 


State  Motor  FugI  Taxes  totaled  $957,199,778,  an  increase  of 

’  Pass  Billion  Dollar  Mark  27.0%  over  1940,  while  Sute  ABC 

I  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  $402  296,779, 

i  gasoline  taxation,  state  motor  fuel  “  of  16.2%  over  the  prev.- 

I  collections  were  over  the  billion  dol-  Ifi? 

I  lar  mark  during  the  last  calendar  ^36,467,161. 

I  ye«,  official  figures  just  released  by 
f  .  S-  Public  Roads  Administra- 

?  tim  reveal.  DiieCtOrVOf 

;  Gross  gasoline  tax  receipts  for  the  ^  »  *-1 

year  amounted  to  $1,008,170,000  be-  SOUTCGS  OX  Fa< 

receipts  by  the  Transport  Association 

inw  •  to  $950,956,000,  a  isa  8a.  Sijie  st.  chieawo.  m. 

/c  increase  over  the  $864,472,000  A  neutral  aonree  of  intormaUon.  photo- 

0*  net  collections  on  onsolinp  rlnrinir  wrapha.  facta  and  flwurea  ooooeminw  the 

th.  1  ,  gasoline  during  paaaenwer.  air  mall  and  air  ezpreaa  buai- 

l»40  calendar  year.  neaa  of  the  alzteen  major  achedoled  United 

Total  clot..  r  _  It.  »  Statea  Airlinea  operatinw  domeaUc  and 

•  State  receipts  from  the  two  international  aervloea.  Alao  faota  arall- 

Pnnapal  motor  vehicle  tax  sources, 

if«..i:».  1  1  .  ’01  the  tranaport  planea  and  alrwax  fadU* 

geaiune  taxes  and  license  fees,  com-  tlea.  Inclndlnr  communication  ayatema, 

amounted  to  J.11  ROO  non  member  airlinea.  General  and  epedfle 

a*uouniea  to  $1,441, 622,000  requeat  from  editora  incited.  Send  for 

year,  as  comoared  with  total  booklet  "Little  Known  Facta  Aboul 

state  aiiton.  »•  r  r  tUe  Air  Tranaport  Induatry." 

automotive  taxes  of  $1,303,- 

,0M  the  previous  year.  The  fig-  Association  of  American  Railroadi 
^  do  not  include  personal  property  924  Tranaportotion  Bldg., 

on  motor  vehicles,  nor  do  they  Waahingtoo,  D.  c. 

Utaude  the  income  and  renl  estate  Central  ooordlnaUng  agency  of  the  Ameri 

tales  estate  J^n  rallroada  and  source  of  informaUoi 

«  paia  to  some  states  by  truck-  concerning  the  railroad  Industry.  Hai 

Ulg  Comnanies  largest  railroad  library  In  the  world.  Fea 

-e  companies.  articles,  releases,  publidtions.  re 

Jnoior  vehicle  registration  receints  poru.  condensed  raiiroi^  facu  for  “fliier’ 
•ad  Biiseellon..  t  .  .  1  photographs,  and  monthly  eartooi 

™**^8uueous  fees  totaled  $490,-  of  railroad  oddlUea.  Free  to  editora. 

.000  during  the  calendar  year,  Af«erira«  P*tmU.sr« 

«  increase  of  11.7  ner  cent  over  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

WSOlTRonn  ‘  over  tne  Department  of  PubUe  Belatlaoi, 

collected  from  these  so  w.  soth  st..  New  Fork,  n.  t. 

tne  year  before.  National  Trade  Aseodation  of  the  Ameri 

,.fnere  were  34  764  006  mntnr  vp  can  Petroleum  industry,  interested  chlell 

hil^i*..:  J  ^  motor  ve-  m  tedmologlcal  and  statistical  progreai 

registered  during  the  year,  381,-  ?«“U  .for  samples  of  “WeeUy  Tnm  B< 

of  whicK  1  j  lease."  presenting  cnirant  data,  inUreatiiii 

TV,  wUlcn  were  publicly  owned.  items,  on  petroleum  derelopmenta  aoi 

»nere  were  29.507113  nn^aopnapr  vp  "Sldellghu  of  Industry."  we&ly  eolnaai 
lide*  j  •  passenger  ve-  of  industrial  featnresT  alao  f^ 

'Trl  *egisiered,  including  taxicabs  »»cte  and  Flgursa.”  atatlstlcrt  yeai 

Buses,  and  4,876.054  trucks  and  . 

“*3or  trucks.  Total  registrations  xdn 


of  public  revenues  by  returning  $1,-  The  average  amount  of  freight  car- 
395,693,718  to  Federal,  State  and  ried  per  train  is  now  greater  than 
local  treasuries.  The  Federal  Gov-  ever  before. 

emment’s  share  of  this  huge  yield  To  move  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile, 
totaled  $957,199,778,  an  increase  of  railroads  bum  one-third  less  fuel  now 
27.0%  over  1940,  while  State  ABC  than  in  1920. 

revenues  amount^  to  $402,296,779,  Despite  an  increase  of  29%  in 
an  increase  of  16.2%  over  the  previ-  freight  ton  miles  and  29%  more  pas- 
ous  year.  Local  ABC  revenues  senger  miles  in  the  first  four  months 
amounted  to  $36,467,161.  of  1942,  there  were  26%  fewer 

This  huge  yield  of  revenues  sur-  train  accidents,  31%  fewer  employe 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Preu  Bldg.,  Waablngton,  D.  C. 


A  neutral  aonree  of  InformaUon.  photo-  Factual  InfonnaUon.  data  and  atatiatica 
grapha.  facta  and  flgurea  oonoeming  the  relating  to  the  DiatilUng  Induetry.  reporta 
paaaenger.  air  mall  and  air  ezpreaa  bual-  from  ofBcial  aouroea  on  production,  con- 
neaa  of  the  alzteen  major  achednled  United  aumption,  enforcement,  tazaUon,  revenue. 
Statea  Airlinea  operating  domeaUc  and 
international  aervioea.  Alao  faota  avail- 

able  regarding  operation  and  maintenance  ^’diSOn  ij.lectric  Institute 

of  the  tranaport  planea  and  airway  faeiU-  420  Lezlngton  Ave.,  New  Fork,  N.  F. 

pf*m.!ShLr  Factual  Information,  data  and  atatiatica 

S^quTa?*f4.S^'idi?or.®i^|[^.“i5r^ 

free  booklet  "Little  Known  Facta  About  «...  1  a  •  .j  -r 

the  Air  lYanaport  induatry."  National  Association  Of  rood 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

024  Tranaportatloa  Bldg., 

Waahingtoo,  D.  C. 


National  Association  of  Food 
Chains 

720  dackson  Flare,  N.W.,  Waahington, 
I>.  C. 

Food  editors,  writera,  and  others  may  ob¬ 
tain  details  of  organized  food  chain  effort 


Central  ooordlnaUng  agency  of  tte  Ameri-  to  aasiat  in  the  National  Nutrition  Pro- 
can  railroads  and  source  of  informaUou  gram  by  dropping  a  postcard  to  National 
eonceralng  the  .r^lroad  In^duetry.  Has  Association  of  Pood  Chalne,  720  Jackson 
largest  r^lroad  library  In  the  world.  Fea-  pia^e  N.W..  Waahington.  D.  C.  Aak  for 
lore  articlea.  releases,  poblicitions.  re-  gamnlee  of  nntriUon  material, 
poru.  condensed  railroad  facu  lor  "flller"  nuinuou  maien... 

copy,  pholographa,  and  monthly  cartoon  _ A«an/.ia 

of  railroad  oddiUea.  Free  to  editora.  Copper  &  Brass  Research  Associa- 


American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Department  of  PnbUe  Belatlona, 
so  W.  Both  8t..  Now  Fork,  N.  F. 
National  Trade  Association  of  the  Ameri 


420  Lezlngton  Avenne.  New  Fork,  N.  F. 

The  membership  of  this  AaaoclaUon 
repreaents  the  principal  labricatora  of 
Copper  and  its  Alloya.  InformaUon  and 


can  Fetrokmm  Industry,  Interested  chiefly  pictures  on  the  use  of  these  ^ 

in  tedinolocical  and  staUstleal  nrogrnaa  the  War  Armament  Program  win,  be 
Send  for  samples  of  "Weekly  PhrM  Be-  furnished  to  editors  and  eperial  writm 
lease,"  presenting  enirent  data,  intanatiiig  on  reqnent.  The  Bulletin  of  tlw  Aaaoaa- 
ilema,  on  petroleum  derelopmenta  and  tion  la  dercied  to  tho  .P^  tM  Copper 
"Sidelights  of  Induetry,"  weekly  column  nnd  Brace  Industry  la  playing  In  the  all- 
of  industrial  features;  also  for  “FMro-  ool  Program.  IS  yon  m  not  m 


of  indnstrial  features;  alao  for  “FMro- 
leum  Facts  and  Figures,"  atatlitlrrt  mar- 
book.  all  free  to  odltore. 


out  War  Program.  If  yon  an  not  on 
jiMi  malUng  Ust  end  would  liko  to  bsk 
wriU  to  tho  Ultor  of  tbs  BuBetin. 


fatalities  and  7y2  fewer  passenger 
fatalities  than  in  the  same  period  in 
1929,  one  of  the  safest  years  in  rail¬ 
road  history.  SOURCE!— Association 
of  American  Railroads. 

Copper  and  Its  Alloys 
Called  to  the  Colors! 

Copper  and  its  many  alloys  we 
necessary  metals  in  the  construction 
of  ships,  fighting  planes,  tanks,  trucks, 
guns,  ammunition  and  hundreds  of 
other  uses.  Uncle  Sam  has  called 
these — Man’s  Oldest  and  Most  Useful 
Metals — to  the  Colors. 

The  great  copper  mines  of  the 
United  States  and  those  owned  and 
operated  by  American  companies  in 
Mexico  and  South  America  are  tvork- 
ing  day  and  night  to  “dig  out”  the  red 
metal  so  that  it  can  be  fabricated  into 
War  Armament  for  the  Fighting 
Forces  on  land,  on  sea,  under  the  sea 
and  in  the  air.  The  plants  are  using 
every  facility  to  speed  up  production. 

From  companies  formerly  manu¬ 
facturing  pencils  and  compacts  to 
the  great  electrical  and  automotive 
industries  equipment  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  the  manufacture  of  muni¬ 
tions  and  War  E!quipment.  Soon 
America  will  have  the  greatest  fight¬ 
ing  machine  in  the  World.  That 
means  Victory  for  the  United  States 
and  her  Allies. 

SOURCE  —  Copper  &  Brass  Re¬ 
search  Association. 

Millions  for  Nutrition! 

That’s  tho  program  of  the  food 
industry  in  bringing  nutrition  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  average  consum¬ 
er.  In  this  program  the  food  chains, 
using  thousands  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  are  explwn- 
ing  in  simple,  everyday  terms,  the 
facts  about  food.  They  are  doing  this 
when  the  housewife  is  thinking  about 
food.  At  point  of  sale,  through  post¬ 
ers,  one-sheets,  and  other  means,  these 
facts  have  driven  home  where  she  is 
making  her  purchase. 

Magnitude  of  this  undertaking  is 
indicated  by  a  recent  store  traffic  sur¬ 
vey  which  showed  that  22  million 
customers  patronize  the  nation’s  food 
chain  stores  each  week.  These  cus¬ 
tomers  are  a  cross-section  of  all  con¬ 
sumers.  They  include  the  boarding 
house  operator,  the  housewife,  and 
even  the  man  or  woman  who  “eats 
out”  but  drops  into  the  chain  store  to 
purchase  some  fresh  fruit  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  restaurant  fare. 

Individual  chain  store  companies 
have  developed  powerful  advertising 
projects  to  tie  in  with  the  National 
Nutrition  Program.  And,  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  way,  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
panies  operating  over  20,000  stores 
are  cooperating  in  a  special  effort  by 
a  series  of  beautiful  store  posters  and 
extensive  newspiqier  advertising. 

SOURCE — ^National  Association  of 
Food  Chains. 
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Offers  Plan  to  Sell 
For  Post-War  Delivery 

continued  from  page  3 

newspaper  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  public  is  invited  to  “order  to¬ 
day  for  post-war  delivery.” 

Principal  arguments  are: 

1.  The  public  may  not  be  able  to 
get  automobiles  and  other  durable 
products  for  two  years  after  the  war. 
Re-conversion  to  peace  will  take  6  to 
9  months  and  backed-up  demand  may 
keep  auto  man\ifacturers  from  catch¬ 
ing  up  for  2  years. 

Hie  buyer  on  this  installment  plan 
would  get  priority  up  to  the  amount 
of  his  contract. 

Payment  of  the  first  4%  and  punc¬ 
tually  maintaining  monthly  payments 
would  guarantee  the  customer’s  prior¬ 
ity.  If  the  war  ended  when  he  had 
made  only  3  out  of  24  payments,  he 
would  still  be  fully  protected  on  his 
priority  provided  his  payments  were 
up  to  date. 

2.  All  installments  —  except  ex¬ 
pense  allotment  which  I  am  arbitrar¬ 
ily  setting  in  this  example  at  12% — 
wotdd  be  invested  in  War  Bonds. 
Buyers  can  do  their  part  toward  win¬ 
ning  the  war  and  at  the  same  time  get 
in  line  to  get  the  new,  vastly  im¬ 
proved  post-war  automobiles. 

Sell  Beads  for  Aatemebiles 
Many  a  person  will  invest  three 
times  as  much  in  War  Bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  for  a  post-war  au¬ 
tomobile  as  he  would  save  for  pa¬ 
triotic  motives  alone — crass  as  that 
may  sound.  Think  of  the  huge  War 
Bond  campaign  which  200,000  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  will  put  on  because  it 
is  a  consistent,  persistent  300-day-a- 
year  drive,  filing  War  Bonds  as 
their  means  of  selling  automobiles 
will  become  their  livelihood. 

3.  As  an  added  incentive,  a  cus¬ 
tomer  would  get  War  Bond  interest 
of  3%  as  a  reward  for  punctuality  in 
making  his  monthly  payments. 

4.  By  signing  up  now  for  a  new 
automobile  to  be  paid  for  over  24 
months,  the  purchaser  compels  him¬ 
self  to  save  the  monthly  installments. 
Banks  have  learned  that  “Saving  for 
a  Purpose”  is  the  most  effective  of 
all  inducements  to  save. 

5.  Here’s  a  tentative  division  of  the 
suggested  12%  for  sales  and  overhead. 

The  first  4%  and  the  last  4%  would 
be  the  commission  to  the  dealer  who 
sold  the  contract. 

Post-War  Sales,  Inc.,  would  get 
4%  for  its  expenses.  Major  part  of 
the  percentage  to  the  administrative 
organization  would  be  alloted  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  local  newspaper.  If  col¬ 
lections  are  made  through  a  bank,  it 
might  come  in  for  a  conunission  of 
1%  or  so. 

Objectient  to  PIor 

Principal  Objections: 

1.  The  dealer  making  the  sale 
might  go  broke.  Answer:  All  in¬ 
stallments  would  be  made  payable  to 
the  bank  or  banks  participating.  All 
but  12%  would  be  invested  by  the 
banks  in  War  Bonds  which  could  be 
escrowed  to  protect  all  contracts. 

2.  What  about  trade-ins?  Answer; 
Buyer  is  free  to  buy  from  any  of  the 
participating  dealers  —  whichever 
dealer  offers  him  the  biggest  trade-in 
allowance  or  has  the  car  with  the  fea¬ 
tures  he  prefers. 

If  Dealer  “A”  sells  the  contract  and 
the  customer  buys  his  automobile 
from  Dealer  “B,”  “B”  will  have  to  pay 
12%  commission  for  the  sale.  Eight 
per  cent  to  “A”  and  4%  to  Post-War 
Sales,  Inc.  If  the  customer  already  has 
completed  his  installments,  these  two 
agencies  already  would  have  their 
percentages  and  “B”  would  collect 


eighty -eight  per  cent  of  the  sales 
price. 

Dealer  “A”  would  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  natural  favoritism  which 
the  customer  gives  the  dealer  who 
won  his  confidence  enough  to  sell  the 
original  contract.  He  also  can  sacri¬ 
fice  his  selling  conunission  (8%)  in 
the  trade-in  jockeying  if  he  wants  to 
insure  making  the  rest  of  the  deal¬ 
er’s  profit. 

InceRtivc  to  Dealers 

3.  What  incentive  then  is  offered  to 
dealers  to  push  sales?  Answer:  Be¬ 
sides  getting  the  inside  track  as  far 
as  making  delivery  of  the  car  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  dealer  selling  the  contract 
gets  the  first  4%  paid  and  the  last  4%. 
The  reason  for  giving  him  the  last  is 
that  there  would  always  be  one  dealer 
having  a  financial  interest  in  press¬ 
ing  the  customer  to  complete  the 
contract. 

Making  enough  sales  each  month, 
the  commissions  for  selling  may  en¬ 
able  many  dealers  to  stay  in  business 
until  the  war  ends. 

4.  What  if  the  customer  defaults? 

It  is  essential  to  this  program  that  the 
dealer  selling  the  contract  knows  that 
the  4%  down  payment  belongs  to  him; 
that  he  can  use  it  to  pay  his  expenses 
in  staying  in  business.  Therefore,  a 
defaulting  customer  loses  some,  but 
not  all  of  his  down  payments.  ’The 
total  of  what  he  pays  after  the  4% 
down  payment  becomes  96%  of  his 
permissible  purchase. 

SampU  Ceatroct 

Illustration:  Customer  signs  con¬ 
tract  for  $500.  This  contract,  if  ful¬ 
filled,  would  entitle  him  to  priority  on 
an  automobile  which  would  cost  $500 
plus  the  value  of  his  trade-in. 

But  customer  pays  only  $200,  then 
quits.  The  first  $20  was  his  down  pay¬ 
ment  (4%  of  original  contractiial 
amount  of  $500).  Balance  of  $180  be¬ 
comes  96%  of  his  revised  contractual 
amount,  which  is  $187.50.  With  this 
credit  plus  his  trade-in,  he  can  buy 
a  used  car;  or  he  can  use  the  credit 
alone  to  buy  a  refrigerator. 

The  refrigerator  dealer  receives  the 
$180  less  two  4%  diarges.  The  last 
4%  conunission  which  goes  to  the 
original  dealer  and  4%  to  the  admin¬ 
istrative  concern,  Post-War  Sales,  Inc. 
Each  of  these  4%’s  of  course  are  of 
$187.50  or  $7.50  each. 

One  qualification  should  be  noted. 
Percentages  here  are  suggested  with 
automobile  margins  in  mind.  For  re¬ 
frigerators  and  other  items,  they  prob¬ 
ably  should  be  raised. 

If  a  local  group  thought  the  incen¬ 
tive  of  priority  plus  war  bond  interest 
were  sufficient  to  assure  regular  pay¬ 
ments  from  most  custom,ers,  they 
might  eliminate  penalty  to  customer 
of  losing  part  of  die  first  4%,  but  that 
eliminates  one  vital  feature  of  this 
program;  namely,  that  dealers  who 
need  money  to  stay  in  business  must 
be  able  to  count  upon  the  initial  4% 
as  soon  as  collected  as  theirs  for  keeps 
— a  full  and  unconditional  profit  which 
they  can  spend  without  hesitation. 

Delivery:  Customer  wouldn’t  have 
to  take  delivery  when  his  priority  was 
reached.  He'  is  guaranteed  the  latest 
model  and  can  wait  just  as  long  as  he 
wishes  before  making  decision  to  buy. 
His  money  is  safe  in  War  Bonds  vm^ 
he  wants  his  car. 

Postwar  Price 

What  about  Price  of  Automobiles 
After  the  War?  Answer:  Price  of 
model  is  at  time  of  delivery  (or  rather 
at  time  completed  contract  to  buy  is 
signed  and  model  is  selected).  At 
this  time,  trade-in  bargaining  can  take 
place.  Customer  has  full  freedom  then 
to  “shop  around”  among  all  the  deal¬ 
ers  participating  in  “Post-War  Sales, 
Inc.,”  and  if  enough  dealers  are  rep¬ 
resented,  he  loses  nothing. 

Doesn’t  customer  lose  because 
Dealer  “A”  has  8%  margin  over  com¬ 


petition  on  trade-ins?  No,  because 
that  is  only  the  cost  of  selling.  Either 
dealer  has  approximately  thait  cost  on 
all  sales  they  make. 

Simunary:  Automobile  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  other  durable  goods  manvifac- 
turers  have  been  studying  plans  for 
‘lay-away”  sales,  but  restricting  cus¬ 
tomers  dioice  to  sponsoring  maker. 

In  the  motor  car  field  where  trade-in 
bargaining  means  from  $50  to  $200 
difference  in  the  price  paid,  such  pro¬ 
grams  tend  to  put  customer  at  the 
mercy  of  the  local  dealer,  therefore 
will  not  be  attractive. 

Only  a  program  offering  the  freest 
possible  choice  to  customers  is  likely 
to  have  much  popular  appeal. 

(01)itttarp 

H.  T.KE  MTT.T.TS,  53,  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post,  died  July  20  after  be¬ 
ing  struck  by  an  automobile.  He  suf¬ 
fered  from  heart  disease  which  was 
aggravated  by  the  traffic  injiiry.  He 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  ffie  Center 
(Mo.)  Herald  in  1905.  His  long  service 
with  the  Post  began  in  1909,  when  he 
became  its  commercial  and  religious 
editor. 

John  R.  Battin,  managing  editor  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  died  July 
16  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  following  an 
operation  performed  Jxme  27.  Mr. 
Battin  had  been  associated  with  the 
Gazette  since  1919  after  his  release 
from  the  Navy,  in  which  he  had  en¬ 
listed  July  8,  1918.  He  was  advanced 
from  police  reporter  to  city  editor  in 
March,  1927,  and  to  managing  editor 
in  November,  1934.  He  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  nvunerous  campaigns 
to  improve  his  home  city  and  his  state, 
notably  the  Cedar  Rapids  pure  milk 
crusade  and  the  campaign  against 
political  graft  and  corruption  in  state 
government,  for  which  the  Gazette 
won  a  Pulitzer  prize. 

James  HENar  Walden,  president  of 
the  company  which  publishes  the 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald  News,  died  at 
his  home  in  Passaic  July  21  after  a 
long  illness.  His  age  was  88. 

William  Boehnel,  44,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  critic  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  for  13  years,  died  after  a 
heart  attack  July  17  in  New  York.  He 
was  with  the  Hearst  organization  and 
the  New  York  Times  before  joining 
the  New  York  Evening  Telegram, 
which  was  merged  with  the  World  to 
become  the  World-Telegram. 

Fhederick  Warren  Williamson,  44, 
brother-in-law  of  Norman  and  Philip 
Chandler,  president  and  assistant 
general  manager,  respectively,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  prominent 
Los  Angeles  attorney,  died  suddenly 
of  a  heart  attack  at  his  office  July  13. 
He  headed  the  group  of  counsel  which 
successfully  fought  the  inheritance 
tax  appeal  of  Mrs.  Marian  Otis 
Chandler  before  the  U.  S.  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  two  years  ago. 

John  J.  Kelly,  48,  retired  New  York 
publicity  man  and  former  newspai>er 
man,  died  July  20  in  Bowne  Memorial 
Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  after 
a  three-year  illness.  He  was  at  one 
time  publicity  director  for  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  From  1928 
to  the  end  of  1935,  he  was  manager  of 
publicity  for  the  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc. 

Pfc.  Sam  McDonald,  22,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer  until  his  induc¬ 
tion  into  the  Army  Feb.  6,  was  killed 
July  8  in  an  Army  bomber  crash  near 
Smithfield,  N.  C. 

E.  B.  (Colonel)  Lewis,  82,  editor  of 
the  Lima  (O.)  News  for  25  years  until 
he  retired  eight  years  ago,  died  July 
19  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Lucile  Cobb,  for  more  than  20 


years  secretary  and  treasurer  and  lo. 
ciety  editor  of  the  Morganton  (N.  C.) 
News-Herald  and  sister  of  the  pob. 
lisher,  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  died  sud¬ 
denly  July  13  at  Grace  hn«yi^ 
Morganton,  as  a  result  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

J.  Sydney  Roe,  65,  examiner  of  pub. 
lications  and  director  of  publicity  bi 
the  National  Revenue  Department  oi 
Canada,  died  in  Ottawa  on  July 
For  many  years  Mr.  Roe  was  in 
Parliamentary  press  gallery  rep«. 
senting  the  old  Toronto  World  and 
later  the  Montreal  Gazette. 

Bruce  R.  Smith,  49,  one  time  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Toledo  News-Bee  and 
foimder  and  manager  of  the  Office 
Equipment  and  Siq>ply  Company,  died  I 
suddenly  on  July  13. 

Murray  Ballinger,  32,  former 
Houston  Post  reporter,  shot  bimcAif 
to  death  in  a  San  Antonio  hotel  room 
recently. 

Edward  Sullivan,  53,  a  reporter  k 
the  New  York  City  News  Assodatkai 
for  30  years  imtil  the  service 
operation  in  February,  died  July  fl 
in  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  Manhattan, 
after  an  illness  of  six  weeks. 

Rob  Wagner,  69,  publisher  of  Scrtfit, 
a  widely-read  west  coast  fortnightly 
died  suddenly  July  20  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Calif.  He  was  at  one  time  i  i 
staff  artist  on  the  Detroit  Free  Prta. 

Carl  Blobieyer,  45,  advertise 
manager  for  the  Mt.  Clemens  (Midi.) 
Daily  Monitor-Leader,  died  in  Uni¬ 
versity  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi 
July  16,  after  a  lingering  illness.  He 
had  been  advertising  manager  (rf  ffie 
former  Mt.  Clemens  Daily  Leader  far 
13  years. 

■ 

Canadian  Newsprint  ^ 
Production  Down 

Operations  in  the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  industry,  the  Newsprint  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canada  reports  this  wed. 
continued  on  a  reduced  scale  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  June,  both  pro¬ 
duction  and  shipments  being  well  un¬ 
der  May  and  a  year  ago.  The  month's 
output  at  242,762  tons  represented 
65.6%  of  capacity,  the  lowest  level 
since  63.0%  in  August  of  1939.  h 
comparison  with  a  year  ago,  produc¬ 
tion  was  down  11.3%.  The  month's 
shipments  at  253,383  tons  were  equiv¬ 
alent  to  68.4%  of  capacity,  against 
266,443  tons  or  72%,  in  May,  281,86 
tons,  or  80.3%  for  June  of  last  year, 
the  reduction  in  tonnage  on  the  yea 
ago  comparison  being  10.1%. 

Canadian  shipments  to  the  U.  S 
and  overseas  consumers  declined 
and  67.5%,  respectively,  while  those  to 
domestic  consumers  increased  to  2J‘< 
Shipments  were  10,521  tons  in  excess 
of  production  and  mill  stocks  w«e 
reduced  accordingly.  Production  and 
shipments  by  U.  S.  mills  were  dowii^ 
respectively,  5.5  and  8.2%,  wiA  • 
slight  increase  in  mill  stocks  result¬ 
ing. 

Newfoundland’s  production  ** 
lower  by  29.1%,  shipments  by  9.9%- 

For  the  first  half  of  1942  CanasSao ) 
production  at  1,658,174  tons  showed  • 
gain  of  2B%  over  a  year  ago, 
shipments  at  1,622,857  tons  ^ 
higher  by  0.9%.  Mill  stocks  increaiw 
by  35,317  tons.  In  the  first  half  * 
1941  production  exceeded  shipmei* 
by  13,527  tons  and  in  the  first  ha# 
of  1940  the  margin  was  11,067  tons. 

ADS  SELL  DRESSES  : 

A  full  page  ad  by  a  local  speoahj 
store  in  the  Norristown  (Pa.) 
Herald  last  week  resulted  in  V*' 
units  of  sale  made  within  the  26  houn 
the  sale  was  conducted.  Sales  rept*^ 
sented  purchase  of  3,143  dresses  ^ 
was  a  record  for  the  store  in  s'*® 
sp>ecial  week-end  promotions. 
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CLASSIFED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima  —  .50  par  lina 
4  timas  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time  —  .90  per  lina 

2  times  —  .80  par  lina 
4  times  —  .70  par  lina 

forms  close  THURSDAY  NIGHT 

for  publication  in  the  current 

WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  the  cost  of  any  classified  ad, 
count  five  average  words  to  the  lina.  Mini* 
mum  space  acceptable  for  publication  is 
tlmo  lines.  Keyed  replies:  Advertisers  who 
loy  their  ads  in  care  of  EDITOR  &  PUB- 
USHER  should  consider  this  as  three  words. 

PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

This  service  is  rendered  gratuitous  in  con- 
■action  with  our  "Situations  Wanted"  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  lieu  of  the  continuous  number 
of  cells  we  receive  from  newspapers,  maga- 
anes,  publicity,  advertising  and  allied  pro- 
(euions  for  men,  (and  women,  too),  for 
(H  departments  of  the  craft.  Registration 
for  listing  experience  and  basic  data  sent 
upon  receipt  of  four-time  copy  and  pay¬ 
ment.  Change  or  substitute  copy  permis¬ 
sible  on  four-time  advertisements. 


Mecboaical  Iqolpmoiif  Per  Sal* 

Sixteea-psxe  Duplex  Tubular,  A-1  condition ; 
reversible  color  unit;  new  stereotype 
eonipment;  220  volts;  sixty-cycle  electric 
eqnipment;  push-button  control.  Bargain 
tnick  sale.  Address  Box  1284,  Editor  & 

rihlisher.  _ 

Pkoto-Engravlng  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 
no  Fulton  St.  538  Clark  St. 

Hew  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Machaileal  iqaipmnt  Waatad 


Oosi  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide). 
13^-inch  printing  diameter — 21^-inch 
eut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Wanted:  Unit  Type  Press,  21*4''  cut-off. 
Ooss  preferred.  4  to  6  units.  Box  1202, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sal* 

HOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  buy  a  western  news¬ 
paper.  Never  again  will  there  be  as  wide 
»  selection  or  as  favorable  prices  and 
terms.  After  the  war  there  will  be  a  flood 
of  population  to  the  West  Coast.  Many 
future  newspaper  fortunes  will  be  built 
ou  wise  investments  made  now.  Write  me 
for  list  of  desirable  properties  now  avail- 
Jble.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  Broker,  460 

_llilli  Tower.  San  Franciaco,  Calif. _ 

Wewm  States — unopposed  dsUy;  mowing 
etty;  business  substantial;  record  imprea- 
»ive;  possibilities  inviting;  net  near  $40,- 
_000.  w.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventnrs,  Calif. 

Penna.  weekly.  Owner  in  Oov- 
Jftiment  job.  Low  price  —  easy  terms, 
turwell  &  Fell,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Help  Waated 


Advertising  Salesman — Mew  England  radio 
station  needs  aggressive  salesman  to  take 
over  established  list  of  accounts,  mostly 
one-minute  spots.  Permanent  employment 
— large  market.  State  age,  draft  status, 
and  salary  expected.  Good  voice  would 
increase  earning  power.  Exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Box  1295,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publiaher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  WANTED 

for  outstanding  Daily  newspaper  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  40,000,  in  Western  New 
York.  Permanent  pmsition.  Layont  and 
copywriting  secondary.  Beat  working  con¬ 
ditions— rapid  advancement  and  prompt 
pay  increases  for  the  man  who  demon¬ 
strates  hia  ability  to  sell  and  service. 
$40.00  to  start.  Box  1299,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

Experienced,  capable  Circulation  Branch 
Manager.  Must  thoroughly  know  “Little 
Merchant”  plan.  Be  able  to  drive  a  run 
and  be  a  producer.  Eastern  Daily,  only 
publication.  Only  man  with  best  recom¬ 
mendations  and  draft  exempt  considered. 
State  qualifications  with  salary  expected, 
and  enclose  photo  first  letter.  Box  1308, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Pressman  for  steady  Job  on  weekly,  job 
shop.  Must  be  experienced  and  thorough¬ 
ly  capable  on  register,  make-ready,  feed¬ 
ing  and  operation  of  plattena,  Miehle  Ver¬ 
tical,  No.  1  Miehle  Cylinder  with  Omaha 
Folder  and  No.  55  Baum  automatic  folder; 
do  flat  casting  and  operate  hand  cutter. 
Open  shop  in  excellent  University  town; 
good  pay,  good  hours  for  good  man — 
amatenra,  floaters  and  boozers  not  con¬ 
sidered.  If  not  A-1  in  these  requirements, 
don't  waste  our  time.  Write,  phone  or 
apply  to  NEWARK  POST,  Newark,  Dela- 

ware. _ 

Wanted  —  a  young  woman  who  has  had 
magazine  experience  on  either  confession 
or  movie  magazines.  Box  1285,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

Wanted — ^AdTwrtlalng  Salesman,  woman  pre¬ 
ferred,  with  imagination  and  ability  to 
layont  campaigns.  Second  place  on  A.B.C. 
Daily.  Pleasant  environment,  state's 
largest  industrial  city.  Leader-Call,  Lau- 

rel,  Miasiaaippi. _ 

Wanted — editor  with  newspaper  trade  paper 
experience — one  with  food  and  grocery 
experience  it  possible.  Location:  New 
York  City.  Box  1293,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Want** — Idfe  adrertlalng  solicitor  for  out¬ 
standing  daily  newspaper.  Prefer  man 
with  several  years'  experience  in  central 
west.  Daily  Gazette,  Sterling,  Illinois. 
Wanted— one  straight-matter  linotype  oper¬ 
ator  and  one  “erap”  operator  to  take 
place  of  men  called  into  service.  J.  C. 
Phillips,  Daily  Herald.  Borger,  Texas. 
Wanted — woman  linotype  operator;  also  ex¬ 
perienced  make-np  man.  Non-defense 
area.  Apply  immediately.  Anderson  In¬ 
dependent  and  The  Daily  Mail,  Ander¬ 
son,  S.  0. 


SitHotioas  Waatad 
Administrativa 

EXPERIENCED  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
FOR  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 
My  fifteen  years'  experience  covert  all  ex¬ 
ecutive  phases  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation,  mechanical  and  administrative 
operation  with  outstanding  record  of  anc- 
cess.  My  proven  management  methods 
saved  one  metropolitan  publisher  $200,- 
000.00  in  one  year — took  another  from 
red  to  black  in  ten  months. 

Age  40.  College  graduate.  Organiza¬ 
tion-minded  with  agreeable  personality. 
Ample  personal  and  business  references. 
Available  now  for  a  publisher  with  a  dif¬ 
ficult  situation  r^uiring  all-around  expert 
management  ability.  Starting  salary  in 
keeping  with  the  publication  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  All  commnnications  treated  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  1156,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitaations  Wonted 

_ Administrative  (Coiit’d) _ 

Chief  Accountant,  Comptroller,  Business 
Manager;  C.P.A.  (N.  Y.  1927),  43,  8-A, 
intelligent,  thoroughly  competent.  Fif¬ 
teen  years'  newspaper  work  —  ten  sa 
Chief  Accountant  large  Eastern  paper. 
Will  start  at  $5000.  Box  1274,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Engtoeer  (Industrial  management)  special¬ 
izing  Graphic  Arts.  Thirty  years'  experi¬ 
ence  (former  plant  owner).  Plant  layouts; 
installations;  streamlining  production,  de¬ 
partments,  management,  personnel  opera¬ 
tions,  counselling.  Bonded  $25,000. 
Temporary,  permanent  assignments.  Box 
1270,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SituatioBs  Wanted — Advertising _ 

Advertising  Manager — topflight  sales,  copy 
and  promotion  ability.  Now  tenth  year 
staff  sparkplug  Southern  city.  Highly 
recommended  producer.  Age  43,  draft 
exempt.  Box  1248,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Advertising  Manager  with  known  selling 
ability.  Has  taken  two  companies  out 
of  the  red — now  has  three  weekly  papers 
humming.  Seeks  position  on  publication 
with  higher  rate.  Box  1221,  Editor  A 

Publiaher. _ 

Advertising  Manager-Salesman — display  and 
classified  fifteen  years;  college;  $50 
weekly  and  bonus.  Box  1256,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Classified  Manager,  twenty  years'  metropoli¬ 
tan  aud  small  dailies — ten  years’  morning- 
evening  combination.  Excellent  record. 
Age  40.  Draft  exempt.  Catholic.  Now 
employed.  Box  1307,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 
Classified  Supervisor,  now  employed,  desires 
position  in  Middlewestern  city.  Capable 
of  supervising  telephone  girls  and  selling. 
Seven  years’  experience.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Single,  under  30  years.  Box  1294, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

National  Advertising  Manager:  fourteen 
years'  experience:  Age  38,  married.  Mid¬ 
west  newspaper  preferred.  Experienced 
with  prominent  newspaper  representative 
both  New  York,  Chicago  offices.  Knows 
importance  of  dealer,  distributors,  jobber 
contacts.  Excellent  recommendations  from 
leading  agencies  and  advertisers.  Salary 
nominal.  Available  September.  Box  1300, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Situations  Wantnd— Circulation 


Circulation  Manager,  29,  married,  one  child. 
Seven  years  on  present  papers,  one  a 
morning,  one  an  afternoon  with  two  edi¬ 
tions.  ABO  reports  substantiate  a  45% 
circulation  increase  in  four  years.  Desire 
to  locate  on  daily  with  circulation  20,000 
to  50,000.  Box  1304,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Circulation  Manager;  with  an  abundance  of 
experience  who  will  prodnee.  Economical 
operation  carrier  delivery  organized  or  ex¬ 
panded.  Excellent  in  mail  promotion.  Draft 
exempt.  Can  work  with  your  present  or¬ 
ganization  revitalizing  department.  Well 
recommended.  Box  1261,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager:  Experienced  all  phases. 
Several  years’  training  in  modem  carrier 
promotion.  Economical  methods.  Out¬ 
standing  record.  Excellent  references. 
Exempt.  Box  1019,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SitnatioBt  Wantnd 

_ Editorial _ 

A-1  newsman,  30,  six  years’  desk  reporting, 
make-np.  Employed.  Journalism  A.B., 
year  post-graduate.  Seeks  responsible 
news,  magazine  or  publicity  post.  Mar¬ 
ried,  child,  3-A.  Box  1291,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Aggressive  managing  editor-telegraph  editor. 
Seasoned  A-1  newsman.  Seeira  bigger  op¬ 
portunity.  (3-A  classification.)  Box  1282. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Capable  telegrM>li>  copy  editor.  Now  em 
ployed.  Southerner.  Draft  deferred.  Box 
1247,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnations  Wantnd 

_ Editorial  (Cnnt'd) 

Desk,  reporting;  dependable;  beyond  draft; 
references;  desires  change.  Address,  Post 
Office  Box  1086,  Spokane.  Washington. 
Executive,  now  bolding  good  but  restricted 
job  on  lively  Daily,  seeks  wider  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  managing  or  news  editor,  edi¬ 
torial  director.  Over  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  small  and  metropolitan  fields — 
all  branches.  Good  record  for  news 
presentation  and  for  community  service 
through  editorial  page.  College  graduate. 
Draft  exempt.  Recommended  by  present 
employers.  Prefers  Middlewest  or  Sooth. 
Box  1290,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Experienced  News  Editor — Middlewest  and 
Southern  background.  Draft  deferred.  Now 
employed.  Box  1230,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Experienced  telegraph  editor-reporter.  Go 
anywhere,  now,  for  good  position.  Col¬ 
lege,  references.  Dave  Shair,  Hotel  Wilder- 

muth,  Owosso,  Michigan. _ 

Girl  Books  jonraallstic  position.  College. 
Secretary  six  years — some  journalism.  Box 

,  1305,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

I’m  no  spedallit,  thank  you.  Broad,  all- 
sronnd,  to-the-point  experience — reporter, 
deskman,  makeup,  sparkling  featurea. 
Young,  deferred,  rarin'  to  go.  Si  Alpert, 
122  “O’’  Street,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Llvewire  for  publicity,  research,  editoriaf 
Young;  college;  languages.  Make  sn  ex¬ 
cellent  “Girl  Friday.”  Traveling  experi- 
ence.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1279,  E.  A  P. 
Need  a  fairish  woman  reporter?  No  space 
here  for  all  particulars  .  .  .  but  if  you’ll 
write  me  c/o  Box  1229,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  complete  background,  pertinent 

data  and  photo  will  ^  aent  pronto. _ 

Mews  Photographer  and  Engraver  needs  job. 
Four  years’  experience.  Married.  24,  3-A. 
■Clifton  L.  Huddleston,  Sanford.  Michigan. 
Particularly  valoahle  today  —  for  yonr 
woman’s  page  editor  or  sales  promotion 
is  this  exceptional  knowledge  of  national 
manufacturers,  stores,  consumer  interests. 
Gained  from  four  years’  sales  promotion 
with  leading  magazine;  two  years’  agency 
promotion-merchandising;  ten  years’  edi¬ 
torial  side  newspapers.  Outstanding  ac¬ 
complishments;  references;  now  em- 
ployed.  Box  1242,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Pnhlic  Relations,  head  railway  and  largest 
amusement  organizations.  Former  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Twenty-five  years’  experience. 
Contacts  nationwide.  Box  1286,  Editor 

A  Pnbli.'iher. _ 

Radio  Editor  and  Publicist,  25,  will  send 
photo,  particulars.  Box  1288,  E.  A  P. 
Reporter-Deskman — 1%  years’  daily;  also 
weekly.  All  'round  experience.  Mow  em¬ 
ployed.  College.  Twenty-four  years  old. 

Draft  exempt.  Box  1268,  E.  A  P. _ 

Reporter,  editor,  feature,  sports,  make-up. 
Mature  editorial  style.  Experience  edit¬ 
ing  small  weeklies — correspondent  New 
York  Dailies.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1298. 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

Writer-Reporter,  28.  college  graduate,  five 
years’  experience.  Well  travelled.  De¬ 
ferred.  Work  Southern  California  only. 
J.  X.  Zal,  1259  %  South  Dunsmuir.  Los 

Angeles,  Calif.  WHitney  2974.  _ 

Young  man  (college  graduate)  draft  exempt, 
now  book  company  editor,  wants  repor- 
torial-editorisl  job  on  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Go  anywhere.  Personable.  Wnte 

for  particnlara.  Box  1302,  E.  H^P; _  _ 

Young  Woman:  Statistics,  charts,  some  edi¬ 
torial,  languages,  likes  research,  seeks 
opportunity  to  develop  for  editorial  staff 
factual  publication.  Box  1212,  HA  P. _ 

Sitaations  Wanted 
Mechanical 

Composing  Room  Superintendent — now  em¬ 
ployed.  Reducer  of  unnecessary  flexibil¬ 
ity.  Just  the  man  to  meet  war  conditions. 
Business-like  administrator.  Broad  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  fully.  Box  1209,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


Mechanical  Superintendent  desires  change. 
Box  1264  Editor  A  Publisher 


^^Please  kill  my  ^Situations  Wanted'  ad." 


Handling,  haying,  aeUlng,  mergers. 
I  „ trades.  Highest  references. 
Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 

newspaper 

PROPERTIES 

bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

negotiations  confidential 

Palmer  and  Palmer,  Inc. 

Butlnesi  EaUbUshed  to  1899 
®  Venderbilt  Ave.  New  York 

Telephone:  MUrray  Hill  6-6096 


"I  have  jusi  accepted  a  position  as  Telegraph  and  City 
Editor  of  the  Morgantown  (West  Virginia)  Dominion-News. 
I  am  ovarwhelmed  with  the  success  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
classified  advertising.  It's  really  amazing." 

Whan  In  Duluth,  Minnesota,  Laden  placed  his  ad  and  In¬ 
timated  that  ha  hoped  the  $8.00  Investment  for  advertising 
"wouldn't  go  to  waste."  We  assured  him  continuity  of  adver¬ 
tising  always  produces  results. 

Rates  for  advertising  listed  In  the  classified  masthead,  and 
Personnel  Service  Is  rendered  gratuitous — If  you're  Interested. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


ONE  of  oiir  heretical  ideas  about  this 
beloved  business  is  that  too  few 
newspaper  men,  especially  newspaper 
owners,  esteem  their 
Pabliskert  place  in  the  com- 

HovTooLiHle  sufficiently 

^*8b.  Too  many  of 
Self-EstMin  them  regard  their 

operation  as  “just 
another  business”  and  think  of  it  in 
terms  of  profit  and  loss  as  a  shoe  or 
grocery  merchant  might.  And  in  that 
sort  of  thinking  lies  the  seeds  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  destruction. 

We  heard  a  story  this  week.  It 
concerns  a  small-town  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  an  Eastern  state.  Like  every 
otlWr  publication,  this  one  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  decline  in  national 
advertising  and  the  uncertainty  of 
plans  among  his  potential  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Week  after  week,  his  paper 
balanced  the  books  with  red  ink,  and 
about  a  month  ago  the  publisher  de¬ 
cided  that  the  town  was  neither  big 
enough  nor  rich  enough  to  support  a 
newspaper  of  any  size  and  he  was 
ready  to  call  it  quits. 

His  decision  became  known  around 
town  and  the  local  merchants  called 
a  special  meeting  of  the  town  luncheon 
club  to  see  what  could  be  done.  The 
resiilt  was  startling.  A  committee  of 
merchants  called  on  the  publisher  just 
as  he  was  arranging  to  put  the  last 
issue  to  press,  and  tossed  21  new 
yearly  contracts  for  advertising  on  his 
desk.  A  quick  bit  of  arithmetic 
showed  Mr.  Publisher  that  this  new 
business  meant  the  difference  between 
led  and  black,  and  his  defeatist  mood 
vanished.  The  paper  is  continuing, 
because  the  home  town  folks  simply 
determined  that  they  could  not  get 
along  without  it. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
publisher,  but  we  believe  his  circum¬ 
stances  and  his  mood  are  typical  of  a 
good  many  situations  which  have 
caused  the  decease  of  many  score 
newspapers  within  the  past  few  years. 
He  and  his  staff  had  probably  been 
accustomed  to  a  certain  amoimt  of 
advertising  from  a  set  of  good  stand¬ 
bys,  local  and  national.  Quite  likely, 
too,  he  had  been  relying  on  his  job 
department  and  his  political  advertis¬ 
ing  to  keep  his  operations  on  an  even 
keel.  That  is  a  comfortable,  if  de¬ 
ceptive,  state  of  mind  when  commer¬ 
cial  advertising  is  flowing  in  “over 
the  transom,”  but  it  does  not  provide 
against  the  day  when  commercial 
sources  go  dry  and  tax  sale  advertis¬ 
ing  is  inhibited  by  war  demands  on 
municipal  and  county  budgets.  The 
verdict  of  the  local  merchants  when 
the  paper’s  suspension  was  threatened 
is  proof  that  the  publisher  had  not 
thoroughly  explored  the  possibilities 
of  local  advertising  support  for  his 
legitimate  efforts — and  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  same  can  be  said  of 
many  another  newspaper  operation, 
weekly  and  daily. 

•  •  * 

IF  THIS  war-born  drought  in  adver¬ 
tising  does  nothing  else,  it  should 
cause  publishers  and  editors  to  re¬ 
assess  their  places  in 
Press  Is  society.  It  should 
More  Thoe  e  convince  them  that 
_  .  they  are  as  important 

■esleess  success  in  war  as 

any  mimitions  plant 
or  shipyard.  It  should  show  them  that 
many  lines  of  merchandise  which 
have  not  been  advertised  in  normal 
times  can  find  markets  through  ad¬ 
vertising  among  pe<^le  who  caimot 
spend  flieir  usual  money  for  goods 
that  are  no  longer  available.  That  is 
already  being  realized  by  enterprising 
merchants.  In  New  York  City,  which 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

is  not  the  birthplace  of  many  new 
merchandising  or  advertising  ideas, 
the  department  stores  are  now  buying 
space  for  a  good  many  lines  that  have 
hitherto  been  moved  off  their  shelves 
through  the  run-of-store  traffic  in¬ 
duced  by  advertised  specialties. 

Merchants  throughout  the  country 
are  showing  alarm  over  the  possible 
destruction  of  local  newspapers  by 
loss  of  national  advertising  patronage. 
These  people  have  been  much  more 
vocal  in  their  reactions  than  have 
been  publishers,  either  individually 
or  through  their  associations.  The 
merchants  know  that  when  a  news¬ 
paper  folds,  the  community  loses  more 
than  a  business  employing  a  given 
number  of  people.  They  know  that 
the  newspaper  is  the  prime  channel 
of  communication,  not  only  of  local 
and  world  news,  but  of  the  commerce 
upon  which  the  welfare  of  all  de¬ 
pends. 

With  more  than  1,000  cities  and 
towns  in  this  country  now  served  by 
a  single  daily  newspaper,  and  many 
thousand  more  by  a  single  weekly, 
the  prospect  of  a  newspaper  being 
forced  to  the  wall  is  not  a  pleasant 
one  for  retailers  who  must  have  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  stay  in  business. 
When  a  town  loses  its  newspaper,  it 
loses  one  of  the  major  elements  of 
its  character.  It  becomes  subordinate 
to  more  vigorous  cities  which  main¬ 
tain  their  newspaper  or  newspapers 
on  a  scale  that  permits  worthy  jour¬ 
nalism.  Inevitably  it  will  lose  trade 
to  these  stronger  commimities,  and  it 
loses  also  the  civic  consciousness  that 
makes  a  town  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  and  work. 

We  haven’t  much  patience  with  the 
publisher  who  concludes  that  a  town 
isn’t  “big  enough”  to  support  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Looking  back  to  the 
pioneer  days,  we  find  that  one  of  the 
first  enterprises  to  be  established  in 
a  new  commimity  was  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  usually  with  competition.  Not 
many  of  them  survived,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  good  ones  did.  The  survivors 
were  operated  by  men  who  thought 
of  themselves  as  more  than  printers, 
more  than  mere  business  men.  They 
had  something  to  give  to  their  fellow 
citizen  —  leadership  in  business,  in 
politics,  in  betterment  of  their  com¬ 
mon  dwelling  place.  In  return,  they 
expected  people  to  pay  for  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  to  buy  advertising 
space  at  reasonable  rates,  and  upon 
the  slim  foundation  of  a  boom-town 
weekly  rests  the  structure  of  many  of 
our  current  great  dailies. 

*  •  • 

IT  IS  a  mistake  for  newspaper  people 
to  leave  the  rescue  of  the  press  from 
wartime  difficulties  in  the  hands  of 
the  associations  of 

CoRstractive  merchants.  Within 
Selling  Is  weeks,  we 

have  seen  and  com- 
Necessary  rented  upon 

strong  statements 
from  merchant  groups  in  Ohio,  Illinois, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  All 
have  been  similar  in  tone — expressing 
grave  concern  that  the  stresses  of  war 
economy  will  bring  about  the  death 
of  more  newspapers,  and  pointing  out 
that  approximately  75  lilies  have 
passed  out  of  existence  within  the  past 
18  months.  They  are  genuinely 
alarmed,  and  they  are  calling  upon 
their  members  and  fellow  merchants 
to  maintain  their  advertising  schedules 
and  to  increase  them  whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  in  order  to  offset  the  decline  in 
newspaper  income  caused  by  the  di¬ 
version  of  former  advertisable  staples 
from  consumer  channels.  Hiat  is  fine 
counsel,  but  it  will  not  be  effective  un¬ 


less  it  is  supported  by  constructive  so¬ 
licitation  of  advertising  by  newspaper 
people.  Acceptance  of  linage  losses 
as  a  part  of  the  war  picture  is  defeatist 
and  unless  it  is  checked  soon,  there  is 
a  great  possibility  that  newspapers  in 
a  good  many  towns,  large  and  small, 
will  cease  publication. 

Certainly,  advertising  of  certain 
lines  must  be  forgotten  as  a  newspaper 
prospect  until  the  war  ends,  but  that 
does  not  imply  that  the  overall  linage 
picture  should  be  considered  as  des¬ 
perate.  It  is  the  contrary. 

Not  one  of  our  newspapers  which 
are  looking  upon  present  business  con¬ 
ditions  with  a  long  face  has  had  to 
confront  the  difficulties  which  have  be¬ 
set  the  British  press.  Long  ago  British 
industry  was  converted  to  war  needs 
on  a  scale  at  least  equal  to  that  now 
prevailing  in  this  country.  That 
knocked  out  the  advertising  of  heavy 
consumer  goods  even  as  it  has  in  this 
country.  Worse  yet,  the  British  news¬ 
papers  went  on  newsprint  paper  ra¬ 
tions  within  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
war  and  they  have  been  on  diminish¬ 
ing  rations  ever  since.  In  a  four-page 
paper,  which  is  the  maximum  per¬ 
mitted  to  most  British  publishers,  ad¬ 
vertising  space  is  at  a  premium.  Space 
of  individual  announcements  is  tightly 
restricted,  but  whether  he  is  allowed 
a  two-inch  or  a  four-inch  advertise¬ 
ment,  the  British  advertiser  has  kept 
his  chin  up.  So  have  the  publishers. 

A  promotion  brochure  issued  by  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  this  week 
(described  in  detail  on  another  page) 
shows  that  during  the  most  intense 
period  of  the  German  air  raids  over 
British  cities,  advertisers  not  only 
maintained  their  space  in  British  pub¬ 
lications,  but  bought  about  27,000  lines 
in  the  Monitor  to  keep  their  names 
alive  in  this  country.  Maybe  they 
haven’t  got  the  goods  to  sell  today; 
they  will  have  in  a  more  pleasant 
future,  and  they  intend  to  be  on  deck 
when  that  time  arrives.  It  is  up  to 
American  publishers  to  convince  our 
own  people  that  they  will  face  that 
kind  of  competition  when  peace  comes, 
in  addition  to  the  competition  of  new 
industries  created  by  the  war  and  the 
development  of  new  techniques.  In¬ 
vestment  in  institutional  reminder  ad¬ 
vertising  today,  if  expertly  carried  out, 
should  pay  heavy  dividends  when  we 
get  back  to  making  things  for  use — 
and  by  many  millions  more  people 
than  were  good  customers  before  Pearl 
Harbor — and  cease  creating  weapons 
of  and  for  destruction. 

«  *  * 

GERMANE  to  this  discussion  of  the 

newspaper’s  importance  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  our  political  and  commercial 
structure  is  a  ruling 

Newspapers  by  the  Selective  Ser- 
Now  "Essential  System,  released 

.  „  last  week,  puttmg 

Activity  newspapers  and  other 

communications  me¬ 
dia  under  the  head  of  “essential  activ¬ 
ities.”  Belatedly,  this  step  recognizes 
a  principle  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  advocated  for  many  months.  It  is 
no  blanket  exemption,  which  has  not 
been  wanted  by  any  thoughtful  news¬ 
paper  employer  or  employe.  The  fact 
that  a  man  is  employed  by  a  news¬ 
paper,  an  essential  activity,  now  en¬ 
titles  him  to  special  consideration  from 
his  local  selective  service  board.  His 
place  in  the  general  scheme  must  be 
decided  by  the  board  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  presented  both  by  employer 
and  employe,  and  if  it  appears  that 
his  services  are  more  valuable  in  a 
civilian  capacity  than  they  would  be 
in  an  Army  uniform,  the  board  has 
power  to  grant  a  six-month  deferment. 


At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  individ. 
ual  case  would  be  subject  to  a  ne« 
review. 

More  than  that  no  one  can  ask.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Canada,  newspaper 
staffs  have  been  stripped  of  every  nun 
who  could  qualify  for  active  militai; 
service.  A  large  part  of  the  job  has 
been  accomplished  by  voluntary  en¬ 
listment,  but  the  Briti^  opposite  num. 
ber  of  our  Selective  Service  machin¬ 
ery  is  now  combing  the  ranks  of  de¬ 
ferred  occupations  again  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  likely  that  every  man  undn 
the  age  of  41  will  soon  be  enrolled 
either  in  the  fighting  forces  or  in  es¬ 
sential  war  work. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  world-wide  war  will 
cause  comparable  action  here.  Already 
men  up  to  44  are  being  called  into 
active  Army  duty,  even  men  with  a 
certain  degree  of  dependency.  Under 
that  circumstance  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  newspapermen,  including 
printers,  stereotypers,  and  pressmen 
will  long  enjoy  any  broad  exemption 
beneath  the  umbrella  of  an  essential 
activity.  The  merits  of  each  case  will 
have  to  be  determined,  and  those  mer¬ 
its  will  assuredly  have  variable 
weights  as  the  war  progresses  and  the 
need  for  fighters  and  war  workers  in¬ 
creases. 

Newspapers  will  have  to  get  along 
with  smaller  staffs  than  in  peace  times, 
not  only  because  of  decreased  income 
for  advertising,  but  because  men  will 
simply  not  be  available  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies. 

Women  can  be  used  on  many 
posts  now  held  by  men,  but  it  must 
be  faced,  too,  that  the  demands  for 
women  in  war  work  are  likely  to  be 
greater  than  the  supply  available  at  a 
given  time  and  locality.  Longer 
hours  must  be  worked,  jobs  doubled 
up,  non-essential  activities  abandoned 
TTiat  is  the  long-view  picture,  as  we 
see  it.  Meanwhile,  the  ruling  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  making 
newspapers  an  essential  activity,  gives 
newspaper  executives  a  chance  to  ad¬ 
just  their  operations  to  the  coming 
stringencies.  That  is  important,  and 
it  should  not  be  neglected  for  another 
day. 

■ 

MacArthur  Has  2-Hour 
Press  Conference 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur’s  view  of 
the  world  war  picture  and  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific  areas  in  particular  was 
told  July  19  by  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  himself  during  an  extremely 
frank  two-hour  off-the-record  talk  |o 
more  than  100  correspondents  and  edi¬ 
tors,  “Somewhere  in  Australia.” 

It  was  MacArthur’s  second  press 
conference  since  his  arrival  there.  The 
first  was  held  March  23. 

Dressed  in  his  usual  splendor  with 
11  rows  of  ribbons  on  his  tunic,  Mac¬ 
Arthur  paced  the  small  room  with  un¬ 
lighted  cigar  between  his  fingers,  and 
outlined  what  he  considered  were  Al¬ 
lied  advantages  and  disadvantage 
throughout  the  world,  answering  ah 
questions  with  surprising  freedoB 
after  assurance  that  everything  was 
off  the  record. 

MacArthur  occasionally  illustrated 
his  points  with  a  simile  from  pr>* 
fighting  or  baseball,  and  made  fr^ 
quent  references  to  his  experienres  ® 
World  War  I  when  he  was  chief  <» 
staff  of  the  42d  Division  in  France. 

When  the  conference  concluded.  ^ 
P.  Smith,  managing  editor  of  the 
West  Avstralian,  Perth  newspaper 
said:  “General,  I  have  come  farther 
than  any  man  in  this  room  to  h^ 
you.  I  have  traveled  more  than  2,W® 
miles  in  one  day  to  attend  this  con¬ 
ference.  I  am  returning  immediately 
but  before  leaving  I  want  to  say  » 
was  well  worth  coming.” 
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Sure  they're  made  of  fine  steel,  and  they're  precision-ground  to 
produce  a  true  slug.  The  slightest  nick  from  a  screwdriver  will  start 
a  whole  string  of  troubles— hard  ejection,  bad  faces,  slugs  out  of 
parallel,  and  so  on. 

Cleaning  of  liners  should  be  part  of  the  daily  maintenance 
routine.  Dirty  liners  can  cause  as  much  damage  as  an  abusive 
screw  driver.  Clean  liners  are  an  important  factor  in  producing 
precision  slugs. 

But  above  all,  molds  and  liners  must  be  handled  carefully.  If 
you  get  a  squirt,  don't  go  at  it  like  a  blacksmith.  Ease  out  the  metal 
with  a  piece  of  brass.  Better  still  don't  get  the  squirt! 

LI  NOTYPE  You  will  find  the  Linotype  Life  Extension  series  of  maintenance 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  booklets  especially  helpful.  If  you  haven't  all  five,  send  for  them. 

Linotype  Spartan  Heavy  and  Metromedium  So.  2 
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IT 

EASY 
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Molds 
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Liners! 


PHISTED  IK  u.  S.  A. 


CINCINNATI 


. . .  a  market  of 


$282,391,000.  in  Retail  Sales... 

( n^c  above  the  national  per  capita  average  according  to  1939  Census  of  Business) 


USE  THE  CINCINNATI  POST 
To  reach  all  income  groups! 

695,662  Population,  198,761  Families  (A.B.C.  City  Zone) — 100% 


GROI'P  I 

RENTAL  VALI  E  BBS  I  P 
2!.B%  of  all  famlllrs 

GROI'P  11 

HOME  RENTAL  VALl'E  $31  TO  BBS  PER  MONTH 

3B.I%  of  all  famlllp* 

GROrP  III 

RENTAL  VALl'E  (  NDER  |H 
214%  of  all  famine 

BB.4%  of  bn»P 

READ  THE  POST 

BL!%  of  (roup 

READ  THE  POST 

59.3%  of  Kroap 

RRAD  THE  POST 

USE  THE  CINCINNATI  POST 

To  reach  all  occupational  groups! 


«!«.»'*  • 

READ  THE  POST 


M.4^ 

READ  THE  POST 


5?.*% 

READ  THE  POST 


READ  POST 


*These  groups  are  now  enjoying  greatly  increased  earnings. 


USE  THE  CINCINNATI  POST 
To  reach  all  age  groups! 


5*.4* 

readf*» 


Use  The  POST  to  reach  6  out  of  every  10| 

Cincinnati  Homes 


Fads  from  4th  Post  StitI 


.  Iloeky  Mt.  N»wt  EVANSVILLE  . 

. Poit  HOUSTON  .  . 

Comn—rdal  Appael  FORT  WORTH 

.  .  PnuScimHar  ALBUQUERQUE 

. N.WI  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


tgnm  COLUMBUS  . CifizM 

Pm.  CINCINNATI . PoU 

Pnu  KENTUCKY . Pbtl 

N.W.  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Post 

Tmms  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nnwt-SnnhnnI 


PITTSBURGH  .  . 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS  . 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT  MEMPHIS 


NATIONAL  ACVSHTISINS  DEPARTMENT  •  230  PARK  AVENUE  •  NfcW  YORK 


SHILLED  WORKERS 

PROFESSIONAL 

MFRS.  A  MERCHANTS 

SEMI-SKILLED 

CLERKS 

SALESMEN 

SER¬ 

VICE 

4.4% 

S2.B% 

IT.B% 

IB.I% 

!*-$% 

IM% 

».4% 

2fl  TO  SB  YEARS 

SI  TO  40  YEARS 

41  TO  SO  YEARS 

15.0% 

44J% 

20.1% 

6S.4% 

Bl.4% 

58.7% 

READ  POST 

READ  THE  POST 

READ  THE  POST 

